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PREFATORY NOTE. 



This Edition, being prepared for the use of those Students 
who are not far advanced in Latin, does not aim at doing more 
than supplying in a small compass such help to the thorough 
knowledge of this book as it is probable would be most useful 
to them. It is not intended to supply the place of a dictionary : 
for all students possess one, and derive much benefit from its 
careful use, both in becoming acquainted with the history of 
meanings of words, and also in the exercise of that judgment 
which is required to select the right meaning. On the other 
hand historical and mythical allusions are explained in the 
notes, as many students might find it difficult to make them out 
otherwise. Great care also has been taken to notice all the 
grammatical usages which might offer any difficulty, and to 
classify them clearly, and to enable the learner, by means of an 
Index, to compare similar usages and distinguish those that are 
different. Attention has been given, too, to Vergil's licences 
and peculiarities of expression, which help him so much in 
producing rhetorical and poetical effects. Further, in several 
of the harder passages and phrases, an attempt has been made 
to help the student in translation : for while few ancient writers 
are so difficult as Vergil to translate at all adequately, it is at 
the same time of the utmost importance, both to the literary 
appreciation of his poetry, and the advantage to be derived 
from reading it, that great pains should be given to translation 
and a high standard aimed at. 
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With the text there has not been much to do» Such differ- 
ences as there are in the different copies, and they are not very 
many, are mostly unimportant, and there is not generally much 
difficulty in deciding which is the best reading. 

Of the books which have been of use in the preparation of 
this little edition, it is scarcely necessary to say that the late 
Professor Conington's writings have been the most helpful. He 
did so much in many ways for the due understanding and ap- 
preciation of Vergil, that it is obvious that every student must 
be under great obligation to him. 

Besides these, the books of which I have made most use 
are the following, to which my acknowledgments are due : 
Ribbeck's Vergil, i860. 
Gossrau's Aeneid, 1876. 
Wagner's smaller edition, 1861. 
Dr Kenned/s School Edition, 1876. 
„ Text (Pitt Press), 1876. 

Mr Morris' recently published translation of the Aeneid has 
been occasionally quoted in the notes : wherever I have ven- 
tured to do this I have marked it by the sign (M). 

Lastly, I am glad to take this opportunity of expressing my 
obligations to Professor Sellar's most interesting work on 
Vergil (Oxford, 1877), which not only is full of information, 
about the antecedents, aim, and character of the Aeneid, but 
also contains much suggestive thought, and delicate insight inta 
the rare excellences of the poet. 

*** It has been thought better, in deference to the unanimous opinion of sdxolars, to 
employ the spellinx VergiUuB, Vexgil, consistently all through. 



INTRODUCTION. 



For the sake of clearness, it has been thought better to 
divide what little there is to say by way of introduction into the 
following heads,: 

The form of the poem. 

The subject and purpose of the poem. 

Outline of the story. 

Note on the similes. 

Note on the seventh book. 

Note on VergiPs peculiarities of style. 

Note on the imitations of Homer and others in VergiL 

Outline of Vergil's life. 

At the end of the book will be found Appendices, with the 
parallel passages from Homer, and a scheme of the Latin sub- 
junctives ; also the necessary Index to the notes, to enable the 
book to be used for purposes of ready reference. 

Tlie form of the Poem, 

The Aeneid is what is called an epic poem, that is, it is 
a long narrative poem about heroic people and adventures. 
But there are two kinds of epic poems, quite distinct from each 
other : the primitive epics, which are produced by imaginative 
races at an early period of their development, and describe 
nature and heroic adventure with a vivid simplicity, like Homer 
and the Nibelungenliedj and the literary epics, like Parodist 
Lost and Dante's Iftfemo^ more or less similar in form, but 
belonging to a much later epoch of culture, less spontaneous 
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and more artificial^ presenting some great idea in a narrative 
shape, and not merely telling stories for love of the story. 

The Aeneid is clearly in the second of these classes : it is 
a literary epic. The age of Augustus was a time of great literary 
activity, promoted by the emperor himself: but it is even more 
remarkable for the high standard of finished and artistic work- 
manship than for its productiveness. This high standard was 
owing to various causes, among which the chief was the general 
study of Greek. There had been Epic poets before, such as 
Naevius and Ennius : but Vergil, in point of execution, may be 
said to be centuries in advance of his predecessors. 

The subject and purpose of the Poem. 

The main idea of the Aeneid is the national greatness of 
Rome. Several causes combined to make Vergil undertake this 
work. Augustus himself, who was a munificent patron of 
literary men, desired him to write a great poem, which should 
glorify the Empire and stimulate the patriotism of Romans in 
the new Era. Again, the new era itself excited a genuine 
enthusiasm, quite apart from Court influences. After the cor- 
ruptions and incapacity of the later Republic, and a century of 
smouldering civil wars, when Augustus had given peace and 
stable government to the Roman world, everybody felt that 
*a good time was come.' And the poet himself was on every 
ground desirous of achieving the work. He had won himself 
by the Georgics a first-rate literary position, and he had given 
his whole life to developing his unrivalled poetic faculty. 
Thfus every influence united to stimulate him to produce a Great 
National Poem. The people believed in their National Destiny, 
and imagined a future even greater than their past The em- 
peror promoted it, both from personal and patriotic grounds : 
and the poet himself, with his reverence for the Roman religion 
and antiquities, his matured powers and his strong national 
enthusiasm, was the man for the task. 

The greatness of the destinies of Rome was then the main 
subject of the Aeneid. Vergil connected it with the story of 
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Aeneas, partly because the house of the Caesars, the gens lulia, 
traced back its origin to lulus, son of Aeneas ; but principally 
no doubt because it gave him so convenient an opportunity of 
bringing before his countrymen, in a national dress, the glo- 
rious poems of Homer. The battle pieces, the sea adventures, 
the councils of the gods, the single combats, the royal feasts 
and funerals, the splendid scenes and similes — all these things, 
which charmed the educated Romans so much in the Greek 
epics, Vergil transplanted and naturalised in his own stately 
and melodious verse. Moreover, by going back to Aeneas and 
the tale of Troy, he raised the destinies of Rome to the old 
heroic level in the imaginations of men. But however much of 
Homer he may give to his readers, he never forgets his main 
purpose, to impress men with the dignity and greatness of 
Rome, her significant history, her national unbroken life and 
growth, and the divine protection which guided her fate. 

One aspect of the poem was intimately connected both with 
the Augustan revival and the poet's own nature : and that was 
its profoundly religious character. To nothing did Augustus 
pay more attention than to a revival of the national religion. 
He rebuilt the temples, restored the worship, paid offerings to 
the shrines, increased the priestly colleges, and took the office 
permanently of Pontifex maximus. And the poet himself 
viewed Rome as a state powerful by the protection of gods, 
great in its ancient and elaborate ceremonial, and predestined 
by the divine will to its career of Empire. Hence it is that 
he is careful to weave into his narrative all manner of religious 
references, allusions, and associations. Sacred places and cus- 
toms are mentioned all through; and the background of the 
poem is the working of the gods themselves, with Fate ordain- 
ing all. 

Nor should we forget the antiquarian interest. The unity 
of the race and the greatness of its destiny gave a high signifi- 
cance to all old memories. Accordingly Vergil has collected 
into his poem a mass of local traditions, old Latin customs, 
explanations of names, and antiquarian lore of all kinds. He 
feels that nothing can so stimulate the common patriotism, and 
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feeling of unity with a great past, as thus to enrich his National 
Epic with every ancient association that admits of poetic 
treatment 



Outitne of the Stoty, 

According to Homer, Aeneas was son of Anchises and A- 
phrodite (identified with the Roman Venus, goddess of love), and 
the nephew of Priam king of Troy. At first he takes no part 
in the Trojan war ; but being attacked by Achilles, afterwards 
performs many heroic deeds for the Trojans. He escapes by 
help of the gods when Troy is captured,, and Homer clearly 
conceives him as reigning at Troy after the departure of the 
Greeks. 

The later stories recount his wanderings about Europe after 
the fall of Troy : and these Vergil adopts, making many altera- 
tions and additions of his own. One great episode, his landing 
in Carthage, and the love and desertion of Dido, is apparently 
Vergil's own invention. At last, according to our author,, he 
reaches Italy. 

One of the most effective portions of the Aeneid is his 
descent to Hades by the lake of Avernus near Naples, where 
he meets his dead father, Anchises, who shews him the souls of 
the future great men of Rome. He then emerges from the 
realms below and rejoins his fleet 

Here the seventh book begins. After passing the shores of 
Circe, he enters the mouth of the Tiber. The king of the Latins 
is prepared for his coming by portents, foretelling a stranger, 
who is to wed his daughter Lavinia. The Trojans land and 
encamp, and send messengers to Latinus, who welcomes them 
and promises Lavinia to Aeneas. But the jealous Juno calls up 
the Fury Allecto, who excites first the queen Amata against the 
Trojans; then the matrons; and lastly Turnus king of the 
Rutules, another suitor of Lavinia. The peasants also are 
roused by lulus slaying a pet hind belonging to the forester's 
daughter. So all demand war : and Juno opens the ' Gates of 
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War *. The rest of the book gives a catalogue of the chieftains 
and their men. 

Aeneas meanwhile sails up the Tiber, and makes alliance 
with the Arcadian Euander, who is king of a small tribe on the 
site of the future Rome. 

Euander advises him to seek aid from the Etruscans of 
Caere, which he does. The war is begun. After much blood- 
shed, in which Pallas son of Euander, and the terrible Tuscan 
king Mezentius, are slain, it is at last agreed that the issue shall 
be decided by single combat between Aeneas and Tumus. Juno 
tries to interfere; but at length the heroes meet, and Aeneas 
grapples and slays Tumiis. 



Note on the Similes, 

The following are the similes in this book : — 

(i) Line. 37& Amata rushes wildly through the city, like a top 

driven by whips. 
(2) y^ 462 Tumus rages with mingled wrath and martial 

ardour, like water boiling in a cauldron. 

{3) ^ 52S Gathering fury in battle, like the waves rising 

higher and higher with the wind. 

C4) » S86» Latinus resists the clamour of the people, like a 

rock resisting the waves; 

(5) j> 674 Catillus and Coras, two heroes from Tibur, dash 

through the foe, as two Centaurs dash down the 
wooded sides of Homole or Othrys. 

(6) tt 693 The Tuscans march singing, like a flock of 

swans singing as they fly. 
^ Again : Their confused turmoil as they march is 
like the cries of birds flying; 

(7) n 71S Troops as numerous as waves on the Libyan sea,^ 

as thick as cornstalks in Lycian fields. 

In studying these similes, we see at once what they add to 
the poem in the way of ornament, and of picturesque sugges- 
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tion. Thus (i) gives a very vivid picture of the children at 
their play, (4) in stately language draws the grand sight of surf 
breaking against a rock, and the lines in (6) are very me- 
lodious. 

At the same time the point of the comparison is in all these 
cases, as elsewhere in Vergil, more or less obvious. 

In (i) a woman rushing wildly about, like a top : (2) an ex- 
pansion of the ordinary metaphor * boiling with rage*: in (3) 
storm of battle rising like a storm at sea : in (4) a firm man 
amid surging populace like a firm rock amid surging waves ; and 
so forth. 

The thing compared lies on the surface, it is one prominent 
feature of the scene : the simile is an ornament rather than a 
true illustration. The art is shewn not so much in the choice 
of the comparison, as in the expression and workmanship : in 
the vividness of the picture, the beauty of the language, and the 
truth of the details. 

And we must also observe that these details often have no 
bearing upon the comparison. Thus in (i) *the silly crowd of 
boys stand wondering at the spinning box- wood ' completes the 
picture no doubt: but it has nothing to do with Amata's fury: 
indeed we may go further, and say that the triviality and inap- 
propriateness of the simile is here almost grotesque, and strongly 
inclines one to think with Heyne that the passage must be an 
imitation. Again in (4) the line ' the weed dashed against the 
cliffside washes back ' is a very graphic touch, but corresponds 
to nothing in the stubborn resistance of Latinus^ So too in 
(6) though the point compared, the advancing song, is somewhat 
less obvious than others, yet the resemblance of a singing army 
to a troop of swans is not really very great: and 'e pastu' 
* longa colla ' * sonat amnis ' are all irrelevant to the army. 

Thus in the Vergilian simile, for the most part the details 
are worked out independently, and while they relieve and adorn 
the epic narrative, the comparison usually turns on but one or 
two points and those commonplace. 

^ Moreover, stranger still, Latinus actually does give way, five lines 
further down, and so the whole simile is stultified. 
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This is what we may call the primitive use of the simile, as 
it is employed in Homer, and imitated in many poets since. 
There is however a modem use of the simile which is quite 
different. If we open Shelley we read 

"The golden gates of Sleep unbar 

Where strength and beauty, met together. 
Kindle their image like a star 
In a sea of glassy weather ^^ 

Here there is nothing obvious in the comparison: we should 
never have thought, without the aid of the poet's superb imagi- 
nation, of comparing the union of love to a star mirrored in the 
smooth sea : and yet there is a profound appropriateness, not 
only in the image, but in all the suggestions of it : the beauty, 
the isolation from others, the reflection of the brilliance, the 
infinity, the serenity. Or again, 

'* Life like a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity 
Until Death tramples it to fragments,^ 

Here too the comparison is not at all obvious : it is fetched from 
far by the poet's deeper insight and quicker sensibility : and it 
is splendidly illustrative all through: the bright colours com- 
pared with the pure white light resemble the chequered shifting 
imperfect beauties of life compared with the changeless per- 
fection of eternity : the narrow limited dome and the endless 
vault of heaven give another equally deep contrast : and lastly 
the perishable glass contrasted with the eternal spaces of the 
universe. 

The more such similes are studied, the richer light is thrown 
on the comparison : they are not, like Vergil's, poetic miniature 
pictures to be enjoyed independently; they are profound lu- 
minous resemblances, a permanent addition to our fancy and 
insight, for which we are grateful to the higher gifts of the 
poet. 

I have said so much, to make it clear, that what Vergil aims 
at in his similes is something quite different (and in one sense 
far less) than what the modern poet (especially the lyric poet) 
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aspires to : for in order to appreciate the true poetic success of 
Vergil, it is clearly necessary to understand his object, and so 
avoid the mistake of judging him by an erroneous standard. 

Note on the Seventh BooK 

With the seventh book begins the second half of Vergil's 
great work, the main scope of which has been described above. 
*The Odyssey of wanderings ' as it has been tersely put * is over : 
the Iliad of battle is to begin '. And one reason why the latter 
six books of the Aeneid are generally rated lower than the first 
six, is no doubt that there is much more fighting: and that the • 
interest of battle is much less in a literary epic, where it 
must be artificial, than in a primitive epic, where it is natural. 
At the same time Vergil has used all his immense resources to 
vary and relieve such monotony. 

And in this book there is a great deal of such variety. The 
real fighting is not begun : we have only the preliminaries. We 
have Latinus' oracle and royal palace, which gives scope for 
much stately description and antiquarian lore. We have very 
vigorous speeches — the later books are especially strong in 
rhetorical poetry, and Vergil seems here to have developed a 
new branch of his art — of various kinds : the royal courteous 
style (195), the indignant outcry of Juno (293), of Amata (359), 
and the bitter taunts of the Fury (421). We have a splendid 
passage which enshrines the ancient custom of opening in war 
time the Janus-gates, ending with the famous echo of Ennius 
* belli ferratos rumpit Satumia postes.' We have the beautiful 
idyllic picture of the forester's daughter and her pet-hind (475), 
which is full of lovely lines. And lastly we have the striking 
close about the warrior maiden Camilla, a subtle touch of art, 
as is remarked in the notes, after the long catalogue. 

The catalogue itself presents, naturally, to a modem reader 
less interest. But it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
it is a mere cold and artificial reproduction of the Homeric 
catalogue of ships in the second book of the Iliad. On the 
contrary, it serves VergiFs main purpose markedly, as enabling 
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him to dwell on all the well-known spots of his loved land, and 
to preserve in his poem many old legends and old customs and 
local memories of all kinds. 

Of Vergirs rarer qualities as a poet: of the art or inspiration 
which seems to give to his lines a power to haunt the memory 
and a significance beyond the immediate application: this' 
book will supply instances, if not so richly as the sixth, still 
certainly without stint 

A word must be said, finally, of the imperfections. The tra- 
dition is well known that the poet, being surprised by his last 
illness before he had revised to his satisfaction his great. poem, 
expressed a wish that it should be burned. This story, precious 
as a proof of Vergil's ideal standard of workmanship, is to some 
extent borne out by indications of incomplete polish an the 
later books. 

In this book we have six unfinished lines (129, 248, 439, 
455, 702, 760). Not much stress can be laid on these, as in 
some cases (notably 455, 760) the breaking off is rhetorically 
effective, like aposiopesis, and may have been intentional. Still 
it may be reasonably doubted whether the poet would have left 
them, if he had had time to complete his work. A clearer 
indication is a line like 654 (dignus, patriis qui laetior esset 
imperiis, et cut pater hand Mezentius esset), where the second 
phrase is a flatter repetition of the first; and oversights like 
armari...arma (429) and rumpit.„proruptus (459). 

Certain inconsistencies in the story also are noticed in the 
commentary, and will be readily found in the index. But after 
all these are slight blemishes. 

Note on VergiPs peculiarities of style. 

The object of style in literature, apart from the subject- 
matter, is to produce effect by successful choice of words. 
Sometimes the effect is produced by using the simplest words 
and phrases to express the idea : sometimes by the use of rare 
or choice words, unusual turns of phrase, stretches of meaning, 
. or even stretches of grammar. The first we may call the 
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simple, the second the elaborate or artificial style. It is useless 
.to ask which is the best : each will suit best in turn the genius of 
certain writers, the subject of certain poems, certain situations 
or ideas, and the taste of certain readers : many poets will use 
them both at different times : and both may be most effective in 
the hand of a master. And each too has its danger: the 
simple is liable to fall into bathos and commonplace : the ela- 
borate has a tendency to become turgid, stilted, over-artificial. 

Take as an instance of the simple style the well-known line 
of Wordsworth : — 

"Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 

Or this from Milton's Christmas Ode : — 

"And kings sate still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovran lord was by." 

In these none but the commonest words are used, and yet 
the poetical effectiveness of the style is consummate. Now take 
as an example of the elaborate style Hamlet's exclamation to 
the Ghost : 

"but tell 
Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death. 
Have burst their cerements." 

Or this, from Richard II : 

"Ere my tongue 
Shall sound my honour with such feeble using 
Or sound so base a parle, my teeth shall tear 
The slavish motive of recanting fear," &c. 

In these the strength of feeling finds expression in the very 
strangeness of the language. 

These instances will illustrate one form of the contrast 
between the two styles; and there are many other forms. 
Shakespeare will supply many illustrations of both: being a 
dramatist and a genius, he speaks in many voices. So do 
many if not most poets of the first rank. Wordsworth however 
is a notable instance of the simplest style : Pindar perhaps the 
best of the elaborate style. The poets of this century in 
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England, feeling as they did the strength of a reaction against 
the artificial style of Pope and his followers, produced many 
examples besides Wordsworth of the simple style, such as 
Moore, Southey, Campbell, much of Byron and Coleridge, and 
the whole of Walter Scott. Two of the greatest however, 
Keats and Shelley, from the gorgeous imagination of the one 
and the profound inspiration of the other, supply more examples 
of the elaborate and forcible style. 

Now VergiPs poetry belongs largely to this second class. It 
is true that he can be simple, and often is : he is much too great 
an artist to ignore any poetic resource. But for the most part 
he does not aim at expressing his thoughts in the simplest, but 
rather in the most striking manner. He often employs *an 
elaboration of language which disdains or is unable to say a 
plain thing in a plain way^.' He arrests attention by the 
vigour, the strangeness, the intensity, the emphasis, if I may so 
phrase it, of his language. He is often stretching constructions 
or the sense of words, using abstract for concrete, part for the 
whole, adjective for adverb ; transferring epithets, varying, in- 
verting, seeking the unusual instead of the ordinary phrase. 
In short he is constantly surprising the reader. 

The good side of these peculiarities is freshness and force : 
the bad side is affectation. The protections against affectation 
are of course the poet's own taste, command of expression, ear 
for melody, dignity, imagination, and skill; and all these 
qualities Vergil possesses in a consummate degree. 

The following are a few of the instances in this book, which 
exhibit these peculiarities: — 

pedibus/^r muttia nexis (66), 
moliri aggere (127). 
tali intus templo (192). 
horrescit seges ensibus (526). 
commisit funera pugnae ($42). 

^ I quote this sentence from * Suggestions introductory to the study 
of the Aeneid * by Prof. Nettleship ; a pamphlet which all students of 
Vei^l will find most instructive, interesting and suggestive, as indeed is 
to be expected of so distinguished a scholar. 

AEN. VII, a 
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acies ex agmine (703). 
pad medium se ofifert (536). 
inclusit sanguine vitam (534). 
veri efFeta senectus (440). 

and these words : — 

auro for ' cup ' (245). 

scelus merentem for * deserve punishment' (307). 

amnis for * water ' (465). 

lacesso for * strike' (527). 

volnus for * weapon' (533). 

Others the reader will find by referring to the Index of 
Style at the end : and there is much more of the same kind that 
he can discover for himself. Vergil's workmanship is so careful 
and so perfect, that he is an inexhaustible field for the literary 
analyst. 



Note on the Imitations of Homer and others in VergiL 

To discover all the passages where Vergil echoes lines or 
phrases of earlier ancient, and especially Greek, poets, would 
be an endless task: but those places in this book which were 
clearly suggested, more or less consciously, by Homer, will be 
found collected in the Appendix at the end of the notes in the 
form of a list drawn up by aid of the commentators. 

Without discussing the question fully, which would not be 
suitable in a brief edition like the present, a word on the question 
of Vergil's imitations may be found useful. 

The main point is that the modern idea of imitation is 
entirely different from that which was held by the Roman 
literary men, and which indeed could not fail to be held by 
them. With us, literary productions belong indeed mostly to 
one or other main class^ and so far are composed under condi- 
tions which prescribe the form : though even here constantly new 
varieties are invented : but both in style and subject-matter, the 
aim of all great writers is to be original. The Roman literature 
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on the other hand was mainly formed on Greek models ; and to 
adhere to those models closely, to be constantly reminding the 
readers of them, to imitate them much in the treatment, in 
the phraseology, and even in the incident, was inevitable to the 
Latin poets ; or, rather, it was one of the very things they pro- 
posed to do in writing*. VergiPs styUy indeed, is completely his 
own, and entirely unlike Homer's, as is plain from what has been 
said; his main purpose and subject are entirely his own, and 
truly Roman ; he borrows where he does borrow (and that from 
Ennius, Cyclic poets, Greek tragedians, and many others besides 
Homer) always to suit his own purpose, and not in a servile 
manner; and he invariably remains master of his materials, and 
stamps his own mark indelibly upon them. 

But to understand Vergil, it is clearly necessary to grasp 
the conditions under which he worked ; and nothing can be a 
greater mistake than to feel surprise at the extent to which he 
was indebted to his predecessors in the poetic art. 

Outline of Vergil's life, 

P. Vergilius Maro was born 15 Oct., B.a 70, near Mantua, 
a town on the Mincio in North Italy, then called Cisalpine 
Gaul. He had not good health, and after being educated at 
Cremona and Mediolanum {MilMt)^ and studying Greek and phi- 
losophy elsewhere, he came back to live (probably) on his father's 
farm, until about B. c. 42. In that year Octavianus, afterwards 
the emperor Augustus, had defeated at Philippi Brutus and 
Cassius, the murderers of Julius Caesar ; and gave lands to his 
victorious soldiers in various parts of Italy, amongst other 
assignments being Vergil's farm. The poet's first acquaintance 
with Augustus was due to this event ; for he applied to him at 
Rome for the restitution of his property, and was successful. 
He became the friend of the rich art-patron Maecenas, the 
poet Horace, and the brilliant circle of literary men who were 
collected at the court of Augustus. The works of Vergil are 
not voluminous. The Eclogues are Idylls in imitation of the 

^ See remarks on this subject on p. 9. 

2 — 2 
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Greek poet Theocritus, and were written sometime before he 
was 33. The Georgics, an agricultural poem in four books, 
of which the form was more or less suggested by Hesiod, he 
wrote in the next few years, finishing them sometime about 
his 40th year. The Aeneid, his great work, he appears to 
have begun about B.C. 27, when he was 43 years of age, at 
the wish of Augustus. A few years later, finding his health 
failing, he tried travelling; and in the spring of 19 he was at 
Athens. The summer he spent with Augustus abroad, but died 
a few days after reaching Brundusium on his return. The day 
of his death was Sept. 22, and he was not quite 51. He was 
buried at Naples, where his tomb is still shewn, though the 
authenticity of it is at least doubtful. 

His character seems to have been most simple, pure, and 
loveable ; and his poetic fame was well established even before 
his death. 
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A E N E I D O S 



LIBER SEPTIMUS. 



Tu quoque litoribus nostris, Aeueia nutrix, 

Aetemam moriens famam, Caieta, dedisti; 

Et nunc servat honos sedem tuus, ossaque nomen 

Hesperia in magna, si qua est ea gloiia, signat 

At pius exsequiis Aeneas rite solutis, 5 

Aggere composite tumuli, postquam alta quierunt 

Aequora, tendit iter velis, portumque relinquit 

Adspirant aurae in noctem, nee Candida cursus 

Luna negat, splendet tremulo sub lumine pontus. 

Proxuma Circaeae raduntur litora terrae, 10 

Dives inaccessos ubi Solis filia lucos 

Adsiduo resonat cantu, tectisque superbis 

Urit odoratam noctuma in lumina cedrum, 

Argute tenues percurrens pectine telas. 

Hinc exaudiri gemitus iraeque leonum, 15 

Vincla recusantum et sera sub nocte rudentum, 

Saetigerique sues atque in praesepibus ursi 

Saevire, ac formae magnorum ululare luponim, 

Quos hominum ex facie dea saeva potentibus herbis 

Induerat Circe in voltus ac terga ferarum. 20 

Quae ne monstra pii paterentur talia Troes 

Delati in portus, neu litora dira subirent, 

Neptunus ventis inplevit vela secundis, 

Atque fiigam dedit, et praeter vada fervida vexit. 

lamque rubescebat radiis mare, et aethere ab alto 25 
Aurora in roseis fulgebat lutea bigis: 
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Cum venti posuere, omnisque repente resedit 

Flatus, et in lento luctantur marmore tonsae. 

Atque hie Aeneas ingentem ex aequore lucum 

Prospicit. Hunc inter fluvio Tiberinus amoeno 30 

Verticibus rapidis et multa flavus arena 

In mare prorumpit; variae circumque supraque 

Adsuetae ripis volucres et fluminis alveo 

Aethera mulcebant cantu lucoque volabant 

Flectere iter sociis terraeque advertere proras 35 

Imperat, et laetus fluvio succedit opaco. 

Nunc age, qui reges, Erato, quae tempora rerum, 
Quis Latio antiquo fuerit status, advena classem 
Cum primum Ausoniis exercitus appulit oris, 
Expediam, et primae revocabo exordia pugnae. 40 

Tu vatem, tu, diva, mone. Dicam horrida bella, 
Dicam acies, actosque animis in funera reges, 
Tyrrhenamque manum, totamque sub arma coactam 
Hesperiam. Maior rerum mihi nascitur ordo; 
Mains opus moveo. 

Rex arva Latinus et urbes 45 
lam senior longa placidas in pace regebat 
Hunc Fauno et nympha genitum Laurente Marica 
Accipimus : Fauno Picus pater : isque parentem 
Te, Satume, refert; tu sanguinis ultimus auctor. 
Filius huic fato divom prolesque virilis 50 

Nulla fuit, primaque oriens erepta iuventa est 
Sola domum et tantas servabat filia sedes, 
lam matura viro, iam plenis nubilis annis. 
Multi illam magno e Latio totaque petebant 
Ausonia; petit ante alios pulcherrimus omnes 55 

Turnus, avis atavisque potens, quem regia coniunx 
Adiungi generum miro properabat amore; 
Sed variis portenta deum terroribus obstant 
Laurus erat tecti medio in penetralibus altis, 
Sacra comam, multosque metu servata per annos, 6a 

Quam pater inventam, primas cum conderet arces, 
Ipse ferebatur Phoebo sacrasse Latinus, 
Laurentesque ab ea nomen posuisse colonis. 
Huius apes summum densae (mirabile dictu) 
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Stridore ingenti liquidum trans aethera vectae, 65 

Obsedere apicem, et pedibus per mutua nexis 

Examen subitum ramo frondente pependit 

Continuo vates, 'Externum cemimus/ inquit, 

'Adventare virum, et partes petere agmen easdem 

*Partibus ex isdem, et summa dominarier arce-' 70 

Praeterea, castis adolet dum altaria taedis, 

Et iuxta genitorem adstat Lavinia virgo, 

Visa, nefas, longis comprendere crinibus ignem, 

Atque omnem ornatum flamma crepitante cremari, 

Regalesque accensa comas, accensa coronam 75 

Insignem gemmis, turn fumida lumine fulvo 

Involvi, ac totis Volcanum spargere tectis. 

Id vero horrendum ac visu mirabile ferri : 

Namque fore inlustrem fama fatisque canebant 

Ipsam, sed populo magnum portendere bellum, 80 

At rex sollicitus monstris oracula Fauni, 

Fatidici genitoris, adit, lucosque sub alta 

Consulit Albunea, nemorum quae maxima sacro 

Fonte sonat saevamque exhalat opaca mephitim. 

Hinc Italae gentes omnisque Oenotria tellus 85 

In dubiis responsa petunt Hue dona sacerdos 

Cum tulit, et caesarum ovium sub nocte silenti 

Pellibiis incubuit stratis, somnosque petivit, 

Multa modis simulacra videt volitantia miris, 

Et varias audit voces, fruiturque deorum 90 

Conloquio, atque imis Acheronta adfatur Avernis. 

Hie et tum pater ipse petens responsa Latinus 

Centum lanigeras mactabat rite bidentes, 

Atque harum effultus tergo stratisque iacebat 

Velleribus : subita ex alto vox reddita luco est : 95 

*Ne pete conubiis natam sociare Latinis, 

*0 mea progenies, thalamis neu crede paratis; 

*Externi veniunt generi, qui sanguine nostrum 

*Nomen in astra ferant, quorumque ab stirpe nepotes 

'Omnia sub pedibus, qua Sol utrumque recurrens 100 

'Adspicit Oceanum, vertique regique videbunt' 

Haec responsa patris Fauni monitusque silenti 

Nocte datos non ipse suo premit ore Latinus: 

Sed circum^ late volitans iam Fama per urbes 
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Ausonias tulerat, cum Laomedontia pubes 105 

Gramineo ripae religavit ab aggere classem, 

Aeneas primique duces et pulcher lulus 
Corpora sub ramis deponunt arboris altae, 
Instituuntque dapes, et adorea liba per herbam 
Subiciunt epulis (sic luppiter ille monebat) 110 

Et Cereale solum pomis agrestibus augent. 
Consumptis hie forte aliis, ut vertere morsus 
Exiguam in Cererem penuria adegit edendi, 
Et violare manu malisque audacibus orbem 
Fatalis crusti, patulis nee parcere quadris': 115 

*Heus etiam mensas consumimus' inquit lulus, 
Nee plura adludens. Ea vox audita laborum 
Prima tulit finem, primamque loquentis ab ore 
Eripuit pater ac stupefactus numine pressit. 
Continuo, * Salve fatis mihi debita tellus, 120 

*Vosque/ ait, *o fidi Troiae salvete Penates. 

* Hie domus, haec patria est. Genitor mihi talia namque 

* (Nunc repeto) Anchises fatorum arcana reliquit : 
*"Cum te, nate, fames ignota ad litora vectum 
*"Accisis coget dapibus consumere mensas, 125 
*"Tum sperare domos defessus ibique memento 
'"Prima locare manu molirique aggere tecta." 

' Haec erat ilia fames ; haec nos suprema manebat, 

'Exitiis positura modum. 

*Quare agite, et primo laeti cum lumine solis, 130 

* Quae loca, quive habeant homines, ubi moenia gentis, 
*Vestigemus, et a portu diversa petamus. 

'Nunc pateras libate lovi, precibusque vocate 
'Anchisen genitorem, et vina reponite mensis.' 
Sic deinde effatus frondenti tempora ramo 135 

Implicat, et Geniumque lod primamque deorum 
Tellurem Nymphasque et adhuc ignota precatur 
Flumina, tum Noctem Noctisque orientia signa 
Idaeumque lovem Phrygiamque ex ordine Matrem 
Invocat, et duplices caeloque Ereboque parentes. 140 
Hie pater omnipotens ter caelo clams ab alto 
Intonuit, radiisque ardentem lucis et auro 
Ipsfe manu quatiens ostendit ab aethere nubenu 
Diditur hie subito Troiana per agmina rumor, 
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Advenisse diem, quo debita moenia condant. 145 

Certatim instaurant epulas, - atque omine magno 
Crateras laeti statuunt, et vina coronant. 

Postera cum prima lustrabat lampade terras 
Orta dies, urbem et fines et litora gentis 
Diversi explorant; haec fontis stagna Numid, 150 

Hunc Thybrira fluvium, hie fortes habitare Latinos. 
Tum satus Anchisa delectos ordine ab omni 
Centum ofatores augusta ad moenia regis 
Ire iubet, ramis velatos Palladis omnes, 
Donaque ferre viro, pacemque exposcere Teucris. 155 
Haud mora: festinant iussi, rapidisque feruntur 
Passibus. Ipse humili designat moenia fossa, 
Moliturque locum; primasque in litore sedes, 
Castrorum in morem, pinnis atque aggere cingit. 
lamque iter emensi turres ac tecta Latinorum 160 

Ardua cernebant iuvenes muroque subibant 
Ante urbem pueri et primaevo flore iuventus 
Exercentur equis, domitantque in pulvere currus, 
Aut acres tendunt arcus, aut lenta lacertis 
Spicula contorquent, cursuque ictuque lacessunt : 165 

Cum praevectus equo longaevi regis ad aures 
Nuntius ingentes ignota in veste reportat 
Advenisse viros. Ille intra tecta vocari 
Imperat, et solio medius consedit avito. 
Tectum augustum, ingens, centum sublime columnis, 170 
Urbe fuit summa, Laurentis regia Pici, 
Horrendum silvis et religione parentum. 
Hie sceptra accipere et primos attollere fasces 
Regibus omen erat; hoc illis curia templum, 
Hae sacris sedes epulis; hie ariete caeso 175 

Perpetuis soliti patres considere mensis. 
Quin etiam veterum effigies ex ordine avorum 
Antiqua e cedro, Italusque^ paterque Sabinus 
Vitisator, curvam servans sub imagine falcem, 
Saturnusque senex, lanique bifrontis imago, 180 

Vestibulo adstabant, aliique ab origine reges, 
Martiaque ob patriam pugnando volnera passi. 
Multaque praeterea sacris in postibus arma, 
Captivi pendent currus, curvaeque secures, 
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Et cristae capitum, et portaram ingentia claustra, 185 
Spiculaque clipeique ereptaque rostra carinis. 
Ipse Quirinali lituo parvaque sedebat 
Succinctus trabea, laevaque ancile gerebat 
Picus, equum domitor: quern capta cupidine coniunx 
Aurea percussum virga versumque venenis 190 

Fecit avem Circe, sparsitque coloribus alas. 
Tali intus templo divom patriaque Latinus 
Sede sedens Teucros ad sese in tecta vocavit; 
Atque haec ingressis placido prior edidit ore: 
Dicite, Dardanidae, (neque enim nescimus et urbem, 195 
Et genus, auditique advertitis aequore cursum,) 
Quid petitis? quae causa rates aut cuius egentes 
Litus ad Ausonium tot per vada caemla vexit? 
Sive errore viae seu tempestatibus acti 
(Qualia multa mari nautae patiuntur in alto) 200 

Fluminis intrastis ripas, portuque sedetis : 
Ne fugite hospitium, neve ignorate Latinos 
Saturni gentem, haud vincio nee legibus aequam, 
Sponte sua veterisque dei se more tenentem. 
Atque equidem memini (fama est obscurior annis) 205 
Auruncos ita ferre senes, his ortus ut agris 
Dardanus Idaeas Phrygiae penetrarit ad urbes, 
Threiciamque Samum, quae nunc Samothracia fertur. 
Hinc ilium Corythi T)nnrhena ab sede profectum 
Aurea nunc solio stellantis regia caeli 210 

Accipit, et numerum divorum altaribus auget' 
Dixerat ; et dicta Ilioneus sic voce secutus : 
Rex, genus egregium Fauni, nee fluctibus actos 
Atra subegit hiemps vestris succedere terns, 
Nee sidus regione viae litusve fefellit: 215 

Consilio hanc omnes animisque volentibus urbem 
Adferimur, pulsi regnis, quae maxima quondam 
Extremo veniens Sol adspiciebat Olympo. 
Ab love principium generis; love Dardana pubes 
Gaudet avo; rex ipse lovis de gente suprema 220 

Troius Aeneas tua nos ad limina misit 
Quanta per Idaeos saevis effusa Mycenis 
Tempestas ierit campos, quibus actus uterque 
Europae atque Asiae fatis concurrent orbis, 
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*Audiit, et si quern tellus extrema refuso 225 

*Submovet Oceano, et si quem extenta plaganim 

*Quattuor in medio dirimit plaga Solis iniqui, 

*Diluvio ex illo tot vasta per aequora vecti 

*Dis sedem exiguam patriis litusque rogamus 

* Innocuum, et cunctis undamque auramque patentem, 230 

*Non erimus regno indecores, nee vestra feretur 

'Fama levis, tantique abolescet gratia facti, 

*Nec Troiam Ausonios gremio excepisse pigebit. 

'Fata per Aeneae iuro dextramque potentem, 

*Sive fide, seu quis bello est expertus et armis ; 235 

*Multi nos populi, multae (ne temne, quod ultro 

*Praeferimus manibus vittas ac verba precantia) 

*Et petiere sibi et voluere adiungere gentes. 

*Sed nos fata deum vestras exquirere terras 

*Imperiis egere suis. Hinc Dardanus ortus; 240 

*Huc repetit iussisque ingentibus urguet Apollo 

'Tyrrhenum ad Thybrim et fontis vada sacra Numici. 

*Dat tibi praeterea fortunae parva prioris 

*Munera, reliquias Troia ex ardente receptas. 

*Hoc pater Anchises auro libabat ad aras: 245 

*Hoc Priami gestamen erat, cum iura vocatis 

' More daret populis ; sceptrumque, sacerque tiaras, 

'Iliadumque labor vestes/ 

Talibus Ilionei dictis defixa Latinus 
Obtutu tenet ora, soloque inmobilis haeret, 250 

Intentos volvens oculos. Nee purpura regem 
Picta movet, nee sceptra movent Priameia tantum, 
Quantum in conubio natae thalamoque moratur, 
Et veteris Fauni volvit sub pectore sortem. 
Hune ilium fatis externa ab sede profectum 255 

Portendi generum, paribusque in regna vocari 
Auspiciisj huie progeniem virtute futuram 
Egregiam, et totum quae viribus occupet orbem. 
Tandem laetus ait : * Di nostra incepta seeundent, 
*Auguriumque suum ! Dabitur, Troiane, quod optas; 260 
*Munera nee spemo. Non vobis, rege Latino, 
*Divitis uber agri Troiaeve opulentia deerit. 
'Ipse modo Aeneas, nostri si tanta cupido est, 
*Si iungi hospitio properat sociusque vocari, 
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*Adveniat, voltus neve exhorrescat amicos. 265 

'Pars mihi pads erit, dextram tetigisse tyranni. 

* Vos contra regi mea nunc mandata referte. 
*Est mihi nata, viro gentis quam iuhgere nostrae 
*Non patrio ex adyto sortes, non plnrima caelo 
'Monstra sinunt; generos externis adfore ab oris, 270 

* Hoc Latio restare canunt, qui sanguine nostrum 
*Nomen in astra ferant. Hunc ilium poscere fata 
'Et reor, et, si quid veri mens augurat, opto.' 
Haec effatus, equos numero pater eligit omni: 

Stabant ter centum nitidi in praesepibus altis : 275 

Omnibus extemplo Teucris iubet ordine duci 

Instratos ostro alipedes pictisque tapetis : 

Aurea pectoribus demissa monilia pendent; 

Tecti auro, fulvum mandunt sub dentibus aurum. 

Absenti Aeneae currum geminosque iugales, 280 

Semine ab aetherio, spirantes naribus ignem, 

Illorum de gente, patri quos daedala Circe ; 

Supposita de matre nothos furata creaviti 

Talibus Aeneadae donis dictisque Latini 

Sublimes in equis redeunt, pacemque reportant. 285 

Ecce autem Inachiis sese referebat ab Argis 
Saeva lovis coniunx, aurasque invecta tenebat; 
Et laetum Aeneam classemque ex aethere longe 
Dardaniam Siculo prospexit ab usque Pachyno. 
Moliri iam tecta videt, iam fidere terrae; 290 

Deseruisse rates. Stetit acri fixa dolore. 
Tum quassans caput haec effundit pectore dicta : 

* Heu stirpem invisam, et fatis contraria nostris 

* Fata Phrygum ! Num Sigeis occumbere campis, 
*Num capti potuere capi? num incensa cremavit 295 
*Troia viros? Medias acies mediosque per ignes 

* Invenere viam. At, credo, mea numina tandem 

* Fessa iacent, odiis aut exsaturata quievi : — 

' Quin etiam patria excussos infesta per undas 

*Ausa sequi, et profugis toto me opponere ponto. 300 

'Absumptae in Teucros vires caelique marisque. 

*Quid S5n:tes aut Scylla mihi, quid vasta Charybdis 

'Profuit? Optato conduntur Thybridis alveo, 

*Securi pelagi atque mei. Mars perdere gentem 
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'Inmanem Lapithum valuit; concessit in iras 305 

*Ipse deum antiquam genitor Calydona Dianae; 

* Quod scelus. aut Lapithas tantum, aut Calydona me- 

rentem ? 
*Ast ego, magna lovis coniunx, nil linquere inausum 
'Quae potui infelix, quae memet in omnia verti, 
*Vincor ab Aenea. Quod si mea numina non sunt 310 

* Magna satis, dubitem baud equidem inplorare quod 

usquam est. 
' Flectere si nequeo Superos, Acberonta movebo. 
'Non dabitur regnis, esto, prohibere Latinis, 

* Atque inmota manet fatis Lavinia coniunx ; 

*At trahere, atque moras tantis licet addere rebus: 315 
*At licet amborum populos exscindere regum. 
*Hac gener atque socer coeant mercede suorum. 
*Sanguihe Troiano et Rutulo dotabere, virgo, 

* Et Bellona manet te pronuba. Nee face tantum 
'Cisseis praegnans ignes enixa iugales; 320 
*Quin idem Veneri partus suus, et Paris alter, 

* Funestaeque iterum recidiva in Pergama taedae/ 

Haec ubi dicta dedit, terras horrenda petivit; 
Luctificam Allecto Dirarum ab sede dearum 
Infernisque ciet tenebris, cui tristia bella 325 

Iraeque insidiaeque et crimina noxia cordi. 
Odit et ipse pater Pluton, odere sorores 
Tartareae monstrum : tot sese vertit in ora, 
Tam saevae facies, tot puUulat atra colubris. 
Quam luno his acuit verbis, ac talia fatur: 330 

*Hunc mihi da proprium, virgo sata Nocte, laborem, 
*Hanc operam, ne noster honos infractave cedat 
*Fama loco, neu conubiis ambire Latinum 
*Aeneadae possint, Italosve obsidere fines. 
'Tu potes unanimos armare in proelia fratres, 335 

'Atque odiis versare domos; tu verbera tectis 

* Funereasque inferre faces ; tibi nomina mille, 
*Mille nocendi artes. Fecundum concute pectus, 
*Disiice compositam pacem, sere crimina belli; 

*Arma velit, poscatque simul, rapiatque iuventus/ 340 

Exin Gorgoneis Allecto infecta venenis 
Principio Latium et Laurentis tecta tyranni 
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Celsa petit, tacitumque obsedit limen Amatae, 

Quam super adventu Teucnim Turnique hymenaeis 

Femineae ardentem curaeque iraeque coquebant. 345 

Huic dea caenileis unum de crinibus anguem 

Conicit, inque sinum praecordia ad intima subdit, 

Quo furibunda domum monstro permisceat omnem. 

Ille inter vestes et levia pectora lapsus 

Volvitur attactu nullo, fallitque furentem, 350 

Vipeream inspirans animam; fit tortile coUo 

Aurum ingens coluber, fit longae taenia vittae, 

Innectitque comas, et membris lubricus errat. 

Ac dum prima lues udo sublapsa veneno 

Pertemptat sensus, at que ossibus inplicat ignem, 355 

Necdum animus toto percepit pectore flammam, 

Mollius, et solito matrum de more, locuta est, 

Multa super nata lacrimans Phrygiisque hymenaeis : 

*Exsulibusne datur ducenda Lavinia Teucris, 

'O genitor? nee te miseret nataeque tuique? 360 

*Nec matris miseret, quam primo aquilone relinquet 

* Perfidus, alta petens, abducta virgine, praedo ? 
*At non sic Phrygius penetrat Lacedaemona pastor, 

* Ledaeamque Helenam Troianas vexit ad urbes ? 

* Quid tua sancta fides ? quid cura antiqua tuorum, 365 
*Et consanguineo totiens data dextera Turno? 

*Si gener externa petitur de gente Latinis, 

' Idque sedet, Faunique premunt te iussa parentis, 

* Omnem equidem sceptris terram quae libera nostris 

* Dissidet, externam reor, et sic dicere divos. 370 
*Et. Turno, si prima domus repetatur origo, 

*Inachus Acrisiusque patres, mediaeque Mycenae.' 

His ubi nequiquam dictis experta Latinum 
Contra stare videt, penitusque in viscera lapsum 
Serpentis furiale malum, totamque pererrat, 375 

Turn va-o infelix, ingentibus excita monstris, 
Inmensam sine more furit lymphata per urbem. 
Ceu quondam torto volitans sub verbere turbo, 
Quem pueri magno in gyro vacua atria circum 
Intenti ludo exercent j ille actus habena 386 

Curvatis fertur spatiis; stupet inscia supra 
Inpubesque manus, mirata volubile buxumj 
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^ Dant animos plagae : non cursu segnior illo 
Per medias urbes agitur populosque feroces. 
Quin etiam in silvas, simulate numine Bacchi, 385 

Maius adorta nefas, maioremque orsa furorem, 
Evolat, et nata^m frondosis montibus abdit, 
Quo thalamum eripiat Teucris, taedasque moretur. 
Euhoe, Bacche, fremens, solum te virgine dignum 
Vociferans : etenim molles tibi sumere thyrsos, 390 

Te lustrare choros, sacrum tibi pascere crinem. 
Faraa volat, furiisque accensas pectore matres 
Idem omnes simul ardor agit, nova quaerere tecta. 
Deseruere domos, ventis dant colla comasque : 
Ast aliae tremulis ululatibus aethera complent, 395 

Pampineasque gerunt incinctae pellibus hastas. 
Ipsa inter medias fiagrantem fervida pinum 
Sustinet, ac natae Turnique canit hymenaeos, 
Sanguineam torquens aciem, torvumque repente 
Clamat : * lo matres, audite, ubi quaeque, Latinae. 400 
'Si qua piis animis manet infelicis Amatae 
'Gratia, si iuris materni cura remordet: 
* Solvite crinales vittas, capite orgia mecum.' 
Talem inter silvas, inter deserta ferarum, 
Reginam AUecto stimulis agit undique Bacchi. 405 

Postquam visa satis primos acuisse furores, 
Consiliumque omnemque doftium vertisse Latini : 
Protinus hinc fuscis tristis dea tollitur alis 
Audacis Rutuli ad muros, quam dicitur urbem 
Acrisioneis Danae fundasse colonis, 410 

Praecipiti delata Noto. Locus Ardea quondam 
Dictus avis; et nunc magnum manet Ardea nomen; 
Sed fortuna fuit Tectis hie Turnus in altis 
lam mediam nigra carpebat nocte quietem. 
Allecto torvam faciem et furialia membra 415 

Exuit; in voltus sese transformat aniles, 
Et frontem obscenam rugis arat : induit albos 
Cum vitta crines ; tum ramum innectit olivae : 
Fit Calybe, lunonis anus templique sacerdos, 
Et iuvenr ante oculos his se cum vocibus ofFert \ 420 
*Tume, tot incassum fusos patiere labores, 
*Et tua Dardaniis transcribi sceptra colonis? 
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*Rex tibi coniugium et quaesitas sanguine dotes 

'Abnegat, externusque in regnum quaeritur heres. 

*I nunc, ingratis offer te, inrise, periclis ; 425 

*Tyrrhenas, i, sterne acies; tege pace Latinos. 

*Haec adeo tibi me, placida cum nocte iaceres, 

*Ipsa palam fari omnipotens Saturnia iussit. 

*Quare age, et armari pubem portisque moveri 

* Laetus in arma para, et Phrygios, qui flumine pulchro 430 

* Consedere, duces pictasque exure carinas. 

* Caelestum vis magna iubet. Rex ipse Latinus, 
'Ni dare cpniugium et dicto parere fatetiu*, 
*Sentiat, et tandem Turnum experiatur in armis.' 

Hie iuvenis, vatem irridens, sic orsa vicissim 435 

Ore refert : ' Classes invectas Thybridis undam, 

* Non, ut rere, meas effugit nuntius aures : 

* Ne tantos mihi finge metus : nee regia luno 
*Inmemor est nostri. 

*Sed te victa situ verique effeta senectus, 440 

*0 mater, curis nequiquam exercet, et arma 
*Regum intet falsa vatem formidine ludit. 
*Cura tibi divom effigies et templa tueri; 

* Bella viri pacemque regant, quis bella gerenda.' 

Talibus AUecto dictis exarsit in iras, 445 

At iuveni oranti subitus tremor occupat artus; 
Deriguere oculi : tot Erinnys sibilat hydris, 
Tantaque se facies aperit. Tum flammea torquens 
Lumina cunctantem et quaerentem dicere plura 
Reppulit, et geminos erexit crinibus angues, 450 

Verberaque insonuit, rabidoque haec addidit ore: 
*En, ego, victa situ, quam veri effeta senectus 
'Arma inter regum falsa formidine ludit; 

* Respice ad haec ; adsum dirarum ab sede sororum ; 
'Bella manu letumque gero.' 455 
Sic effata facem iuveni coniecit, et atro 

Lumine fumantes fixit sub pectore taedas. 

Olli somnum ingens rumpit pavor, ossaque et artus 

Perfundit toto proruptus corpore sudor. 

Arma amens fremit; arma toro tectisque requirit 460 

Saevit amor ferri et scelerata insania belli, 

Ira super: magno veluti cum flamma sonore 
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Virgea suggeritur costis undantis aeni, 

Exsultantque aestu laticesj furit intus aquai 

Fumidus atque alte spumis exuberat amnis ; 465 

Nee iam se capit unda; volat vapor ater ad auras. 

Ergo iter ad regem polluta pace Latinum 

Indicit primis iuvenum, et iubet arma parari, 

Tutari Italiam, detrudere finibus hostem; 

Se satis ambobus Teucrisque venire Latinisque. 470 

Haec ubi dicta dedit divosque in vota vocavit, 

Certatim sese Rutuli exhortantur in arma : 

Hunc decus egregium formae movet atque iuventae, 

Hunc atavi reges, hunc claris dextera factis. 

Dum Turnus Rutulos animis audacibus implet, 475 
Allecto in Teucros Stygiis se concitat alis, 
Arte nova speculata locum, quo litore pulcher 
Insidiis cursuque feras agitabat lulus. 
Hie subitam canibus rabiem Cocytia virgo 
Obieit, et noto nares contingit odore, 480 

Ut cervum ardentes agerent : quae prima laborum 
Causa fuit, belloque animos aceendit agrestes. 
Cervus erat forma praestanti et cornibus ingens, 
Tyrrhidae pueri quern matris ab ubere raptum 
Nutribant, Tyrrheusque pater, cui regia parent 485 

Armenta, et late custodia credita campi. 
Adsuetum imperiis soror omni Silvia eura 
Mollibus intexens ornabat comua sertis, 
Peetebatque ferum, puroque in fonte lavabat. 
lUe, manum patiens mensaeque adsuetus herili, 490 

Errabat silvis, rursusque ad limina nota 
Ipse domum sera quamvis se nocte ferebat. 
Hunc. proeul errantem rabidae venantis luli 
Commovere canes, fluvio cum forte seeundo 
Deflueret, ripaque aestus viridante levaret 495 

Ipse etiam, eximiae laudis suceensus amore, 
Ascanius eurvo direxit spicula cornu : 
Nee dextrae erranti deus afuit, actaque multo 
Perque uterum sonitu perque ilia venit arunda 
Saucius at quadrupes nota intra tecta refugit, 500 

Successitque gemens stabulis, questuque cruentus 
Atque imploranti similis tectum omne replebat. 

AEN. VTI. X 
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Silvia prima soror, palmis percussa lacertos, 

Auxilium vocat, et duros conclamat agrestes. 

OUi (pestis enim tadtis latet aspera silvis) 505 

Inprovisi adsunt, hie torre armatus obusto, 

Stipitis hie gravidi nodis: quod euique repertum 

Rimanti, telum ira facit Voeat agmina Tyrrheus, 

Quadrifidam quereum cuneis ut forte coaetis 

Seindebat, rapta spirans immane securL 510 

At saeva e speeulis tempus dea naeta noeendi 

Ardua teeta petit stabuli, et de culmine summo 

Pastorale eanit signum, comuque reeurvo 

Tartarean! intendit voeem: qua protinus omne 

Contremuit nemus, et silvae insonuere profundae. 515 

Audiit et Triviae longe laeus; audiit amnis 

Sulfurea Nar albus aqua, fontesque Velini; 

Et trepidae matres pressere ad peetora natos. 

Turn vero ad voeem celeres, qua bueeina signum 

Dira dedit, raptis eoneurrunt undique telis 520 

Indomiti agrieolae: nee non et Troia pubes 

Aseanio auxilium eastris efifundit apertis. 

Direxere aeies. Non iam certamine agresti, 

Stipitibus duris agitur sudibusve praeustis; 

Sed ferro aneipiti deeemunt, atraque late 525 

Horrescit strictis seges ensibus, aeraque fulgent 

Sole laeessita, et lueem sub nubila iaetant : 

Fluetus uti primo coepit cum albeseere vento, 

Paulatim sese toUit mare, et altius undas 

Erigit, inde imo consurgit ad aethera fundo. 530 

Hie iuvenis primam ante aciem stridente sagitta, 

Natorum Tyrrhei fuerat qui maximus, Almo 

Stemitur; haesit enim sub gutture volnus, et udae 

Voeis iter tenuemque inelusit sanguine vitam; 

Corpora multa virum cirea, seniorque Galaesus, 535 

Dum paei medium se offert, iustissimus unus 

Qui fuit, Ausoniisque olim ditissimus arvis. 

Quinque greges illi balantum, quina redibant 

Armenta, et terram eentum vertebat aratris. 

Atque ea per campos aequo dum Marte geruntur, 540 
Promissi dea facta potens, ubi sanguine bellum 
Imbuity et primae commisit funera pugnae. 
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Deserit Hesperiam, et caeli conversa per auras 
lunonem victrix adfatur voce superba: 

* En, perfecta tibi bello discordia tristi : 545 
*Dic in amicitiam coeant, et foedera iungant 

* Quandoquidem Ausonio respersi sanguine Teucros, 
*Hoc etiam his addam, tua si mihi certa voluntas; 
*rinitimas in bella feram rumoribus urbes, 
*Accendamque animos insani Martis amore, 550 
*Undique ut auxilio veniant; spargam arma per agros.' 
Turn contra luno : * Terrorum et fraudis abunde est 

* Stant belli causae : pugnatur comminus armis. 
'Quae fors prima dedit, sanguis novus imbuit arma. 
*Talia coniugia et tales celebrent hymenaeos 555 
'Egregium Veneris genus et rex ipse Latinus, 

*Te super aetherias errare licentius auras 

*Haud Pater ille velit, summi regnator Olympi. 

' Cede locis. Ego, si qua super fortuna laborum est, 

'Ipsa regam.' Tales dederat Saturnia voces. 560 

Ilia autem attoUit stridentes anguibus alas, 

Cocytique pedit sedem, supera ardua linquens. 

Est locus Italiae medio sub montibus altis, 

Nobilis et fama multis memoratus in oris, 

Ampsancti valles; densis hunc frondibus atrum 565 

Urguet utrimque latus nemoris, medioque fragosus 

Dat sonitum saxis et torto vertice torrens. 

Hie specus horrendum et saevi spiracula Ditis 

Monstrantur, ruptoque ingens Acheronte vorago 

Pestiferas aperit fauces: quis condita Erinys, 570 

Invisum nurnen, terras caelumque levabat 

Nee minus interea extremam Saturnia bello 
Imponit regina manum. Ruit omnis in urbem 
Pastorum ex acie numerus, caesosque reportant 
Almonem puerum, foedatique ora Galaesi; 575 

Implorantque deos, obtestanturque Latinum. 
Tumus adest, medioque in crimine caedis et igni 
Terrorem ingeminat : Teucros in regna vocari ; 
Stirpem admisceri Phrygiam; se limine pelli. 
Tum, quorum attonitae Baccho nemora avia matres 580 
Insultant thiasis, (neque enim leve nomen Amatae,) 
Undique coUecti coeunt, Martemque fatigant 

3—2 
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I licet infandum cuncti contra omina bellum, 

Contra fata deum, perverso numine poscunt 

Certatim regis circumstant tecta Latini : 585 

Ille velut pelagi rupes inmota resistitj 

Ut pelagi rupes magno veniente fragore, 

Quae sese, multis circum latrantibus undis, 

Mole tenet; scopuli nequiquam et spumea circum 

Saxa fremunt, laterique inlisa refunditur alga. 590 

Verum ubi nulla datur caecum exsuperare potestas 

Consilium, et saevae nutu lunonis eunt res ; 

Multa deos aurasque pater testatus inanes, 

*Frangimur heu fatis/ inquit, *ferimurque procella! 

*Ipsi has sacrilego pendetis sanguine poenas, 505 

*0 miseri. Te, Tume, nefas, te triste manebit 

*Supplicium; votisque deos venerabere seris. 

* Nam mihi parta quies, omnisque in limine portus ; 

*Funere felici spolior.' Nee plura locutus 

Saepsit se tectis, rerumque reliquit habenas. 600 

Mos erat Hesperio in Latio, quem protinus urbes 
Albanae coluere sacrum, nunc maxima rerum 
Roma colit, cum prima movent in proelia Martem, 
Sive Getis inferre manu lacrimabile bellum, 
Hyrcanisve Arabisve parant, seu tendere ad Indos, 605 
Auroramque sequi Parthosque reposcere signa. 
Sunt geminae Belli portae, (sic nomine dicunt,) 
Religione sacrae et saevi formidine Martis: 
Centum aerei claudunt vectes aetemaque ferri 
Robora, nee custos absistit limine lanus. 610 

Has, ubi certa sedet patribus sententia pugnae, 
Ipse Quirinali trabea cinctuque Gabino 
Insignis reserat stridentia limina Consul; 
Ipse vocat pugnas; sequitur tum cetera pubes, 
Aereaque adsensu conspirant comua rauco. 615 

Hoc et tum Aeneadis indicere bella Latinus 
More iubebatur tristesque recludere portas. 
Abstinuit tactu pater, aversusque refugit 
Foeda ministeria, et caecis se condidit umbris. 
Tum Regina deum caelo delapsa morantes 620 

Impulit ipsa manu portas, et cardine verso 
Belli ferratos rumpit Satumia postes. 
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Ardet inexcita Ausonia atque immobilis ante. 

Pars pedes ire parat campis, pars arduus altis 

Pulverulentus equis furit : oihnes ariiia requirunt 625 

Pars leves elipeos et spicula lucida tergunt 

Arvina pingui, subiguntque in cote secures; 

Signaque ferre iuvat, sonitusque audire tubarum. 

Quinque adeo iaaagnae positis incudibus urbes 

Tela novant, Atina potens, Tiburque superbum, 630 

Ardea Cnistumerique et turrigerae Anteranae. 

Tegmina tuta cavant capitum, flectuntque salignas 

Umbonum crates ; alii thoracas aeiios, 

Aut leves ocreas lento ducunt argento. 

Vomeris hue et falcis honos, hue omnis aratri 635 

Cessit amor; recoquunt patrios fomacibus enses. 

Classica iamque sonant; it bello tessera signum. 

Hie galeam tectis trepidus rapit; ille frementes 

Ad iuga cogit equos; clipeumque auroque trilicem 

Loricam induitur, fidoque accingitur ense. 640 

Pandite nunc Helicona, deae, cantusque movete, 
Qui bello exciti reges, quae quemque secutae 
Complerint campos acies, quibus Itala iam turn 
Floruerit terra alma viris, quibus arserit armis. 
Et meministis enim, divae, et memorare potestis: 645 
Ad nos vix tenuis fkmae perlabitur aura. 

Primus init bellum Tyrrhenis asper ab oris 
Contemptor divom Mezentius, agminaque armat 
Filius huic iuxta Lausus, quo pulchrior alter 
Non fuit, eXcepto Laurentis corpore Tumi. 650 

Lausus, equum domitor debellatorque ferarum, 
Ducit Agyllina nequiquam ex urbe secutos 
Mille viros; dignus, patriis qui laetior esset 
Imperils, et cui pater haud Mezentius esset. 

Post hos insignem palma per gramina currum 655 

Victoresque ostentat equosi satus Hercule pulchro 
Pulcher Aventinus; clipeoque insigne paternum 
Centum angues, cinctamque gerit serpentibus Hydram; 
Collis Aventini silva quem Rhea sacerdos 
Furtivum partu sub luminis edidit oras, 66d 

Mixta deo mulier, postquam Laurentia victor 
Geiyone extincto Tirynthius attigit arva, 
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Tyrrhenoque boves in flumine lavit Hiberas. 

Pila manu saevosque gerunt in bella dolones, 

£t tereti pugnant mucrone veruque Sabello. 665 

Ipse pedes, tegumen torquens immane leonis, 

Terribili inpexum saeta, cum dentibus albis 

Indutus capiti, sic regia tecta subibat, 

Horridus, Herculeoque humeros innexus amictu. 

Turn gemini fratres Tiburtia moenia linquunt, 670 

Fratris Tiburti dictam cognomine gentem, 

Catillusque acerque Coras, Argiva inventus, 

£t primam ante aciem densa inter tela feruntur; 

Ceu duo nubigenae cum vertice montis ab alto 

Descendunt Centauri, Homolen Othiymque nivalem 675 

Linquentes cursu rapido; dat euntibus ingens 

Silva locum, et magno cedunt virgulta fragore. 

Nee Praenestinae fundator defuit urbis. 
Volcano genitum pecora inter agrestia regem 
Inventumque focis omnis quern credidit aetas, 680 

Caeculus. Hunc legio late comitatur agrestis; 
Quique altum Praeneste viri, quique arva Gabinae 
lunonis gelidumque Anienem et roscida rivis 
Hemica saxa colunt; quos dives Anagnia pascit, 
Quos, Amasene pater. Non illis omnibus arma 685 

Nee clipei currusve sonant. Pars maxima glandes 
Liventis plumbi spargit; pars spicula gestat 
Bina manu, fulvosque lupi de pelle galeros 
Tegmen habent capiti; vestigia nuda sinistri 
Instituere pedis; crudus tegit altera pero. 690 

At Messapus, equum domitor, Neptunia proles. 
Quern neque fas igni cuiquam nee sternere ferro, 
lam pridem resides populos desuetaque bello 
Agmina in arma vocat subito, ferrumque retractat 
Hi Fescenninas ades Aequosque Faliscos, 695 

Hi Soractis habent arces Flaviniaque arva, 
£t Cimini cum monte lacum lucosque Capenos. 
Ibant aequati numero, regemque canebant, 
Ceu quondam nivei liquida inter nubila cycni, 
Cum sese e pastu referunt, et longa canoros 700 

Dant per colla modos: sonat amnis et Asia longe 
Pulsa palus. 
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Nee quisquam aeratas acies ex agmine tanto 

Misceri putet: aeriam sed gurgite ab alto 

Urgueri volucrum raucarum ad litora nubenu 705 

Ecce, Sabinorum prisco de sanguine magnum 
Agmen agens Clausus, magnique ipse agminis instar, 
Claudia nunc a quo diflfunditur et tribus et gens 
Per Latium, postquam in partem data Roma Sabinis. 
Una ingens Amitema cohors priscique Quirites, 710 

Ereti manus omnis oliviferaeque Mutuscae: 
Qui Nomentum urbem, qui Rosea rura Velini, 
Qui Tetricae horrentis rupes montemque Severum 
Casperiamque colunt Forulosque et flumen Himellae; 
Qui Tiberim Fabarimque bibunt, quos frigida misit 715 
Nursia, et Hortinae classes populique Latini, 
Quosque secans-infaustum interluit AUia nomen: 
Quam multi Libyco volvuntur marmore fluctus, 
Saevus ubi Orion hibernis conditur undis; 
Vel cum sole novo densae torrentur aristae, 720 

Aut Hermi campo, aut Lyciae flaventibus arvis. 
Scuta sonant, pulsuque pedum conterrita tellus. 

Hinc Agamemnonius, Troiani nominis hostis, 
Curru iungit Halesus equos, Tumoque feroces 
Mille rapit populos, vertunt felicia Baccho 725 

Massica qui rastris, et quos de collibus altis 
Aurunci misere patres, Sidicinaque iuxta 
Aequora; quique Gales linquunt, amnisque vadosi 
Accola Voltumi, pariterque Saticulus asper, 
Oscorumque manus. Teretes sunt aclydes illis 730 

Tela; sed haec lento mos est aptare flagello. 
Laevas caetra tegit; falcatl comminus enses. 

Nee tu carminibus nostris indictus abibis, 
Oebale, quem generasse Telon Sebethide nympha 
Fertur, Teleboum Capreas cum regna teneret, 735 

lam senior; patriis sed non et filius arvis 
Contentus late iam tum dicione premebat 
Sarrastes populos et quae rigat aequora Samus, 
Quique Rufras Batulumque tenent atque arva Celemnae, 
Et quos maliferae despectant moenia Abellaei 740 

Teutonico ritu soliti torquere cateias: 
Tegmina quis capitum raptus de subere cortex, 
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Aerataeque niicant peltae, micat aereus ensis. 

£t te montosae misere in proelia Nersae, 
Ufens, insignem fama et felicibus armis: 745 

Horrida praecipue cui gens, adsuetaque multo 
Venatu nemorum, duris Aequicula glaebis. 
Armati terram exercent, semperque recentes 
Convectare iuvat praedas et vivere rapto. 

Quin et Marruvia venit de gente sacerdos, 750 

Fronde super galeam et felici comptus oliva, 
Archippi regis missu, fortissimus Umbro, 
Vipereo generi et graviter spirantibus hydris 
Spargere qui somnos cantuque manuque solebat, 
Mulcebatque iras, et morsus arte levabat 755 

Sed non Dardaniae medicari cuspidis ictum 
Evaluit, neque eum iuvere in volnera cantus 
Somniferi, et Marsis quaesitae montibus herbae. 
Te nemus Anguitiae, vitrea te Fucinus unda, 
Te liquidi Severe lacus. 760 

Ibat et Hippolyti proles pulcherrima bello, 
Virbius, insignem quem mater Aricia misit, 
Eductum Egeriae lucis, humentia circum 
Litora, pinguis ubi et placabilis ara Dianae. 
Namque ferunt fama Hippolytum, postquam arte novercae: 
Occident, patriasque explerit sanguine poenas 766 

Turbatis distractus equis, ad sidera rursus 
Aetheria et superas caeli venisse sub auras, 
Paeoniis revocatum herbis et amore Dianae. 
Tum pater omnipotens, aliquem indignatus ab umbris 770 
Mortalem infernis ad lumina surgere vitae, 
Ipse repertorem medicinae talis et artis 
Fulmine Phoebigenam Stygias detrusit ad undas. 
At Trivia Hippolytum secretis alma recondit 
Sedibus, et nymphae Egeriae nemorique relegat, 775 

Solus ubi in silvis ItaHs ignobilis aevum 
Exigeret, versoque ubi nomine Virbius esset. 
Unde etiam templo Triviae lucisque sacratis 
Comipedes arcentur equi, quod litore currum 
Et iuvenem monstris pavidi efFudere marinis. 780 

Filius ardentes baud setius aequore campi 
Exercebat equos, curruque in bella ruebat. 
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Ipse inter primos praestanti corpore Turnus 
Vertitur arma tenens, et toto vertice supra est: 
Cui triplici crinita iuba galea alta Chimaeram 785 

Sustinet, Aetnaeos efflantem faucibus ignes ; 
Tarn magis ilia fremens, et tristibus effera flammis, 
Quam magis effuso crudescunt sanguine pugnae. 
At levem clipeum sublatis cornibus lo 
Auro insignibat, iam saetis obsita, iam bos, 790 

Aigumentum ingens, et custos virginis Argus, 
Caelataque amnem fundens pater Inachus uma. 
Insequitur nimbus peditum, clipeataque totis 
Agmina densentur campis, Argivaque pubes 
Auruncaeque manus, Rutuli veteresque Sicani, 795 

£t Sacranae acies et picti scuta Labici : 
Qui saltus, Tiberine, tuos, sacrumque Numici 
Litus arant, Rutulosque exercent vomere coUes, 
Circaeumque iugum; quis lupiter Anxurus arvis 
Praesidet, et viridi gaudens Feronia luco; 800 

Qua Saturae iacet atra palus, gelidusque per imas 
Quaerit iter valles atque in mare conditur Ufens. 

Hos super advenit Volsca de gente Camilla, 
Agmen agens equitum et florentes aere catervas, 
Bellatrix, non ilia colo calathisve Minervae 805 

Femineas adsueta manus, sed proelia virgo 
Dura pati, cursuque pedum praevertere ventos. 
Ilia vel intactae segetis per summa volaret 
Gramina, nee teneras cursu laesisset aristas; 
Vel mare per medium, fluctu suspensa tumenti, 810 

Ferret iter, celeres neque tingueret aequore plantas. 
Illam omnis tectis agrisque efFusa iuventus 
Turbaque miratur matrum et prospectat euntem, 
Attonitis inhians animis, ut regius ostro 
Velet honos leves humeros, ut fibula crinem 815 

Auro internectat, Lyciam ut gerat ipsa pharetram 
Et pastoralem praefixa cuspide myrtum. 
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[i — 36. The Trojans, after burying Aeneas' nurse Caieta at the 
spot which bears her name, pass by night the dreaded shores of Circe, 
where the noises of the wild beasts (changed from men by her spells) are 
heard ; and in a bright dawn sail up Tiber mouth.] 

I. quoque, as well as Misenus and Palinurus mentioned in the last 
book. 

nostris^ see Introduction, the remarks on the national feeling of 
the Aeneid. {Aeneia, adj. used like regia^ 56.) 

nutrix. Her name was Caieta, ace the story, and the place was 
called after her. Caieta and Circeii (10) are the two conspicuous pro- 
montories of the Latin coast. 

The nurse (or rather wet-nurse) was regarded with a half-filial reve- 
rence and affection. In v. 645 Pyrgo, the foster-nurse of the princes of 
Troy, is the leader of the Trojan women, and a person of importance. 

3. servat„Juus, * thy glory guards thy place (M), a fine phrase, the 
honos being a protecting sacred power. 

ossa nomen signat^ * the name marks thy bones ', the name of the 
place (Caieta) makes known thy tomb over Italy. 

4. Hesperia [prop, 'western* land from iffirepos 'evening star*], 
one of the Greek names for Italy. 

si qua est ea gloria^ * if that honour is aught ' : the thought is at once 
stately and pathetic : a name known over Italy is the greatest earthly 
honour, and yet does Caieta feel and know it ? 

qua by a common attraction for quid: cf. si qua est ea curay X. 828, 
hoc decus Hit hoc solamen erat (the horse), 858. 

5. pius * good ' to the gods and kindred : the regular title of Aeneas 
in the poem. 

8. adspirani aurae in noctem^ * fair breezes breathe far into the 
night \ in noctem implying continuance into. So in dies, ' as the days 
go on '. 

cursus negate * forbids not their voyage '. 

9. tremulo, a pretty instance of the transferred epithet. It is the 
sea strictly which trembles, and the light from it. 

10. Circaeae, In Odyssey X. is told how the enchantress Circe, 
daughter of Helios or the sun, bewitched Odysseus* companions, 
changing them into swine. It is also told that they saw round Circe's 
house ' wolves and lions of the mountain whom she had bewitched *. 
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Verg. identifies 'the island of Aeaea', the fairy-land dwelling of 
Circe in Homer, with Circeii, which was certainly at one time an island, 
though in historic times a promontory of the mainland. 

11. The details are naturally from Homer, as follows : — 

(dives) In Homer the palace is ' built with polished stones ', Od, X. 
311 : so (lucos) it is ' in a clear space in the thickets', sio: 'she sings 
sweetly and all the plain echoes , 127 (resonat cantu): and she 'tends 
the great loom', 226 (arguto,..telas), 

inaccessoSf ' unapproachable ', because of her witchcrafts. 

12. resonat, transitive by a stretch of construction, 'makes echo'. 
tectis, 'in the halls', abl. of place without prep., common in Verg. 

13. noctuma in luminoj ' to light the night . 

14. arguto, 'shrill '. It is a curious Word, about which the diction- 
aries are often unsatisfactory. 

The verb comes from stem arg- 'bright ' (and so 'white *) [argentum, 
argilla, apyhi, &c.] and means orig. 'to make clear', so 'to prove or 
convict*. The part means properly 'clear' with the closely allied 
meaning 'keen', 'sharp*, * quick*. It is used of sounds [arguia serra, 
Georg.i. 143, Neaera, Hor. Od. in. 14. 21], oi smells [odor, Plin. xv. 3. 4]. 

Then of numement \arguta manuSf Cic. De Or. in. 59; arguium 
caput, * lively *, of a cow's head, Georg. ill. 80]. 

Finally metaphorically of mind, 'sagacious', 'quick', 'witty'. Here 
It is best taken of sound. 

15. exaudiri, historic inf. Its effect is to describe action without 
marking tinie: and so occurs of continued or repeated action : of confused 
scenes : oi feelings with no defined end or beginning. 

gemitus iraequcy * roar and rage *, hendiadys, i. e. two points instead 
of one, the fact having two aspects, the sound and the fury. 

16. recusantum^ 'fretting' (M). 

18. formae, 'shapes', suggests the grim beasts, half seen in the 
moonlight from the sea. The sound of the line is very impressive. 

19. See note on 10. Verg. however varies from Homer : for the 
wild beasts are merely animals bewitched so as to be tame in the 
original, while Verg. makes them men changed into wild animals. 

20. induerai in, a common constr. of the verb ; lit. ' brought into ', 
i. e. * clad in '. 

2 1. monstra, * horrors ' : used of anything unnatural. 
quae.,.talia, * these... so fearful', the double pronoun being an un- 
necessary fulness of expression. So x. 298, qucu talia postquam effaius, 

26. roseis.,.lutea. Several commentators (even Bentley) find a 
difBcultv in the DaMoi being 'yellow' (Homer's irpoicoireirXoj) and having 
a ' rosy chariot : as if the two colours were not often seen at sunrise. 

27. posuere, 'fell*, used by Verg. of winds intrans. X. lo-^y Zephyri 
posuere, Cpn. ingeniously suggests it may be a nautical expression. 

28. The liquid alliterations [rep., .res.. .flat... lent.. .luct. marmore] 
give a subtle su^estion of the calm. 

30. Tiberinusy a common form of the name of the river Tiber. 
amoenus, commonlv used of pleasant sights, 

3 If The 'yellow* Tiber is a regular epithet: it really is a light 
mud-colour, very turbid. Verg. gives the reason, in adding multa arenas 
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" 33* ai7)€0, two syll. as often, e and o coeXescmgXsymzesis). 

34. luco, local abl., cf. 12. 

35. flectere^ inf. after imperat instead of the prose construction tU 
with subj. (oblique petition). This stretch of constr. is common in 
poetry, e.g. Verg. has inf. after ^w (vi. 313), adegU (vi. 696), suadeo 
(x. 10), hortor (x. 69), &c. 

36. laetm because he has reached the promised land at last : the 
ghost of Creusa his dead wife told him (11. 781) that *joy and kingdom 
and a royal wife awaited him where the Lydian Tiber flowed through 
rich lands.' 

Observe the impressive picture : he enters in calm and glorious sunrise ^ 
up the 'shady' and 'pleasant' stream, amid flying and singing birds ; just 
in the middle of the whole poem, with the * Odyssey of wandering ' past, 
and the ' Iliad of fighting * yet to come. It is the feeling of this being 
a solemn and critical moment that makes Vergil pause and invoke the 
Muses formally, as he had done before the wanderings at the beginning 
of the whole, Aen, i. 8. 

[37 — 106, Muse, aid me to tell the state of Latium, and the wars 
and fates that were coming. Latinus the king had no son : his daughter 
was wooed by Turnus : but portents forbid the union. A swarm of 
bees settling on the sacred laurel portends a foreign prince: fire in 
Lavinia's hair portends troubles. Latinus seeks oracles from Faunus 
his father, who foretells a mighty prince who will wed his daughter.] 

37. JSrato, one of the Muses. Vergil is not thinking of her special 
province, love, but invokes her as a muse simply. 

quae iempora rerum, * the times of all that befel,* each deed in 
its due order. This is the simplest and best way of taking it. 

38. advena exercitusy 'the stranger host': the poetic use of advena 
like an adj. is of course perfectly natural. 

39. Ausaniis, one of the numerous poetic names for * Italian ', from 
the Ausones, old inhabitants of the W. coast of Campania. 

It helps the national character of the poem, to set in it all the old 
local names. 

41. mone, * give me knowledge ', * inspire.* 

42. infunera, i. e. to the deadly strife : death either dealt or -suffered. 

43. Tyrrhtnamque nianum, *and the Tuscan band*. This refers 
to the story told in Book viii. of the Tyrrhenians (Greek name for 
Tuscans) who rose against their brutal king Mezentius. He fled to 
the protection of the Rutulian king Turnus, and his people allied them- 
selves with the invader Aeneas. 

sub anna coactam^ 'gathered to arms*: totam Hesperiatn^ 'all Italy*, 
is a stately exaggeration. 

44. He calls it * a mightier line of deeds * because the wanderings 
of the first six books have all been leading up to this destined and event- 
ful struggle. 

45. Latinus^ king of the Latins, a small tribe whose capital is 
Laurentum, a town near the sea, south-west of Rome. 

The genealogy of Latinus is traced to the local Latin rustic gods : 
Faunus, a god of fields and cattle-keeping, who was afterwards identified 
with the Greek Pan : jPicus, a prophetic god of the country, who used a 
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woodpecker {picus, — ^the whole legend being based on a popular belief 
in the woodpecker being a prophetic bird) in his soothsaying and was 
himself changed into one, 191 : the Laurentian (Latin) nymph Marica 
(worshipped at Mintumae near the mouth of the Liris, just in Latium 
though a long way from Laurentum): and finally Saturnus the old 
Latin god of sowing (sat-), afterwards identified with the Greek 
Kronos, father of Zeus (luppiter). 

In Aen, viii. 314 sqq. the poet tells how in the golden age Saturnus 
reigned in Latium and the 'native fauns and nymphs dwelt in the groves'. 

49. refert, * tells', 'boasts', the Homeric yh^ €6x€Tai ctrac [The 
other interpretation, 'brings back', i.e. resembles, is much less simple 
and natural] 

uUimus, * first ' : the hsi to one tracing back. 

50, 51. *Son and male issue he had none: he [the son he once 
had] was cut off in the dawn of early youth '» 

proUsqtu virilis is not a mere repetition : it is a son under the other 
aspect as his successor. So we say, * son and heir '. 

52. s^rvadat, she 'kept' his house and great possessions, both as 
heiress and as preventing the line from being extinct 

Observe the rhetorical fulness of expression all through these lines, 
JUius. . .proles virilis, domum . . . secUs, matura . . . nubilis. 

55. ante alios pulckerrimus, 'before all most beautifiil', a statelier 
way of saying ' of all '• So with comparative I. 347, scelere ante alios 
immanior otnnes, 

56. regia coniunx, Amata, wife of Latinus [adj. like Aeneia, i]. 

57. properabat, 'was eager': the construction stretched, in Vergil's 
manner, the verb being used like volo, 

59. tecti medio (a variation from the normal teeto medio^ see 563), 
i. e. in the atrium or central court on which the rooms opened. 

6t. primaSf as so often, varied from adv. primum. So medium 
hunc halet iurba, VI. 667, sublimes animas ire^ VI. 720, &c. 

62. Fhoebo [0<K)9of, 0af- * bright '], name pf Apollo : the bay was 
his peculiar tree, abounding at Delphi. 

64. dietu, see note on 78. 

65. liquidum, ' clear ', used of fire, water, light, air, and even (Aen. 
X, a 72) of night. 

66. ped^us per mutua nexis, *with feet intertwined *, per mutua be- 
ing Vergilian variation for adv. muti*o. The bees' swarming is described 
Georg, IV. 555, * which you may refer to if you have never seen it' says 
Gossrau touchingly. 

68. externum^ so in Livy xxiv. 10 a bee-swarm in the fonim 
(214 B.C.) is one among many signs of danger from the foe. 

69. easdem,..isdemy i.e. the same as the direction taken by the 
bees. 

71. adoletf 'fires', a curious word. Properly *to increase', so 
* to honour ' gods by offerings, * to offer ' and even * to bum ' on altars. 
The meaning varies between these senses according to the substantive. 
Thus ' honour ', penates flammis, l. 704 ; 
'offer', iussos konores. III. 547; 
* bum ', verbenas adole pingues, EcL VIII. 65. 
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73. nefas, • horror ! ' dramatic. 

74. (fmatum.,.cremari. This accusative (and those in the next 
line), with the passwe verb, is a favourite construction of the Aufi[ustan 
poets. It consists in an elastic use of the passive, retaining the ob* 

jecHve accusative as though the verb were still active. 

It is probably an imitation from Greek : some of the cases resembling 
the proper passive {hrLrh-pafifMi rifif ^pxh") &nd some the middle 
(irpo^pXrifuu r^ dffirlda), between which Vergil would doubtless not 
distinguish. 

Some of the cases closely resemble and run into the proper accusa- 
tive of reference, like sacra comanii 60 : the line is not easy to draw : 
others again must be explained as above. (The two instances here 
might be ace. reference, but the other explanation is preferable in view 
of Vergil's habitual usage with passive participles.) Compare 

OS impressa torOy IV. 659; defixtis lumina^ VI. 156 : and line 503 ; 
suHuncta Uones^ X. 157 ; per pedes traiectus lora^ ii. 372 ; 
fusus barbam, X. 838 ; suspensi loculos l<icerto, Hor. iS'. 1. 6. 74 ; 
and in English 'he is well taken care of*, 'he has never been done 
justice to'. In ordinary Latin the ablative would be used {accensis 
comisy &c.)* 

Translate : ' O sight of horror, in her long hair she caught the flame, 
and all her tiring blazed with crackling fire*. 

75. The que is irregular, as there is only one; but the place is 
supplied by repeated accensa: cf. x. 313, perque aerea suta, per tunicam, 
XI. 171, Tyrrkenique duces, Tyrrhenum exercitus. 

76. fumida lumine fulvo involvi, rather artificial but forcible 
phrase. Transl. ' wrapped in smoke and lurid glow *. 

78. ferrif 'it seemed *, lit. ' it was rumour^ or talked of, historic 
inf., 15. 

\visu like dictu, 64, the so-called supine, really abl. of a verbal 
subst., ' wondrous in the sight or telling, *■ wondrous to see \] 

80. ipsam, observe the strong antithesis emphasised by the heavy 
spondee alone at the beginning. 

partenderCf ' it boded * : subject changed, but easily understood from 
the sense. 

82. fatidici genitoris, * his prophetic sire '. Old local tradition 
(which Vergil is fond of preserving) assigned this sanctity to several 
places as being ancient oracles. Thus there were oracles of Fortuna at 
Antium and Praeneste, by lots drawn : a similar one at Caere in old 
Tuscan times. The oracle here was by dreams. In Greece they were 
much more numerous; one of the most famous being the cave of 
Trophonius in Boeotia. 

83. Albunea, a sibyl of this name had a shrine at Tibur or Tivoli 
on the edge of the Apennines, N. £. of Rome. Horace* Od. i. 7. 12, 
speaks of domus Almnecu resonantis (the last word referring to the 
position of the temple over the splendid cascade of Tivoli, cVfonte 
sonat), and this has been generally identified with the Albunea in the 
text 

But Tibur was thirty miles off: the mephitim seems to refer to 
sulphur springs, which are not found at Tibur : and altogether we shall 
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l>e probably right in followine Mr Bum (* Rome and tlie Campagna', 
399, n. ) who thinks Vergil refers to a shnne near some sulphur springs 
at Laurentum: such as the spring of Altieri near Anna Perenna, a 
couple of miles from Laurentum. 

One would gather from the passage that there was a hill (a//a) 
wooded [nemorutn) with a gushing spring [sacro fonte sonai) of sul- 
phureous water (mephitim) in the heart of the wood (opaca). The 
whole sacred spot was called Albunea, 

netnorum quae maxima^ a slight stretch of grammar (in respect of 
the genders), but quite easy, 'which mightiest of the groves,* Albunea 
being the name of ihc forest too. 

85. Oenotria, one of the poetic names of Italy: originally the 
south part of Lucania and Bruttium, where the Oenotri settled. In 
Aen. I. 532 Vergil speaks as though the Oenotri had once been all over 
Italy : but there is no reason to think this historical. 

88. incubuitt he uses the proper term for consulting such oracles. 
Plautus {Curc» ii. 3. 16) has the phrase incubare lovi for 'consulting 
luppiter by dreams *. 

89. modis volitantia miris^ shapes * flitting in wondrous wise ' \ an 
expression impressive from its stately old-fashionedness ; it is borrowed 
from Lucretius (i. 123), a poet whose genius and depth and rugged 
force produced a great effect on Vergil. Notice how well it suits 
the passage, giving a weird mysterious effect. No one knows better 
than Vergil how to borrow. 

91. Acheronta^ a river of Hades or the lower world, here put 
for the powers that dwell there; so in the famous line below, 313 
*Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo*. 

Avemis {*in Avemus,* abl. of place), one of the volcanic lakes 
near Cumae in Campania was so called: its water gave out sul- 
phureous vapours and its banks were clothed with thick wood. It was 
supposed to have a mysterious connection with the lower world, for 
which it is here used. 

92. et turn, *then too *: the last five lines describing the usual practice. 
94. terg-o stratisque velleribus, *hide (unusual word) and spread 

fleeces *, two aspects of the same thing (called hendiadys). 

96. conubiis^ either the u is long, and the word is 3-sylL, the first i 
being treated as a consonant ; so ariete and pariete are treated by 
Vergil as dactyls : or, as Munro (on Lucr. ill. 774) shews strong reason 
for believing, the u is short. The case is best taken as dat., ' join to a 
Latin wedlock ', i.e. husband, abstract for concrete, as often. 

98. generic plur. for sing., the idea being expressed generally. So 
X. 79, soceros legere et gremiis abducere pactas. Here it is used, as the 
individual is not mentioned. 

sanguine * by their noble blood '. 

90. feranty * to raise *, the final use, * destined to.* The destiny 
might be equally well expressed by ih^ future, as it is in videbunt, 10 1. 
Such variety is truly Vergilian. 

100. utrumque Oceanum. Oceanus is the fabled water which the 
ancients supposed to flow round the- earth: the idea is as early as Homer. 
Utrumque is east and west, of course. 
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loi. v^ique regique^ 'move obedient*: the words suggest the 
might of the future empire : the very earth as it turns is their slave. 

103. premit ore^ * hide in silence ' : the tale is conceived as sAut in 
his mouthy so that the mouth, naturally the instrument of utterance, is 
here used for the opposite. 

105. Laomedoniia, Laomedon was the mythical king of Troy, foi 
whom Poseidon built the city while Apollo watched the flocks, the 
gods being forced to serve for hire. Laomedon cheated them of their hire 
\Laomedon deos destituit mercede pacta^ Hor. III. 3. 2i). So the adj. 
means ' Trojan * simply. 

106. ai, * to \S.t.from *, the ancients often said, where we say ^ to'* \ 
(so in Greek verbs, * to hang ' * to fasten *, take gen.) 

[107 — 147. They sit beneath a tree, and eat the cakes, on which 
their meal is set: *See*, says lulus, *we eat our tables!* That was 
the omen which first relieved them of anxiety : * for so it had been 
prophesied*, says Aeneas *by my sire Anchises, that where we were 
forced to eat our tables, there should be our home'. So he sacrifices 
to all the gods, luppiter sends a favourable thunder-omen, and they renew 
the feast with joy.] 

109. adorea liba^ 'cakes of meal*: adoreus (from ador^ 'com' 

* spelt ') an ancient word, with religious associations, liba is also often 
used of sacrificial cakes, so that the words dignify the simple meal. 

no. subiciunt epulis: i.e. they put the cakes on the ground and 
the rest of the food {epulis) over them. 

luppiter ille^ * great luppiter ', ' luppiter above ', the demonstrative 
suggesting the power and presence of the god. For somewhat similar 
vivid use of the demonstrative see xii. 5 saucius ille gravi volnere leOy 
XI. 493 equus...aut ille inpastus tettdit, 

monebat, * prompted*. 

III. Cereale solum.,. augent, 'pile the wheaten floor', but CerecUe 
suggesting the sanctity of the god-given com [Ceres being the goddess 
who invented com], and augent a word used of laying offerings on 
altar, dignify the passage. 

114. violare: he only means 'break*, but the word suggests a 
sanctity about the 'fateful cake*. The *fate* was told ill. 245, sqq. 
The Trojans landed on the islands where lived the Harpies, monsters 
who defiled their feasts ; when they turned upon them with the sword, 
the Harpies fled, but one (Celaeno) prophesied their coming to Italy, 
where * hunger should drive them to eat their tables*. The prophecy is 
here fulfilled to the ear though not to the sense. 

115. patulis quadriSf 'the broad loaves* : the dough was pressed 
out and stamped into squares {quadrae). 

116. lulus J Aeneas* son, also called Ascanius. The lulia gens 
boasted him their ancestor. The chance word which happily points 
the omen is fitly put into the child's mouth. 

118. prima... primam, used in rather different shades of meaning, 

* that word ^rst ended our troubles * [i. e. not till then did we see the 
end...] and *at the first from the speaker's mouth his father caught it 
up [i.e. at once...]: we might take both to mean 'at once*, but this 
•would hardly suit prima ttditfinem. 

AEN. VII. 4 
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119. pressitf 'checked'; i.e. interrupted ; which helps the meaning 
ofprimam, 

121; fidi Penates t 'true gods of my hearth *. 

In Aen, III. 147, when the Trojans in their flight stop at Crete, and 
wish to stay there, Aeneas has a vision of the Penates (or household 
gods) who bid him leave those shores and go forth to Italy, where they 
promise his house their protection, and empire. 

122. namque, late in sentence, like * non hoc mihi namque negares ', 
VIII. 614: so sed enim: 'impius ex quo Tydides sed (ftim scelerumque 
inventor Ulixes', ii. 163. 

123. Anchisesj (the father of Aeneas rescued from Troy, who died 
in Sicily on the way): it was a Harpy, not Anchises, who gave this 
prophecy in ill. 245, as we have seen. An oversight, probably due to 
want of revision. 

125. decisis dapibuSi * when food grows scant *. 

127. manUf Vergil constantly inserts this word in any action where 
the hand is concerned. It certainly occurs oftener than it would in 
English, though in no particular case can we say it is out of place. 

moliri aggere, rnolior {moles) is a favourite word of Vergil, to de- 
scribe any act done with effort'. o{ journeying {laoWixyc iter) Aen. vi. 477: 
driving (habenas) xii. 327 : hewing (m. bipennem) G. iv, 331, &c.; here 
it is building ox fortifying. 

The instrum. abl. aggere is a Vergilian inversion or variation of 
phrase (*to build laboriously with a rampart' literally): you would 
expect the simpler aggerem. Translate * entrenches with a rampart *. 

128. f7/a, ' that foretold '. So kune ilium, 2$^, 

129. exitiis, powerful word, *our deadly woes*, [another reading 
exiliis less supported and less forcible], 

132. * and leave the harbour divers ways*. 

1 34. mensisy * on the board * [VergiFs local abl.]. The * mensae * 
strictly speaking had been eaten : but of course he means ' renew the 
banquet • 

136. genium; all living things, and even places, were supposed to 
have representative spirits, as it were abstract essences of the life or the 
place, which were divine, and were worshipped on great occasions. 
Several Roman phrases arose from this curious belief: lectus genialis 
was the bridal bed, as the genius was the life spirit and so presided over 
birth. So indulgere genio, meant to enjoy oneself. 

The Genius of a place was supposed often to appear in the form of 
a serpent : so when Aeneas sees the snake at Eryx in Sicily (v. 95) he 
is * incertus geniumne loci. . .esse putet \ 

139. Idaeus. There were two *Ida* mountains connected with 
Jove : the Ida in Crete, where he was tended by nymphs, and the Ida 
in the Troad. Vergil uses both. This is. probably the latter, because 
of Phrygiam, The * Phrygian mother * (of the gods) was Cybele, a 
deity imported from Asia, with wild ritual, and many Phrygian myths 
attached to her name. See vi. 786. 

ex ordine, * in order' : [as ^x is used in ex animo, ex sententia, ex lege^ 
i. e. * in accordance with*]. 

140. caeloque Ereboque^ abl, of place. Erebos [cpc^- 'cover*] 'the 
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darkness *, i. e. the lower world. His father Anchises was dead, and so 
was below : his mother was the goddess Venus. 

J41. clarus, * loud', epithet transferred, as often in poets. 

A * thunder from clear sky ' was always a great sign : it is sent to 
Odysseus {Od, xx. 1 12) : greets the death of Caesar {G, I. 487). 

142 — 3, Is only a stately description of lightning. 

radiis...et auro, 'beams of light and gold ', hendiad3rs, see 15. 

manu, I2j, 

1 45. guo...€ondantf final, ' on which to build'. 

debita^ 'destined', as 120, where, however, it is nearer its original 
meaning. 

146. certatim^ [adv. with old accus. suffix, like passim^ raptim, 
statini] properly * vying with each other ' * struggling' ; so * eagerly '. 

omine magnoj 'at the great omen ' (the abl. of the cause or circum* 
stance determining the action, not with laeti only as Con. ). 

147. vina coronant^ 'bind flowers on the cups', a beautiful festal 
custom ('cratera corona induit*, more fully, lil 525)- Vergil no doubt 
also had in his head the Homeric irpiyr^/Mtj hcturiy^o.vro totwo, which 
however only means * filled'', not * crowned '", 

[148 — 194. Next day Aeneas sends an embassy for peace to Lati- 
nus. They find the youth exercising on the plain, and are admitted to 
the palace. There were statues of .Italus, Sabinus, Satumus, lanus, 
and heroes: and Picus the prophetic ancestor, Latinus addresses 
them : — ]. 

150. Numicij probably the Rio Torto which flows into the sea 
passing a mile or so from Lavinium; it is often mentioned in Latin 
poets ; and Livy (i. 2) says 'Aeneas was laid there.' (Bum, Rome and 
Campagna^ 352*) Ii^ 242 he calls it 'the sacred pools of the spring 
Numicius ', 

153. oratores^ prop, 'pleaders ', old state word for ' ambassadors *. 
regis Latinus : the maenia are Laurentum. 

154. velatosy 'covered'; probably 'wreathed' with olive boughs 
[Pallas Athena had the olive as her special tree]. The ordinary way of 
wearing the olive (as a sign of peaceful mission) was holding it in the 
hand, wreathed with wool, ('vitta comptos praetendere ramos', Viii. 
728) ; and hence velatos might mean ' shaded . 

155. TeucriSi poetic name for Trojans, fronKTeucer, according to 
one story first king of Troy. 

1 57* humili (opposite of cUtus) ' shallow ', 

158. molitury 127. 

159. pinnisy the pinnae (prop, 'feathers ' same zspeitttae) were pro- 
perly the battlements (made of twined boughs, Caes. B. G, V. 40) put 
on the top of the palisade. 

160. Observe the extra syllable at the end, elided before ardua. 
So caelumque Aspicit, x. 781. 

164. acres i 'strong'; the word means 'eager, vijgorous', and is 
properly applied to living things, to which the springing bow is com- 
pared : a touch of the personifying instinct. 

lenta 'tough': the elastic wooden shaft 

165. cursuqu€ ictuqtte lacessunt^ 'provoke each other with race 

4— a 
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{ind bout * (a Vergilian variation for ' to race and bout ' ad cursum). 
ictus is best taken of boxing, with Con. Most editors take cursu ictuque 
for chariot and spear- throwing, which is less likely. 

167. ingenteSf * mighty', like all the heroic people. So X. 485, 
the beautiful and youthAil Pallas has pectus ingens, 

168. vocarii inf. after imperatj 35. 

169/ medius, *in the midst \ as often in Vergil with adj. of posi- 
tion. 

172. sUvis et rdigione^ 'groves and sanctity': a curious hendiadys, 
like Horace's currusque et rabiem par at {Od. i. 15, 12), sceUris pudet 
fratrumqiie (i. 35. 34) where concrete and abstract are mixed. 

173. pritno5<, adverbial. 

fasces^ bundle of rods with axe, carried before supreme magistrate at 
Rome ; Vergil of course makes the custom aboriginal, and so lends 
dignity to it. 

174. omen erat^ a terse and effective way of saying 'it was a 
custom of good omen*. 

curia to a Roman ear would mean the 'court-house' where the 
senate gathered, the most august institution of their state. He con- 
ceives Latinus a monarch of heroic type, only with a senate {patres 176) 
like the Roman. 

175. ariete caeso [arictet three syllables, i being consonantal, 96] 
'after slaughter of a ram', for sacrifice. 

176. perpetuiSy * in unbroken line *. 

So the whole senate had solemn public feasts on stated days at Rome : 
and the magistrates at Athens feasted in the public hall. 

178. italus and Sabinus are of course mythical ancestors of Italians 
and Sabines. The Sabine wine-culture is here dignified by being traced 
back to this sacred personage, who bears an * image of the bent pruning 
knife ' for the vines. 

179. sub imagine faJcem, Vergilian artificial turn for * image of. 

180. For SatumuSy see note on 45. 

Janus was a genuine old Latin deity, god of the morning {matuti- 
nus) and god of gateways, being himself represented as * two-faced ' 
{bi/rons) looking before and behind as the gateway faces out and in. 
The old double archway near the forum was called lanus, aud was left 
open in war, and closed in time of peace. 

The fact seems to be, that the Romans worshipped lanus as ' god of 
beginnings': hence of gates, as entrances and beginnings of expeditions : 
and of the morning. It was like the Romans, as Mommsen (i. 173) 
remarks, with their worship of abstractions, to have a ' God of Begin- 
ning *. 

183. i. e. ' and heroes '. The line is almost the same as VI. 66o. 

183. It was a natural custom to fasten captured trophies to the 
doorways of temples. 

184. secures t 'battle-axes'* So the warrior-maiden Camilla has 
validam bipennem, xi. 151. 

186. spiculaqucy e long, a licence Vergil repeats several times 
•lappaeque tribolique' {G, I. 153), 'tribulaque traheaeque' (ib, 164) 
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'liminaque laurusque' {Aen. iii. 9T),'most however being before dbuble 
consonants, probably in imitation of Homer, Ad/irov re K\i&Ti6y re, 
&c. 

rostra: Vergil was no doubt thinking of the famous orator's platform 
in the forum at Rome, adorned by the ' beaks ' of the fleet captured at 
Antium in the Latin war, B.c. 358. 

187. iituus was the augur's staff, with a crooked end. Quirinus 
(the old name of Romulus), as the first augur of Rome had the augur's 
badges, the H/uus, and a toga with purple horizontal stripes, trabea. 

Notice the slight irregularity (quite natural, especially in Vergil) of 
having the word succinctus * girt * grammatically with both ablatives, 
whereas it really suits only trabea. The order of the words makes it 
quite easy. 

Notice too how the religion of Rome is glorified and dignified by 
Vergirs representation of sal the sacred implements and ceremonial 
dating from the beginning of things. 
parva, * small ', because of the simpler dress of old time. 

188. anciU: a shield fell from heaven in Numa's reign, which was 
religiously kept (with eleven others made to resemble it exactly) ; they 
were called ancilia^ and were under the care of Salii, priests of Mars 
Gradivus, and on March ist were carried in procession round the city. 

189. coniunx, * bride*: she was only his lover in Ovid's story: 
*ille ferox ipsamque precesque repellit', Met. xiv. 377. 

190. aurea, a long, two syllables (synizesis). 

191. aventy i,^. picumy the woodpecker, 45. 

193. tali intus templo^ lit. ' in such a tetnple within' ; abl. of place, 
and adv. intus suppljring the place of a prep., and defining the local 
relation more precisely ; used, indeed, exactly as the prepositions 
originally were. The expression is archaic, and Lucretius has one or 
two like it. 

[195 — 211. 'Trojans — for we know you — what has brought you 
hither? do not fly our friendship ; we are race of Saturn, righteous by 
our own free will. Dardanus, now a god, came from these lands' .] 

. 195. Vardanidaey 'Trojans', from Dardanus son of Zeus, mythical 
ancestor of Trojans who came from Italy to Samothrace and settled 
in Troy ; see 207. 

196. audit ique advertitis^ 'not unheard of is your coming'. 
aequore, Vergilian, abl. of place. 

ao2. ignorate : the predicates are gentem^ aequam, tenentem : ' nor 
be it unknown, the Latins are of Saturn's stock, made righteous by no 
law nor tie, but of their own will and by the fashion of their ancient 
god they rule themselves'. In viii. 322, Vergil, giving an account of 
the ancient time when Saturn ruled in Latium, says 'the rude race 
scattered over the high hills he settled and gave them laws' : a slightly 
different picture of the 'golden age'. 

106. AuruncoSt the name of a tribe living in the lower valley of 
the Liris on the borders of Campania ; orig. no doubt another form of 
the name Ausones or Ausonii, 39. 
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fetriy tlie strict Latin use of the present with fnemim oi anything 
which the person has witnessed* 

«/, *how'. 

407. DardanuSy 1951 The story was that he was reputed son of 
Cor3rthus and founder of Cortona^ one of the most ancient Etruscan 
cities, north-west of the lake Trasimene. 

his agris is therefore used in a wider sense, Italy, as opp. to 
Samothrace and the Tread. 

308. Threiciam Samunty * the Tliracian Samos ', the older form of 
Samothrace* 

an. aliaribus, dat. afler augeif a yariation for the gen. afler 
numerum, [A less supported reading is addit, a more strained constr. 
with the same meaning!] 

[212 — 248. Ilioneus replies: 'Our purpose led us hither: of the 
Trojan war all the earth has heard : we escaped thence, and now ask a 
strip of land, where we shall harm no one, and not disgrace your realm. 
You will not repent. Dardanus came hence ; Apollo recalls us hither ; 
behold the gjifts of Aeneas !] 

213. IltofieUs, a leading Trojafl (maJctmuSf I. 525) who in the first 
book (when Aeneas has vanished) implofes Dido for help, 

215. regtone viae fefdlit^ lit. 'has misled us in the line of our 
course*, i.e. *has led us astray from our path', regio being properly 
*a direction', from reg- 'to guide*. 

217. regnisi poetic plur. for sing. J a touch of stateltness. 

quae maxima, * the mightiest that erst the mm beheld, as He came 
from the ends of heaven*. So Priam 11. 556 is called * Proud ruler of 
all those lands and peoples** 

222. Mycenis, the royal city of Agamenfflon in Argolis. Notice 
all the touches of rhetoric by which he makes more stately the descrip- 
tion of the Trojan war : the storm, the fates, the clash. of Europe and 
Asia, and the world-wide fame of it. 

225 sqq. audiitt &c. *he has heard, whomsoever the ends of earth 
where Ocean beats hold far away, and whomsoever the region of the 
cruel Sun, stretched in the midst of the four zones, parts from his 
fellows'. 

i.e. the furthest dwellers on Atlantic shores, and those beyond the 
tropics, alike have heard. 

refusoy * baffled', of the sea beaten back by land ; used of the wave 
against a breakwater, Georg, 11. 163. The exaggeration here suits the 
rhetorical stateliness of Ilioneus. Compare the splendid lines about the 
empire of Augustus, ' extra anni solisque vias ', &c., Vi. 795. 

226. plagarum; the earth is conceived as having five zones, two 
arctic at the poles, a torrid zone at equator, and two temperate zones 
between. This is the torrid zone. It is fully explained, G. I. 233. 

228. diluvio : * a flood ' is a good metaphor for the destroying 
power of the Greeks. 

22p. litus innocuum, 'harmless shore*, meaning plainly, 'in- 
offensive *, where we shall dwell without troubling anyone. Others take 
it * unharmed * ; not so good. They are asking only for the humblest 
gifts, not protection, but a strip of land, and * air and water free to all'. 



ast. re£ino indecores, 'a stain opoo your realm', feretur^ 'shall 
be toId\ 

235. 'Whether in troth has any proved it or in war and arms' : 
the two things in which ' the strong right hand ' would be shewn. 
• 136. x;{»//i/^^fms«//<z^...^<f;i/^'j, rhetorical repetition, like /^/rWr, 
voluere adiungere. The statement too is exaggeration. Vergil only 
mentions Dido as having done so, i. 57a : ' vultis et his mecum pariter 
considere regnis? ' 

ultro^ prop. * beyond * j hence often used in Vergil to describe acts 
or feelings unprovoked, uncaused, spontaneous, <ruer and above what 
circumstances call for. So ultra occurrere, 'to attack*, X. 282: tdtro 
compellarey 'to address first', x. 606. So here 2 'scorn us not, that 
unasked YfQ come with garlands in our hands and words of prayer'. 

^37< verba precantia, prob. like protinus omnia, VI. 33, to be 
scanned as an ordinary ending, -tVz coalescing into one syllable (syni- 
zesis). This is better than supposing it to be cut off before Et, for in 
VI. 33 the next line begins with a consonant. Georg. ii. 60 {arbutus 
horrida, Et), III. 449 {^ivaque sui/ura, Idaeasque), we shoula probably 
explain by elision. 

340. imperiis...suiSf 'by their commands', almost personifying 
' fata . So nearly the same phrase vi. 463. 

Ainc, see Ais agrts, 207. 

241. hue repetit, best taken, as Con., with Apollo: 'recalls us 
hither, and speeds us with mighty behest, &c.* [Others take it with a 
different pause : hinc Dardanus ortushuc repetit; iussisque; &c. * Dar- 
danus, sprung; from hence, hither returns (in the person of Aeneas and 
the Trojans) ; but the sense is more obscure, and the use of repeto less 
likely.] The meaning of repeto is slightly stretched. 

243. Tyrrhenum Thybrim ; he calls it the * Tuscan Tiber ' appro- 
priately, as Dardanus came from Etruria. 

Numicif 150. 

243. datf * he gives', Aeneas of course : * He ', without a name, is 
the king. 

245. hoc auroy * with this gold', majestic phrase for 'cup'. 

246. \Priamiy the old king of Troy, whose tragic end is told 

n. 554] 

iura..,more daret, 'gave justice as he was wont* ; the Homeric idea 
of the ancient king, sitting in state and hearing complaints and giving 
awards. 

247. tiaras (Greek word), eastern royal cap or tiara. 

[249 — 285. Latinus remains silent, brooding over the fates foretold 
by Faunus, and sees that Aeneas is the destined son-in-law. He then 
joyfully accepts the offered alliance, vows his daughter to Aeneas, and 
sends away tne messengers with royal gifts.] 

249. ^i^a, 'cast down*. 

250. solo haeret, * rooted to the earth * j sitting however, not stand- 
ing, sede sedens, 193. 

252. picta, often used of embroidery, (uupingere, 

253. »i^rfl/«r, metaphorically 'broods', conubio,^, 

255. The ace and inf. gives the thoughts of Latinus, ace. t6 
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the common idiom ; "the oratio obliqua beiftg led tip':to by- w/v»^- jwd 
pectore, 

huncillumy 118. 

256. paribus auspiciis in structure of course goes with vocari^ 
* called with equal auspices into the kingdom ' ; and as the auspices 
were the province of the king according to the old Roman idea, the 
phrase is eauivalent to ' enthroned with equal power*. 

So paribusque regamus auspiciis, iv. 102. 

258. quae occupet, final subj. 'destined to% as 99. 

a6i. nee sperno, understatement [meiosis], meaning ' I accept *. 

rege LeUino, abl. abs. ' while Latinus reigns '. 

202. The splendour and richness of Troy was to be made up to 
them by the fertility of Latium. Thus the poet's beloved land is set 
above * the greatest empire the sun beheld *, 217. 

263. {nostri, gen. of nos : * if so he longs for me'.) 

266. 'part of my league shall be to touch... ' ; the sense is dear ; 
before finally agreeing to make peace he must see their king. 

269. eaeio, Vergilian abl. of place, * in heaven', 

270. generos, plur. 96. 

271. restore^ *remams', i.e. * is the destiny of*. 

272. hunc ilium poscere fata, 'that this is he whom the fates 
demand', hunc ace. object, ilium predicate. 

277. alipedes ; iaxioivl use of the adjective 'wing-footed', 'swift', 
for the subst * horses '. 

279. A certain feeling of splendour is produced by the repetition 
aurea, auro, aurum. So Ov. Met ii. 107, 'aureus axis erat, temo 
aureus, aurea summae curvatura rotae'. 

sub dentibus mandunt, variation for abl. instr. 

282. patri quos...creavit, 'which wily Circe reared for her father 
by stealth, bastards from an earthly mare '. 

pcUri, the Sun, whose horses were immortal ; and even the half- 
breed offspring are * breathing fire from their nostrils'. 

daedala [Greek word dcUdaXo;, 'artificer', applied to the inventive 
Daedalus, vi. 4] ' crafty*. 

283. suppositOy lit. * mated * (with one of the divine horses). 
nothos, ace. plur. of Greek word yo'^of, 'bastard'. 

^rfl/«, 'by stealth*. 

The whole passage is suggested by a similar idea in Iliad v. 265, 
where Anchises gets horses for Aeneas by pairing mares with horses 
given by Zeus to Tros. 

284. donis dicHsquCy an extension of the abl. of circumstances, ' at 
such words and gifts' ; it is easy enough with dictis, but a little strained 
with donis. 

Aeneadae, properly patronymic, 'sons of Aeneas', used (regularly in 
Verg.) in a kind of old-fashioned way for Trojans ^ 'followers of Aeneas'. 

[286 — 322. luno coming from Argos to Carthage sees the Trojans 
settling in Italy. 'Alas', she cries, 'accursed race, have they escaped 
'all dangers? as though my wrath were sated, or my power gone ! All 
' has been vain ; Mars and Diana can avenge their wrongs, I the wife 
'of Jove, am beaten I I will not despair. Hell if not heaven can 
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•"help. I can delay at least the bridal — the dowry shall be two peoples' 
* blood — a second Hecuba has borne another firebrand ! *] 

286. Inachiis ab Argis. Argos in Peloponnese, one of the oldest 
cities in Greece where Here (identified with Latin luno) was specially 
worshipped. Its chief hero was Inachus^ supposed first king of it ; 
who also gave his name to the Argolic river Inachus. [Vergil here and 
VI. 838 uses form Argi for Argos^ 

luno is supposed to be returning from Argos, one of her cities, to 
Carthage, which was another (* Carthago... quam luno fertur terns 
magis omnibus unam...coluisse*, Aen, 1. 13). 

287. saeva, * in wrath ', as seeing what was coming. 

auras invecta tmebat, *and holding her airy way* [lit *and was 
holding the air, riding upon it '], the participle completing the idea of 
the verb ; a Greek usage. 

289. ab usquCf 'even from' (*all the way from', as cut usqu€^ 
•even to*). 

Siculo PachynOy the southern prom, of Sicily, exactly in the line 
from Argos to Carthage ; she looks north, and being a goddess sees 
what the Trojans are doing in Latium, 400 miles away. 

290. moliriy 127. 

293. fatis contraria nostris fata Phrygum, a curious notion, as 
though each side had their own fates which struggled for mastery. 
luno as the protectress of Argos struggled against the Trojans (Phryges) 
in the Trojan war; as the protectress of Carthage she resented the 
desertion and death of Dido {Aen. iv.). It was the fortunes of these 
cities she calls ' her fates'. 

294. Sigeis, 'Trojan', from Sigeum, prom, of Troad at mouth of 
Hellespont. 

num...potuerey 'Can it be they fell..., the prisoners were taken? 
Did the fires of Troy consume her sons?' This effective rhetorical 
turn — the past dangers seeming incredible, if they have escaped all — is 
borrowed from Ennius : 

' quae neque Dardaniis campis potuere perire 
nee cum capta capi, nee cum combusta cremari'. 

297. Aty credo,... 'but methinks my power is worn out', &c., 
ironical ; then, dropping the irony, quin etiam, &c., ' nay, I dared to 
follow with my wrath the outcasts , &c. 

299. quin etiatn is often used to add a further point, or strengthen 
an incomplete phrase or description. ' incredibile est quantum scribam 
die: quin etiatn noctibus'^ Cic Att. 13. 15. [So quin, 321.] 

[It is better to take it so, ausa being a verb, than to make it a 
partic. constr. with quievi, as Con., which does not suit quin etiamJ] 

302. Syrtes were two great gulfs [(ri;/)-w, * draw '] in north coast of 
Africa ; supposed dangerous from currents and quicksands [brevia et 
Syrtes, A, i. iii]. 

Scylla and Charybdis, two dangerous rocks mentioned in Odyssey^ 
and supposed to lie between Italy and Sicily ; in one dwelt the monster 
Scylla who barked like a dog and had six heads, and devoured sailors ; 
in the other » mysterious force that sucked down and threw up the 
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waters. In ill. 420 Helenus the seer foretells that Aeneas will pass 
there, and describes the two* 

303. alveo^ 33. 

304* securi pelagiy 'at peace from ocean and from me': gen. of 
reference, which Vergil uses widely, partly no doubt in imitation of 
Greek (so securus amorutn^ x. 326). 

305. luno recalls cases where other gods were allowed to wreak 
their anger to the full. 

The LapUhae were a Thessalian tribe, ruled by Peirithous; to 
his marriage-feast came the Centaurs, monsters, half-men, half-horse, 
who, fired by wine and uiged on by Ares (Mars), had a bloody battle 
with the Lapithae, who (according to this version) were defeated. 

Calydon^ Aetolian town, whose king Oeneus neglected once to 
sacrifice to Diana (Artemis) ; she thereupon sent a boar to ravage the 
palace. 

307. quod 5cetus.,,merentem^ the partic. continues- the construction 
of the accusatives in the previous sentence, and merentem is singular, 
to agree with the last. The phrase is strained, after Veigii's manner, 
meaning: 'what guilt incurring*, but scelus is properly the act^ and 
mereor properly would be used ^x^paena* 

309. potui, * have deigned '. 

311. usquamy because of the neg. 'There is no power an3rwhere 
I would spurn to beseech '• Observe the conditional subjunct. dubitem 
after sunt ; the change is due to a substitution of the milder subj. 
{*X should') for the natural future (*I will'). In the next line the 
natural and strict form of condit. reappears. 

312. Acherontay 91. The whole passage, and especially this 
famous line, is full of rhetorical force and power. 

313. esto^ *be it so*. A vivid way of saying * if. 

314. Lavinia coniunx, 'And Lavinia remains fixed by fate his 
bride '9 coniunx predic. 

315. /rfl^^^, * to drag (it) out*, 'drag on*, delay, 

317. hoc mercede suoruniy 'at this price of their own folk'; the 
suorum really explains the mercede, gen. of equivalence, like 'the Book 
of Job *, ' the play of Antigone *. 

318. Rutuli were a neighbouring tribe in Latium, whose king 
Turnus was a suitor of Lavinia, and who ultimately joins Latinus in 
war against Aeneas. 

319. Bellona^ goddess of war, one of the abstract deities which the 
Roman native worship was full of, see 180. 

* Bellona awaits thee to aid thy bridal * ; pronuha was the woman 
who made arrangements for the bride ; and as a divine office it belonged 
to luno herself who aided the love of Aeneas and Dido {pronuba luno, 
A, IV. i66.). 

320. Cisseis. Hecuba, wife of Priam, king of Troy, dreamt that 
she was to be delivered of a firebrand, just before she gave birth to 
Paris. Paris fulfilled the dream by stealing Helen from Sparta, and so 
lighting up the Trojan war. Cisseis because Hecuba was (by one 
account) daughter of Cisseus. The sense is : ' not Hecuba alone 
^pregnant with a brand) brought forth ft nuptial flame*. The 'nuptial 
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ilailie * is the nhioft 6f Pans and Helen, which brought about the woe. 
There is a very Veigilian mixture here of the figure and the thing 
figured. 

321. 'Nay Venus has like offspring of her own, a second Paris^ 
again the torch bringing death upon the new-risen Troy*. 

Aeneas (son of Venus) is of course the new Paris ; and taedae is best 
taken as an apposition to partus ; Aeneas was the torch, just as Paris 
was Hecuba's firebrand, funestae in Pergama^t a variation for the 
dative. 

taeda and faxy both naturally suggesting marriage-torchy and the 
hand of the princess in each case being the prize contended for, whence 
come the fighting and woe, there is an effective double sense running 
through the passage : the firebrand which bums, and the fatal mar* 
riage-torch* 

Pergama, the citadel of Troy ; Greek name. 

[323 — 34a She descends to earth, and calls the Fury Allecto to 
help her to retrieve her honour, and stir up strife, and prevent the 
Trojans firom settling peacefiilly in Italy.] 

324. Allecto [Greek accus. of Greek name dXXi^/cri^, * unceasing *] 
one of the Furies or Dread Goddesses. In the Greek tragedians their 
number is uncertain and unspecified ; later they are three, Allecto, 
Tisiphone, and Megaera. Vergil (A. Xli. 845) describes their office 
and appearance. 

320. cordis * are pleasing *. This is an old locative, and originally 
was used thus: hoc mihi est cordis *I have this at heart,' i,e* 'this is 
pleasing to me '. 

327. Pluton [Greek form, IXXovrwy], god of the nether world. 

328. Tartareae. Tartarus [reduplic. from tar- Uo bore*, and 
means the Great Pit], Greek name for the black and dread chasm of 
the lower world, where all evil things are. 

329. pullulai aira colubris^ 'so thick the black snakes sprout'* 
A common representation of the Furies was with snakes for hair. 

331. proprium^ * after thine heart ' (M). 

332. cedai loco, 'give place *, 

333. conubiis ambire, lit. 'beset With marriage*. Vergilian 
pr^;nant phrase for ' win over by request for marriage*. 

33.')' unanimos, predic. 'with one consent'. 

336. versare, *vex': the verbera (* stripes*, by a variation for 
' whips '), and the faces are the regular imaginative accompaniments of 
the Furies. 

337. tnille, obvious poetic exaggeration, as when the shrine of 
Apollo (vi. 43) has 'a hundred broad passages'; or a man throws a 
stone (x. 128) 'no small part of a mountain' ; or the ship Tigris (x. 
167) carries ' a thousand youths'. 

339. crimina belli, Vergilian strained and forcible phrase for 
' complaints the seed of strife '. 

340. velit, posccU^ rapiat, three stages of the rapid growth (simul) 
of the mischief (jussive subj.). 

[341—372. Allecto seeks out Amata the queen and hurls a snake 
iota her bosom ; she appeals at first gently to Latinus not to sacrifice 
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his daughter to the Phrygian robber. Turtaos is of foreign blooci, if a 
foreign suitor is required for his daughter.] 

.341, Gorgons were winged she-monsters with teeth and claws and 
snaky hair. Even their aspect was fatal, changing the beholder to 
stone. 

343. Amata^ wife of LAtinus. 

344. Observe Greek rhythm, as so often with the Greek word 
hymenaeis. So 358. 

. 345. ^oquebantf 'were fretting*, 'vexing'. By similar metaphors 
we talk of 'boiling with rage', 'being in a ferment', and (vulgarly) 
'being in a stew*. 

346. huiCi dative after conicit by a variation of construction* 
caeruleiSf ' steely*, the cold blue of a snake. 

347. subdit adt pregnant, 'sets.it. ..to steal into her heart*. 

subdo is one of Uie words which contain not the element DA- 'to 
give ' {biitaiu), but DHA- ' to put ' {rlBriiu), So tibdo^ condo, indo. Some 
of the compounds contain both, by conveiging lines. 

348. quo furibunda..,monstrOi 'that she maddened by this bane*, 
the snake, (llie subj. due to final sense of qui.) 

350. fallitqut furentem^ terse phrase ' maddened her unfelt *, lit. 
'escaped notice of her raving*. This use oi fallo is like Greek Xa^cty, 
and so the Augustans are fond of it. 

351. collo, abl. of place, like membrisy 353. 

354. ' And while first the plague sinks in with dark venom and 
steeps her sense and wraps her bones with fire * ; a veiy elaborate but 
effective description. 

358. \nata. Others read (with good Mss.) natcLe^ gen. after hy' 
menads ; but the construction would be harsh. 'His daughter and 
the Phrygian marriage' is much more like Vergil.] 

359. datuTy vivid present for fut. 'dost thou give Lavinia for a 
bride?' 

361. 'with the first north wind', i.e. to go back whence he came. 

363. at non sic penetrate 'why, did not thus... reach*. Scornful use 
of at, penetrfltj historic present. 

The ' Phrygian shepherd' is of course Paris ('Ah me, my mountain 
shepherd, that my arms were wound about thee', &c. Oenone). Lace- 
daemonoy where Menelaus was king, and whence Paris stole Helen. 

364. LcdOiCay Helen being daughter of Leda. The story is well 
known how Zeus appeared to Leda as a swan, and how she laid two 
eggs, from one of which came Helen, from the other Castor and Pollux. 

366. consanguineoy Tumus is said to be son of Venilia (x. 76), 
sister of Amata. 

368. jAi^?/, ' is fixed ' (61 r). /r««««/, 'urge', 'force'. 

372. Inachus Acrisiusqiu^ two kings of Argos (for In. see 286) ; 
the latter father of Danae, who afterwards according to the story came 
to Italy and founded Ardea, Tun^* city, and wedded Pilumnus, 
grandfather of Tumus. See line 410. 

Mycenae, 222. 

[373 — ^405. The poison working furth^, she goes frantic^rough 
the city, like a top lashed by. boys. Then Ike a Baixhanak^e carries 
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off her daughter to the woods with cries ; the matrons follow her and 
the contagious fury spreads.] 

374. contra stare, ^firm withstands her*. 

375. malum, * the plague', i.e. the venom; miusual word for 
effect, after his manner. 

376. monstrisy a vague impressive word, 'horrors', 'dreadful 
things ' ; he means strange fury and wild thoughts. 

377. j/«^ »*^w, * unrestrained *. Vergilian phrase, slightly stretch- 
ing ^t^j. lymphata, 'maddened*. The origin of this meaning is ob*- 
scure ; but probably a connection was felt between lympha and the 
Greek yvyu^i;, a * nymph' or spirit; and the Greek * spirit-possessed ' 
(KVft^oXiTirTOf), meaning 'distracted', 'frenzied*, was reproduced in 
lymphatus, lympho^ lymphaticus. The real origin of lympha, 'water*, 
is however most likely quite different : from lamp-, 'to shine*: and the 
false derivation has perhaps influenced the spelling. Cf. limpidtts, 

378. For the simile see Preface. 

381. spatits, 'course'; a suggestion of the races in the word, no 
doubt. 

inscia inpubesque manus^ ' silly throng of boys '. 

382. mirata, 'wondering*. Vergil uses the past part. of. the de- 
ponent verbs so (as though in imitation of Greek aor. ) with no notion 
of pastness in them: so per aeqtiara vecHs (6^. I. 206), cantu solata 
laboi'em {tb, 293), laetis operatus in herbis {ib. 339). 

383. dant animos, ' give life * to the top, oif course. 

385. simulato numine Baccki, 'feigning the power of Bacchus', a 
somewhat obscure phrase, meaning that she imitates the mad frenzy 
of the Bacchanals, being really maddened by Allecto. 

388. thalamum, * chamber ', often by a slight stretch for ' bridal ', 
here practically for the bride herself. 

389. eukoe, the Greek ^vol, the Bacchic exclamation. 

sohim te virgine, &c. By the use of te^ tibi, he half identifies himself 
with Amata, as though he were addressing Bacchus too, and so subtly 
heightens the effect. 

390. sumere, orat. obliq. ' that to thee (in thy honour) she takes 
the ' The obliq. orat. is led up to hy vociferans, 255. The sub- 
ject of sumere is * the maiden '. 

thyrsus (Greek word), a rod wound round at the top with ivy or 
vine leaves ; the regular wand of the Bacchanals. 

391. lustro, prop. ' to purify* with offerings, &c. : then more gene- 
rally, ' to do homage*, * worship ', * honour '. 

crinem, the worshippers often cherished a ' sacred lock ' to Bacchus. 

393. norva quaerere tecta, the fury driving them distracted about 
the place (the inifin. after notion of desire, as often in Vergil). 

394* dant colla, ' they bare their necks ' as well as loose their 
hair. 

396. pellibus: the fawn-skin was another mark of the Bacchanals. 
pampineis, 'vine-bound*, see 390. 

397. pinum, *Sb pine torch '. 

398. canit, i^long, prob. an antiquarianism, Vergil often recurring 
to the older quantities. So IX. 9, sedemqtu petit Euandri. 
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399. tutei^ prop. ' edge ' or ' sharpness *, often used of ' eyesi^t ', 
here of the eye itself. 

tanmm (adj. neut. as adv. by cognate constr.), ' fiercely '. 

401. pUs, *good', with a notion of duty to gods or kindred. Here 
it gives the idea of feeling to the outraged mother ; and is practically 
explained in the next line maierni iuris cura, 

403. orgia (Greek word, connected with ipy-), * rites *• 

405. agit undique^ * plies her on all sides ',* suggesting the cease- 
less urging. 

stimuUs Bacchi means the fury like that of Bacchus, 385. 

[4067—434. Allecto then goes to Ardea to Tumus, and in the form 
of a priestess of luno appears to him, and bids him act, lest he be 
cheated of his bride ; let him attack the Trojans.] 

407. veriisse, * troubled *, slight stretch of meaning. 

408. fuscis^ 'dark', and trisHs^ 'gloomy*, are appropriate to the 
spirit from the nether world. 

410. Acrisioneis coUmiSy best taken as abl. instr. ' with her Acrisian 
men ' ; for the adj. see 37a ; it seems formed from Acrisio, another 
form of Acrisius. 

411. ddata^ 'landed'; agreeing of course with Danae. 

412. avis^ dat 'by our forefathers'; a rather Greek use of the 
dat. (after perf. and aor. passive) « the agent being regarded as the 
person who is affected by the result of the deed [iixoX viirpciKTat rovp' 
701^). So VI. 794, ' regnata per arva Satumo quondam '. 

413. Jitii, emphatic, 'is past'. So * fuimus Troes, fuit Ilium', 
n. 325. 

417. obscenam, 'evil'; there is a notion of evil omen about the 
word. 

419. lunonis anus templique sacerdos, the words go best as they 
stand, 'Aged servant of luno, and priestess of her temple' [not 'old 
priestess of luno and her temple ' as C, which is duller repetition]. 

421. Jusos, 'spilt' lit., i.e. 'spent'. The perf. here, as compared 
with transcribiy is obviously right ; the labour was over. 

422. transcribi^ a law term, to ' make over ' ; the use of it is bold, 
and adds to the contemptuous effect 

423. quaesitas sanguine : from this and 426 we infer that Tumus 
had helped Latinus against the Tuscans. [Vergil forgets ' langa placidas 
in pace y 46.] 

425. / nunc^ * go now ' ironical, as oflen. 
ingratis, by a natural transference ' thankless '. 

The sense is : how vain to face danger and attack the Tuscans in 
order to protect the thankless Latins ! 

426. tege pacet ' protect with peace ', a terse and forcible way of 
putting it; he means protect them, by winning peace for them by 
conquest. 

427. haec adeo: adeo as oflen enclitic on a demonstrative : Ipsos . 
adeot is adeo, nunc adeo^ &c. It picks out the word before it : ' This it 
was Satumian luno bade '. 

iaceres; the subj. is due to the orat. obliq. The orat. rect. would 
be ^fare^ cum iacet • 
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429. armari. . .para, * that thy men be armed and march from the 
gates, make them ready, eager for the war*. Observe three things: 
the ace. inf. after /ara by a stretch of constr. ; the repetition armari.., 
arma^ which must be an oversight; the Vergilian phrase laetus in 
arma (which the order makes us take together^ and not in arma para, 
as C). 

433. ni.^.fatetur, 'unless he consents*, vivid present for the more 
ordinary future: so xii. 568 (evidently an echo of this), 'ni...parere 
iatentur eruam '. 

fateor, used by Vergilian stretch of meaning (and construction), 
perhaps in imitation of Greek dfjLoXoyiuj, 

dido parere in its usual sense *to obey orders' is unlikely here; it is 
too violent ; it probably means * keep his word ', 

434. seiitiatf jussive, * let him feel '. 

[435 — 444. Tumus replied scornfully, 'Don't conjure up such 
terrors : I know the news that the Trojans are come. Your days of 
prophecy are over : leave peace and war to men '.] 

435. ordior being often used for * to begin speech ', * to speak * ; so 
orsa (here passive) is used here for * words ' by a stretch. 

436. classes ifwectas, ace. inf. after nuntius ; so * verus mihi nun* 
tius ergo venerat extinctam', vi. 457 ; quite natural, but a stretch. 

invectas undatn is again Vergilian ; in prose undae or in undam. 

440. vicia situ verique effeta^ very characteristic words ; all forcible, 
and a little unusual in sense and structure. ' Weakened by decay and 
powerless to divine ' is the meaning. 

situs is the mouldering decay (Itf. or metaph.) that comes from 
being left alone (sino), or lapse of time \id, loca senta situ, of the 
* mouldering house of Hades ', VI. 462]. 

^etusy prop. ' exhausted by bearing ', so quite fit for the prophetess 
whose fruit is her utterances. 

y veri^ gen. either like Greek (respect), or following the construction 
of words meaning empty, 

444. quiSf old dat. plural of qui. 

[445 — ^474. He stops suddenly, for the Fury appears in her true 
form, enraged and fearful, and maddens him with a torch. He wakes 
in a warlike fury and rouses the men to war.] 

446. oranti, 'speaking'; old sense, regularly seen in orator^ oratio, 

448. tanta se facies aperit, * so huge a shape unfolds itself' : the 
Fury becomes her own fearful self again. 

450. erexit crinibus, * lifted from her hair ', which was all snakes. 

451. verberaque insonuity *and loudly lashed' her whip, not the 
snakes, which would not suit erexit. The ' lifting two snakes ' is only 
a horror to the sight. 

456. iuvenii see 346. 

458. olli, antiquated form of ilH. 

459. proruptusy participle passive, corresponding to prorumpor, 
'to burst forth', which is found. Cic (Rose. Am, 34) has 'prorupta 
audacia '• 

460. Notice emphatic position of arma, {toro tectisque, Verg. abl. 
place.) 

463. For the simile see Preface ; bat observe the stately diction ; 
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sonore (unusual word) ; aeni for ' cauldron* ; aestu^ eiguaif exuberai 
amnis, 

464. (iquai^ archaic form of gen. in -o^, common in Lucret. So 
VI. 747, aurai simplicis ignem, 

467. iter indicit,..polluta pace, *the peace broken, he bids them 
go*. This may mean * break the peace and go', or *go because 
the peace is broken *. The first is the most natural from the order of 
tlie words : moreover Latinus had not broken the peace. 

470. Orat. obliq. quite natural after the obliq. petit, iubet parari, 
^55> .^90> The sense is plain, though the words are a little unusual : 

* his force sufficed for '. [Notice que elided before Haec in 471.] 

471. in voia, * to hear his vows', more elaborate than votis. 

473 sqq« * One is stirred by his noble beauty and his youth, one 
by his royal blood, one by the glorious deeds of his hand *. The true 
heroic temper, where the king really leads and inspires his men. 

[475 — 539. AUecto then makes lulus' dogs hunt the pet stag of 
the children of Tyrrheus, the king's forester. lulus himself shoots it, 
and it Hies wounded home. The rustics gather in rage (Allecto rousing 
them) with hasty arms ; Allecto calls them from the stable-top, and her 
voice echoes to the Nar. The contest begins, Almo and Galaesus are 
slain.] 

476. Stygiis, * infernal ', from Styx (orv^, * hate *), a river of th6 
lower world, comp. Cocytia. 

477. arte nova, * with, new device': she has already cheated 
Amata and Tumus, and now she tries a third wile. 

locum, quo litore, ' spying the place, where on the shore ', &c., a 
variation after his manner for *' locum in litore, ubi *. [Others put full 
stop at aliSj 476, and comma at lulus, 478, but Con. seems right in 
saying that hie is against this.] 

479. Cocytia, from Cocytus (kwkvtos, *Wail'), another infernal 
river. 

481. agerent^ historic sequence after historic present. 

482. bello might be either dat. or abl., the usage being a little 
strained in either case : * for the war * (dat.) makes the best sense 
perhaps. 

484. Tyrrhidae : the long i is irregular if the name is not Tyrrheus, 
but, as Mss. give it, Tyrrhus; it seems better therefore to read Tyrrheus, 

485. nutribant, old form of impf. of 4th conj. Vergil often uses 
it : e. g. lenibat, vi. 468 ; redimibat, x. 538. The older form survived 
universally in eo and queo, 

487. adsuetum imperiis^ * tame to her rule *. 

soror, * their sister '. The whole picture is pretty. 

489. ferum of course for the sake of the antithesis to pectehat, 

* trimmed the wild thing * {ferus as well as fera in poets : * Traxerat 
aversos Cacus in zntm/eros\ Ov. jF, I. 550). 

492. ipse, emphatic, ' alone '. 

sera quamvis nocte, *how late so e'er', quamvis in original sense* 
with sera, 

494. commovere, * started*. 

495. ripaque...levaret, *and lightened with the grassy bank the 
sultry noon '. Sense quite clear. In Vergilian and unusual expression. 
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The que troubles some of the comm. ; but what difficulty is there in the 
expression 'as he swam down the stream and rested on the bank* ; i.e. 
'as he was doing now one and now the other'? 

497. AscaniuSi the other name of lulus. 

498. erranti gives the result of the verb (proleptic) : * Nor did 
the god leave his hand to falter*. So quadrifidam^ 509. 

503. palmis percussa lacertosy * striking her arms with her hands *, 
a natural gesture of horror, the hands crossing violently and striking 
the arms near the shoulder. 

For construction see 74. 

505. ^stis aspera, * the fell monster ', the Fury, of course, entm 
explains improvisi, 

507. * The knobs of a heavy teeming bough ', a characteristic arti- 
ficisd phrase for * a knotty bludgeon *. 

quod cuique^ &c., *what each man groping found, wrath made a 
weapon*. The notion of rimanti is 'putting out the hand in a blind 
hurry and feeling about *. 

cuique, see 413 for agent dative. 

509. quadrifdam scindebat, 'was splitting into four* (proleptic. 
adj., 498). 

510. rapta spirans immane securi describes what he did when he 
heard the news, and so the order is a little unusual. 

514. intendit of effort, ' put forth amain *. 

516. Triviae locus, 'the mere of Diana*, the lovely little lake of 
Nemi in the Alban hills, so called probably from the nemus Dianae 
which grew round it. Here was the famous temple of Diana, served 
by the priest * who slew the slayer and shall himself be slain *, the story 
being that a runaway slave broke a bough in the sacred tree and chal- 
lenged the priest to combat, and the survivor held the office, to be 
challenged in his turn by another slave. 

Trivia was properly Hecate, a mysterious goddess worshipped in little 
chapels where thr^ ways met ; but was commonly identi6ed with Diana. 

517. sulfurea Nar albus aqua, Nar, an Umbrian xiver, meets the 
Tiber 40 miles north of Rome; the whiteness is due to sulphate of 
lime and carbonate of lime whicb precipitate when the carbonic acid 
and sulphuretted hydrogen escape. 

fontes Felinit the Veline lake in the Umbrian hills beyond Reate. 
Notice the stately march of these lines. 

524. praeusiisy diphthong short, before vowel, as regularly. 

526. horrescit strictis seges ensibusy lit. * the black harvest bristles' 
with drawn swords* ; a variation in Vergil's manner for the more 
obvious 'harvest of swords*. So xii. 522, virgulta sonantia lauro, 

527. lacessitay a strange but effisctive word for * smitten*. 
lucent.., iactanty ' light up the clouds'. 

530. adaetheray* to heaven', a common and natural exaggeration. 

532. fuerat, plupfl because he was no more. 

533. volnusy by a stretch for * the deadly shaft *. 

udcLe vocis itery transferred epithet, for ' the wet passage of his 
voice', 9. [Others take w^/fzir, 'flexible', a scarcely likely meaning.] 

AEN. VII. S 
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534* ienuattaud^^.vttiUHf 'and impxisoned with, blood tbi^ airy 
life » a strikixijg; Vei]p;Uian phrase for ' choked the breath with blood'. 

536. jkid medium st ^jfert^ * thrusts himself betwixt to pleod lor 
peace \ another strained but efibctive phrase. 

538. 'quinqtu...jjuina^ the distributive apparent^ for Taxiet^; like 
(v. 560) ^tres equitum tunnae temique ductores ^ 

iaiantum, descriptive word for namei, like son^eSp guadrt/^es^ 
volanieSf &c. 

[540 — 571. The Fury having inflamed the ight reports to Juno her 
success, and offers to do more. The goddess somewhat scomiiilly 
dismisses her, and she disappears down a chasm in the ¥ale of Amp- 
sanctus.] 

540. aequo Marte^ 'with doubtivd issue" (L), a common phrase ; 
Mars (god of war) being often used even in prose in sucb way&i MorU 
dubiOf MarU ancipiti^ Marte aequo^ 

541. patens^ common with gen. in the sense of ' master oP {consiiii^ 
lyrae, sUvarum^ irae, &c), so nere with a slight variation, 'ha,vin^ 
fulfilled '. 

543. imhuitj properly 'steeped' with blood, which would do 
here ; but the word has so often a secondary sense of ' giving ihtjlrsi 
touch or taste', that it is especially suitable here to the beginning of 
the contest Thus fhialam. nectare imbuert^ Mart. 8. 51.. 17; terras 
vomere imbuere^ Ov. 7r. 3. xi« 3a ; 0^itf iniuere^ "Ov^ ^«, A* i. 654 \ 
and constantly of training the young. 

primae commisit fitnera pugnae^ 'joined the first deadly ^ht'» aa 
effective variation of me ordinary fignam ccanmittere. 

544. z^V/ruT, 'triumphant'. 

546. dic.coeanty the oblique jussive, 'bid them join'. The com- 
mand is ironical: 'though you were to bid them, they would not'. 
It is better (with Con. Wag. Ken., &c.) to put the stop at iungarUy or 
else the ironical force is lost, if the reason be given. 

548. mihi certa^ ' assured to me *. 

553. abunde est^ used with g^i. like satis, nimis^ 

55 3> stant, 'stand fast', i.e. are now assured ; which was all she 
wanted. 

554. prima, 'first gave', adverbial as often. 

557. licentius, * too freely ', comparative used absolutely, as often. 

558. Hie, no ; velit potential, see scheme of subjunctive. 

559. si qua super fortuna lahorum est, * whatever fate of trouble 
remains', the language a little unusual and emphatic, after his manner. 
{super adverbial as in superest, to which this super.., est is equivalent.) 

563. Italiae medio^ 59. 

565. Ampsancti, a little mephitic tarn in the Campanian hills, 
some 20 miles east of Vesuvius. The place around it is described as 
barren and rocky, with a stream dashing in at the side. 

568. satvi spiracula Ditis, * vent of horrid Dis ', saevus referring 
to the stench of'^the nether world that comes up, cf. 84. ZHs ('The 
Wealthy *) identified with Greek Pluton, or god of lower world, 327. 

569. rupto Acheronte, • where Acheron bursts forth '. 

570. condita Erinys invisum numen. It is rather tempting to 
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take this ' hidn^ her secuncd power ' the passive constr. of ace. as in 
74 ; but perhaps the order is rather agamst it. In that case invisum 
numen is appositioa, and must be stopper} oft^ as in the text. [Erinys^ 
Greek name for the Fury.} 

57 f. Uvaiatf ' lightened * bf her disappearance; 

[572— 6oov She^erds, and Tumus, and the kinsmen of the 
frenzied matrons demand war. Latmus resists long, like a rock the 
sea; but finding all vain he shots himself up in his palace and 
abandons the control of government.] 

571. exiremam inponH maftum, *set the last tonch', a phrase. So 
Cic. Brut, 33, 'manus extrema non accessit operibus*; 'aptins e 
s«mma conspiciare mami', Ov. A. A, 3. 225. 

575. faedati ora GcUaesiy a variation in Vergil's manner for 
^faedata ora ', * the disfigured face of Galaesus '. 

577. crimine caedis et igni, strained and emphatic phrases as usual, 
'the outcry at the bloodshed and £«ry rage', for igni seems meta* 
phorical. [The other reading igmis is worse sound, worse sense, and 
of less authority.} Gossrau q^notes n. 575, exarsere ignes animo, 

578. The ace. with inf. of course gives Tura«s* complaint. 
58a nemora avia, ace. of extent, ' over the pathless forests '. 

581. tkiasisy a Greek word, * their dancing troops'. 

leve, * of light account '. He means that the frenzy of Amata had not 
only stirred tl^ other matrons to frenzy, but roused their kindred as well. 

582. Martemque faiigai^y * importune war^ a characteristic and 
terse phrase, when he means * importune ^Latinus for war'. 

5S4. eotUru. fdia (and omina) refers to 46 — 106 above. 

perversa numitUt * with will mal^n', either of the peasants' obstinacy, 
or better of luno, who was planning it all. This seems the best way of 
taking it. To construe it 'thwarting the god* (as Forb. W. Ken.) or 
' the god adverse ' (as G.) is to give a less natural mean^ig to perversus, 

58^. The repetition had made the line suspected r but there is a 
rhetoncal .effectiveness in it, which quite justifies it 

588. latrantibuSf * blustering' : there is a suggestion of impotence in 
the word. 

589. sese moU tenet, ' stands firm by his mass*. 

590. Notice the graphic last touch of the poet describing the 
baffled wave : ' and dashed against the crag the weed swirls back '. 
W. objects to this as needless : but he can't have seen the thing. 

591. caecum consilium, 'their blind purpose'. 

593. aurasque irtanes, * and the void air'^ a natural epithet of air, 
but suggesting also the vain prayer. 

594. The metaphor is from a wrecked and storm-driven ship. 

595. hcu poenas, 'the penalty of this ' (the pronoun is often so used 
in Latin : ea signa, hoc gaudio, is terror, &c.). 

596. nefas, ' horror', naturally of the gttUt, by a Vergilian stretch 
of the suffering, 

597. seris^ * too late *, the position of the word being impressive and 
pathetic. 

^ 598. nam miki parta quies, 'For my rest is won', the nam being 
dliptical, as it is often (and effectively) in Latin, and kwti also in Greek : 

6—2 
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*you will suffer, not I, for'... So xi. 91, 'hastam alii galeamqtie 
ferunt, nam cetera Tumus victor habet ^ ue» [non cetera] nam, &c. 

omnisque in limine portus, * and all my harbour is at hand ^ A 
somewhat strange and startling phrase: but it is more natural and 
effective, so taken, than (as Con. and others) *I am altc^ether on the 
threshold of my harbour ', which is in itself clumsy, an unnatural order, 
and does not avoid (as C. seems to think) the confusion of metaphors. 

599. funere felici spolioTf * I only lose a happy burial*, i.e. in royal 
state. 

60a rerum habenas^ ♦ the reins of royalty '. 

[601 — 640. luno opens the gates of war : the whole land is stirred 
with martial ardour : five great cities prepare weapons ; the signal is 
given and the hosts muster.] 

601. Hesperio^ 4. 
protinuSf * thenceforth '. 

602. urbes Albanae, * the Alban cities ', the early community on the 
Alban hills, which according to tradition was the forerunner of the 
Roman state. Vergil makes it the intermediate period between the 
period of Aeneas and the historical Rome. 

maxima rerum, * queen of the world ' ; a phrase of majestic sim- 
plicity. 

603. prima, adv. as so oflen. 

movent in proelia Martem, * stir the god of war to battle ', a phrase 
strong and elaborate, much in Vergil's manner. 

604. Getis: the Getae were a tribe on the Danube, later called 
Daci, occupying the modem Roumania and part of Hungary. They 
were often troublesome, and about 25 B.C. L,entulus was sent to check 
them. 

manUf it is almost a mannerism of Vergil to add this word with any 
action, especially hostile ; * with force*. Cf 127. 

605. Hyrcanisj wild tribes to the south of the Caspian. Vergil's 
object is to suggest the greatness of Roman rule stretching to the far 
east. 

Arabis [other form for ordinary Arabes] may refer to an expedition 
under Aelius, 24 B.C., against Arabia Felix. 

606. auroramque sequi, * track out the dawn', i.e. press on to the 
furthest east, only forcibly put. 

Parthosque reposcere signa. In June, B.C. 53, Licinius Crassus was 
defeated by the Parthians near Carrhae in Mesopotamia: he and his 
son were both killed, the army utterly crushed and the standards of the 
legions taken. This rankled in the minds of the Romans : and they 
were therefore much pleased when Augustus in B. c 20 by a mixture of 
diplomacy and threats recovered the standards. This however was 
only in prospect when Vergil wrote, unless this line was put in after- 
wards ; for the poet died in 19. 

607. sunt geminae Belli partae... this passage is a magnificent and 
imaginative rendering of the Roman custom of opening the Janus (cf. 180) 
in war-time and closing it in peace. The original notion was no doubt 
the simple one of throwing open the doors in a solemn way that the 
army might march out. 
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The idea here is elaborated. *War' is confined in the two-galed 
passage by bolts and bars, which the consul solemnly draws when they 
have resolved ^n fighting. 

608. formidine Martis^ * awe of*, i. e. inspired by, * Mars '. 

609. iureij dissyll., ei making one by synizesis. 

aeUmaque ferri robora\ * the everlasting might of iron ', a stately 
phrase. 

611. sedety 368. 

(ill, trabea, 187. 

cinctuque Gabino, *the Gabine girdle', was the technical name of a 
special way of folding the toga, with one lap folded tight round the 
waist, so as to leave the arm free. 

613. stridentia limina^ *the sounding portal V suggesting massive 
and rusty bolts. Observe irregularity 01 a second ace. after reserat^ 
which already has the ace has* It is not an apposition (G. ), for that 
would compel a slight pause, which would spoil the swing of the line. 

616. et tum^ *then too'; after describing the general custom, he 
returns to the narrative, as in 92. 

617. iubebatur. This word suggests the conseftt to the declaration 
of war which at Rome was required from the assembly of the people. 
Vergil, in his fondness for tracing back old institutions to heroic times, 
forgets to maintain the idea of Latinus as a primitive and absolute 
monarch. So he imagines a senate (174)* 

618. aversusgue...^ *fled away from the hateful office '. 

622. 'The daughter of Saturn burst open the iron-bound gates 
of war *, a grand line closely imitated from Ennius' Belli ferratos posies 
portasque refregit. The spondaic rhythm suggests the weight and re- 
sistance overcome. 

623. inexcita atque immobilis, 'sluggish and loth to stir*. 

625. pulverulentus furit^ *tear through clouds of dust', adj. 
describing the result. Observe the bold construction, pars arduus altis 
equis. The masc. plur, with pars would be easy, as v. 108 pars et 
certare farati: the masc. sing, is an unusual stretch of construction. 
But it IS made easier by pedes: as though arduus altis equis was a 
variation for the expected word, eques. 

627. arvina^ *fat*, chosen as unusual word, to dignify the descrip- 
tion. So subigunt, * tame ', meaning * whet '. 

629. quinque adeo, *just five ', * even five ' : adeo often used with 
demonstratives {haec adeo, vii. 427, iamque adeo, xi. 487, so nuitCy sic, 
tile, &c.) and with numbers {tres adeo soles, ill. 203) in a kind of 
enclitic vroy, picking out the word it follows, see note 427. 

630. Atina, seventy miles S.E. of Rome, on the borders of Vol- 
scians and Samnites. 

Tibur, (Tivoli) see 83. superbum, from its strong position. 

631. Ardea, twenty miles due S. of Rome; it was Tumus' city, 
see 372. 

Crustufnerij about fifteen miles from Rome on left bank of Tiber. 
(The usual form of the name of the town is Crustuvterium, and the 
people Crustumini: the word in the text may be either.) 
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iurrigerae Antetnnae {observe hiatus and spondaic riljrtlim) at junc- 
tion of Anio and Tiber. 

639. teg, tut, cav, cap, Obsenre alliteration, suggesting the sound 
of forging, {tuta by easy transference from the head to the helmet.) 

flectuntguef &c., *bend the bosses', 'willow plait', unusual and em- 

Ehatic phrase in Vergil's manner for * weave the wicker-diield ', which 
ad umbo or boss in the centre. 

634. Observe the rare and effective rhythm lento ducunt argaUo^ to 
suggest the sustained effort of flattening the plates of silver. 

ducunt^ 'draw out ', by hammering, so ' beat *. 

635. hue cessitf Ik. *has passed hither', i.e. 'has given place to 
this*. 

639. auro trUicem laricam, * triple mail of gold ' : the ace after 
pass, verb being an easy instance of tl^ construction explained 74. 

[641 — 654. Muses, aid me to tell the list of leaders and heroes 
and arms. First came the Tuscan Mezentiui^ and IiBhsiis, his son, 
worthy of a better sire.] 

641. Pandite nunc Helicona tUae, ' Fling wide now the gates of 
Helicon, ye Muses ', as though it were a -dosed sanctuary where the 
records he wished to relate were kept. 

Helicona (Gr. ace.), a range of mountains in Boeotia running down 
to the Corinthian gulf. It was sacred to ApoUo and the Muses, and 
contained the fountains of Aganippe and Hippocrene. 

The formal invocation, like the catalogue to which it is the prehide, 
is imitated from Homer, who {Iliad, ii. 484) gives the list of the Greek 
ships before Troy, and prefaces it by a special address to the Muses. 

643. bellOf either * by war' or 'lor war': the latter xather more 
natural. 

643. iafn turn, 'even th«i '. 

644. arserit, 'burned', Le. 'for battle': elaborated, instead of 
saying simply, 'what arms she bore '• 

648. Mezentius, 43. 

650. The natural stopping is a fall stop at Turm: soatt prefier to 
put it At/erarum, 

653. Agyllina ex urbe, Caere was called Agylla originally: and 
it was here ace. to the tradition that the Lydian settlers of Etnuia first 
came. 

nequiquam^ because they could not help him, or save him from 
death. 

653. patriis qui laetior essei tmperiis, a rather intricate phrase, lit. 
'worthy to be happier in his father's commands', Le. 'worthy of a 
better father to obey '. 

654. Thb line, if it be read right, must be one of Vergirs * tibicines * 
or ' props ', put in to fill up the passage till he should revise and com- 
plete it The repetition of esset is intolerable, as well as the flat para- 
phrase which the second clause is of the first one. [See Introd. p. 15.] 

[^55 — ^^9* Aventinus next, son of Hercules and Rhea« who led 
his troop, clad in a lion's skin.] 

655. palma, ' the palm ', the sign of victory in a race. 



656. ftdchr^i ^glorioiisf* tiie herok coiicepdon of beauty, KfCSUn 

658. cefOum angtta, more elaborately explained to be, ' hydra girt 
witb snakes', a good example of Veigil's more artificial mode of 
expfession. 

659. This tradition of Aventinus is unknown except here t it looks 
like Vergirs invention, though there may have been a tale to that effect. 
The 'priestess Rhea^ is a detail borrowed from the story of Romulus, 
whose mother was Rhea Silvia. 

660. furtivum partu^ 'stealthy in birth*, variation for the obvious 
fufivvo^ 

sub luminis ifras, ^up to the shores of Ught*, a beautiful and ima- 
•glnative expressioa which <x;cufted in Ennius, ai^d which Lucretius 
repeats several time& The child came frokn the i*eedm of dark to the 
r^dm of light (life). 

662. Geryoncy &c. The story was that Hercules slew the Spanish 
king Oeryon, and brought his oxen into Italy, where they were stolen 
by the monst^ Cacus, who lived in a cave on the Aventine. See viii. 
i«4— 275. 

Tirynthim^ acoordkigto one story H. Was bom at Tiryns in Arcadia. 

663. The 'Tuscan stream* is the Tiber of course: Hibercts 
'Spanish*. 

664. gerunt, who? Vergil apparently means 'the troops of Aven- 
tinus * : but he does not say so, and the omission is distinctly harsh. 

665. 'with slender sword and Samnite javelin*. The vem was 
properly ' a spit *, and was the smaller javelin <originally Samnite or 
Sabellian) used by Roman light infantry: the men are supposed to 
eome from the hills, and have the ' Sabellian ' arms. 

666. torquens, 'swinging** 

668. itHiutm capitis * having it tlist upon his head ', the same use 
of the passive as is explained 74, though tiie ace. is not exactly expressed 
here. So in the next line humerus innexus amutu, *his shoulders 
enfolded in the garb *, which in p»>9e would be humeris innexis, as the 
other would be induto capite, 

669. amictu, the lion's skin Was the regular dress of Hercules. 
(670 — 705. Catillus and Coras, from Tibur ; Caeculus, son of 

Vulcan, founder of Praeneste ; Messapus, son of Neptune, whose troop 
tame singing like swans, the noise of their advance like a flock of 
biirls.] 

670. tUmiia* Tibur Was founded (aec the story) hj Tiburtus, 
Catillus, and Coras, the sons of Catillus, the son of Amphiaraus, king 
of Argos. 

So Horace speaks of Tibumi tucus {for TiburH, Od. I. 7. 13), 
maenia CAtUi (for Caiilli, i. 18. 7) and Jibur Ar^o poHium colono 
<«. 6. 5). 

671. gentem in a loose apposition with maenia* 

674. nubigenat. Hie Centaurs (305) were the ofispring of Ixion 
land a ek>ud in the shape of luno. So viii. 393. 
67s. Hamok and Othrys, mountains in Thessaly. 
678. FraenesHnae, Praeneste, one of the oldest and most iattious 
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towns of Latlum, being built on the top of a gap in the hills, so altum 
Praeneste, 682. 

679. Volcand genitum. The old comm. give the story at great 
length ; the words of Vergil suggest the main points, that the infant 
had imperfect eyes (Caeculus), and being found near the fire was be- 
lieved the son of Vulcan, god of fire. 

683. arva Gabinae lunoniSf 'fields of Gabian Juno*, i.e. where 
the town of Gabii (612) afterwards was. 

683. Anio comes from the hills by Tibur and falls into the Tiber 
at Antemnae, 631. 

684. Harnici lived in hills of upper valley of Trerus ; Anagnia 
was the largest town (30 m. S.£. of Rome) in those parts. 

685. Amasenus was a river of Latium, flowing through Volscian 
hills and joining the Ufens in the Pontine marshes. 

686. glandeSi ' balls ' for slings. 

688. gaJeroSy 'caps*. 

689. vestigia^ &c., ' they plant the left foot bare-soled ; the right is 
shod with sjandal of raw hide . To have one foot bare for freedom and 
one covered for protection was common. It seems however that it was 
the right foot that was bare : and the poet has arbitrarily changed the 
feet. 

690. tnstituOf unusual (Vergilian) for ' set down'. 

694. /tf/rdif/a/, 'again handles'. 

695. J^escennium, Falerii, and Mount Soracte all near each other 
in Etruria, a few miles north of Rome. Fa/tsci is adj. of Falerti, and 
the people were (prob.) called Aequi Falisci as being connected with 
Aequi. 

The meaning is obscure. If the text is right (it may be one of the 
unfinished passages) it seems to mean * These form the lines of Fescen- 
nium, and the Aequi Falisci these hold^t heights', &c., a very violent 
zeugma, though not perhaps impossible in Vergil. 

696. Flavinia^ unknown. Servius says naively, 'a place in Italy*. 

697. The Ciminian lake and forest lay west of Falerii. 
Capena, south of Soracte. 

698. aequati numero, * in measured time * ; lit. * keeping time with 
the beat *, numerus being used not of the men, but of the repeated beat 
of their step. 

699. The simile is altered by Ver^l from Hom. II. 11. 459. There 
the gathering hosts are compared to flocks of birds, geese or cranes or 
swans, on the 'Asian* mead; i.e. Asian in the old strict sense, the 
valley of the Cayster in Lydia. Here it is the singing host compared 
to a singing flock, a very characteristic refinement. 

The odd thing is, that the second simile, which compares the con- 
fused {misceri) sound of the advancing host to the loud harsh (raucarum^ 
cries of a host of birds, is much more like the Homeric simile (KkaYfi^ 
irpoKadi^vriav...(rfMpay€T...Kovd^ii^€ i)ir6 iroduv...). 

It seems highly probable that this passage also is left unfinished, 
and that Vergil has sketched hw different ways of using the Homeric 
simile ; for though he migk^ perhaps have used them both, and worked 
them harmoniously in, as it is he can scarcely be said to have done so. 
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703. ptiUa^ * struck ' by the sound. 

703. ' Nor would one deem them armed hosts thronging in such 
deep array, but that a cloud of screaming birds were speeding aloft 
from the deep waters to the shore '. 

ex agmine, ' consisting of, a refinement for * agmine ' simply. 

704. misceri, commonly used of confused movements or cries. 
[706 — 729. Clausus,^ followed by his Sabine hosts, as countless as 

waves in a storm, or corn-ears in a rich plain.] 

707. Clausus. Vergil takes the name from the legend which is 
preserved in Livy ll. 16, that Attus Clausus the Sabine having urged 
his countrymen to peace with Rome, and being attacked in consequence, 
seceded (B.C. 506) to Rome; they gave him land across the Anio, and 
the Claudian tribe was called after him. 

[The Sabines occupied the hill-country north-east of Rome.] 

709. in partem data SaHnis, * shared with Sabines', unusual phr^e 
for * united by treaty, referring to the old story (Liv. I. 13) of the 
Romans uniting with Sabines under T. Tatius, after the threatened 
war, averted by the intercession of the Sabine wives of the Romans. 

710. Amiternum, large place in the central hills, 60 miles from 
Rome. 

QuiriteSj ace. the old derivation, * men of Cures ', Sabine town near 
Tiber. The real meaning is probably * spearmen * {guiris), 

711. Eretum, nearer Rome, under Mount Lucretilis; Mutusca 
( Trebttla) opposite Soracte. 

712. Nomenium, 12 miles out of Rome, on the road to Eretum. 
Rosea, The land near the Veline lake (517) was called * Roseus 

ager ' for some unknown reason. 

713. Tetrica and Severus ['Gloomy Crag and Mount Stem'] are 
Sabine hills belonging to the main range, and that is all that is known. 

714. Casperia in the Tiber valley; Fomli close to Amitiemum 
(710) ; Himella runs by Reate into the Nar. 

715. Fabaris is another form of Farfar, which flows from Lucre- 
tilis into the Tiber westwards. 

716. Nursia on the extreme north of Sabine country, on the 
borders of Umbria and Picenum. 

Hortinae^ from Horta, just on the Tuscan side of the Tiber ; indi- 
cating an ancient extension of the Sabines across the river. 

classes in its old sense ' armies ' ; later specialized to mean only 
naval troops. The word comes from stem CLA- * to call *, and so orig, 
is * muster *. 

populiqtte Latiniy ' and the Latin peoples ', obscure in this connec- 
tion ; but it probably was the technical name of some Latin settlement 
among the Sabines. 

717. 'And these parted by the winding AUia, name of woe', 
referring to the disastrous defeat of the Romans B. c. 390 by the Gauls 
under Brennus, which was ever afterwards commemorated on the 
anniversary, 1 6th July. 

Al/ia is a little stream feeding the Anio, rising not far from Nomen- 
turn. 
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718. Quam mulH, a brief way of potting tli6 comparis(Mi: 'as 
many as are the waves that roll\ &c. 

719. On0n {O ^K»t, I. 535); the settme of this consteUation in 
November was accompanied by storms. So tior* OtL ni. ^7. t%j pnmui 
Orion tumultu. 

720. * Or when the close^set ears are scordied foy tiie lorst sonimer 
son', a loose and varied form of oottparison; fas means, ^ or as thick 
as the ears which are scorched, 8cq,* 

7«i. ffermus, river of Lydia, with a viery fertile valley. 

Lycia in spite of the high Tatinxs range is a rich and fertfle cCMMitiy. 

733. C. makes sonai the verb to teliusj but It makes the line run 
better to take conterrita as the verb* 

[733 — 734. Halaesus, leading the Atlruiid« Sidicm^ Oflci, &c.] 

713. Agamemnomus^ 'follower of AgameaiBoii' ift ptobably the 
meaning, though some think it means *$if3fa\ and Ov<., Am. lit. 13. 31, 
perhaps is following that tradition. 

734. curruj mAi, dat., tiiough abL is gMd LatSft. 
7«ffVMs * to aid Tumus *• 

feroceSy * brave ', its regular sense. 

735. mille popuhs, exaggeration oif Hie oomnioft ^poUA^ kind, ^7. 
felicia Baccho, * teeming with wine ', see next line^ {This is simpler 

than C.*s construction making Baccho dat. after Petrumt.] 

726. Massica, a mountain on the borders of Latiam and Campania, 
celebrated for its wine ; the famous Falemlan beloi^ged to this district. 

727. Aurundi 206. 

Sidtcimique iuxta aequora^ i. e. mbtre^ which iMikes the easi«Bt 
constraction : ^ and those whom the Sidid&e plains hatd by «ent forth*. 
Teanam Sidicinum was afterwards an Importam lowa oa the southern 
side of Massicus (726). 

728. CcUes^ a few miles south of Teanum, in the VokHnms valley, 
which in its lower course takes a sudden turn to the west. 

729. Saticulusy inhabitant of Saticula^ town soudi of Voltumus; 
they are called Ar/i?r, * rough*, * hardy*, as compared with the softer 
and more luxurious dwellers on ^t plains of Campania. 

730. The Osci are one of the old Italian non-Latin tribes, extend- 
ing originally from Latium across Campania probably to the Adriatic. 
Fragments of their language remain. 

ctclydes (corrupted Greek word apparently), 'harpoons*, some kind 
erf" old javelin with a string attached. 

731. flagelloj properly * lash * ; meaning stretched here to *thong'. 

732. ro^^a, leather shield, ' taige '. 

falcaH commimts enses, * curved swords for close conflict *. All these 
old-fashioned arms are interesting to Verg. ; and there is skilful brevity 
in tlie sentences. 

{733 — 743. Oebalus, leading other companions, &«.] 

733. abtbis, Mepart '; he comes, as it were, to the poet for &mr, 
and is judged. 

734. Sebethus was a rivalet rising five miles from Naples and flow- 
ing into the bay ; even this little water had its nymph, it seems. 
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735* TMoae (or TapkU^ are in Horn. (Od, xvi. 416, &c.) called 
'pirates' (occupying islands near Leucas); Vei^l's tradition makes 
tifeem the old inhabitants of Capreae^ the beauti^ isle of the south end 
of the bay of Naples. 

736. et filius, like the fJEither. 

738. Samus, little river south oC Vesuvius ; SarrasteSf presumably 
an old tribe living there. 

739. All thesie places are unknown to the maps, but are clearly in 
sooth Campania. 

740. Abdla^ small town on the edge of the mountains K.E. of 
Vesuvius. 

741. ttOeia^ anotiier old ana, peitutps 'darts'; used uppamntly 
by some wild German tribes {Teutonico ritu). Authorities are not 
agreed as to what it is. 

[744 — 749. Ufens, leading Aequiouli] 

744. NersMj somewhere in Aequiaa hills — fmknown. 

746. ^tdsuda venatu; ^uisuesc^ is used both ^th abl. and dat by 
classic writers ; and venatu may be either. 

747. Atquiatim, The Aequi or Aequkuli Kv«d in tiie hill-country 
north and noith-east of Latiura, a ' rugged ' {h0rrida) race with a * hard 
soil * {duris gladns), i.e. unfertile, compared with the plain. They were 
in old times a freebooting tribe. 

[750 — 760. Umbro, leading Marsi.] 

750. Marruvia, The Marsi lived east of Rome in the hills round 
Lake Fucinus, on the banks of which was their chief town Mamibium 
from which this adj. is formed. 

751. felici, * rich*, ' leaf and rich olive' is hendiadys. 

comptus^ 'decked*, prop, of ^hair', &c., 'put together' {co4mo) 
and so 'arrayed'. 

753. Observe the rhetorical repetition 2«^^^^...^^m. 

754. ' to shed sleep on snakes with hand and charm ' because the 
Marsi were great in magic and incantation $ so Hor. {Eped, xvii. 29) 
'caputque Marsa dissilire nenia', 

756. sed Hon, &c. So the augur 'non augurio potuit depellere 
pestem ', ix. 327. It is a Homeric turn. 

757. im/ere in volnera, * availed against wounds '. 

759. Angmtia (prob. so called from its snakes) on die west of 
Lake Fucinus. 

[761 — 782. Virtnus, son of Hippolytus; stoiy of Hippolytus' tragic 
death and restoration.] 

761. Hippolytus, son of Theseus, king of Athens, was beloved by 
Phaiedra his stepmother. He, as a votary of the chaste Diana, rejected 
her love, and she hung herself, leaving a tablet which charged Hip- 
polytus with having tempted her. Theseus, believing this, cursed his 
son, and in answer to the curse Poseidon sent a bull from the sea, by 
which the horses of Hippolytus were terrified, ran away, and killed 
their master. 

This is the older version which Euripides follows. Another story 
(followed here and by Ovid) says that Aesculapius (son of Apollo, 
Phoebigena 773), the g^ of healing, restored Hippolytus to life, and 
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that Diana hid him in the grove of Aricia (on the Appian Way in 
Latium), under the new name of Virbius. 

Vergil imagines a son of this Hippolytus, also called Virbius, sent 
by * his mother Aricia ', either the place, or a nymph of the place of the 
same name. 

pulcherrima hello (probably best taken together), * splendid in war *, 

763. eductunif used even in prose (Cic. Liv.) for * reared ', 
Egeria, the Latin nymph, beloved of Numa, who had a sacred 

grove near Aricia, on the borders of Lake Nemi (see 516), the humentia 
litora here mentioned. 

764. * rich and kindly ' occur again IX. 585 as epithets of the altar 
of another power, Palicus ; they seem to be generally, not specially, 
appropriate. 

766. patrias explertt poenas, * fulfilled his sire's vengeance ', explere 
l>eing used naturally of anger, and by a slight stretch of penalty. 

[The subj. is due to orat. obliq.] 

767. To rise from the dead is * to return to the stars of heaven and 
upper airs * from the shadowy world below. 

769. Paeoniis, [like conuHis either 3 sylL or Vergil shortens the 
which in Greek is long] from Ilaic^, ' the healer ', name of Apollo and 
his son Aesculapius. 

772. medicinae et artis, 'healing and skill', two points of one 
thing {kendiadys), 

774. Trivia^ 516. 

775. The datives (as often in Vergil of things as well as persons) 
instead of ad with ace. 

776. ignobiliSf * obscure '. 

777. exigeret, fin^d subj. after tibi, 'that there he might live out 
his time*. 

78 r. haudsetiuSf 'none the less*, for his father's terrible 4eath by 
horses. 

ardentes^ * fiery ', as we say. 
[783-802. Tumus.] 

784. veriUur, * moves *, * is astir ', unusual word, suggested by the 
ordinary versatur, 

785. Chimaera [xifMupa, meaning * goat *], a monster described by 
Homer (//. vi. 179) as * fore-part lion, hind-part snake, mid-part goat, 
and breathing dread might of glowing fire '. 

787. ilia, emphatic use of demonstr. Observe the license of the 
nom. meaning the Chimaera ; for it is far better sense so than to take 
it of the helmet. 

The monster on the helmet is by a poetic effective exaggeration 
described as * looking fiercer as the battle more deadly rages'. 

788. crudescuntj * grows grim ' ; lit. * raw *, a ghastly word. 

789. sublatis cornibusj 'with lifted horns', abl. abs. of description, 
lo, daughter of Inachus king of Argo {pater Inachus^ 79^)* ^^s beloved 
by Zeus, who to avoid the jealousy of Here changed her into a white 
cow; Here however set the many-eyed Argus to watch her. 

790. auro insignibat, 'marked with gold*, an elaborate way of 
saying that the device of lo was in gold on the iron shield. 
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791. argumentutn ingens^ *a wondrous device*, argumenium 
meaning really the subject of a stoiy, or picture, or device. 

792. Inachus v^as also god of the Argive river of the name ; so is 
here represented according to the common custom with urn pouring 
out the river, as though from a divine source. 

794. densentur from denseo^ found as well as denso, 

Argiva pubes, the men of Ardea; for it was Argive colony (410), 
and Tumus claims Argive descent (37i)« 

795. Sicani. According to Thucydides (vi. i) the Sicani were of 
different origin to the Siculi, being two different races who at different 
times immigrated into Sicily; but the Latin poets wrongly identify 
them. The Siculi, whom Vergil here means, were according to an old 
tradition early in possession of'I-atium, whence they were pushed south 
into Bruttium, and at last went into Sicily, where they remained long 
in possession of the interior, i 

796. Sdcranif name of a people mentioned in old and obscure 
tradition as early invaders and conquerors of Latium. 

Labici, men of Labicum, old Latin city at foot of Alban hills. 

797. Numict, 150. 

799. Circaeum iugum, *hiU of Circe', i.e. the promontory, see 10. 
AnxuruSt adj. *of Anxur', old name of Tarracina, a few miles east 

of Circeii, where the Appian road meets the sea. 
^iSf old dat., see 742. 

800. Feroniaf old Italian divinity, originally Sabine, worshipped 
at Mount Soracte and other places as well as Tarracina. Her special 
province as a divinity it is difficult to make out. In viii. 564 she has 
a son Erulus with three lives. 

801. Saturae palus unknown, but plainly part of the neighbouring 
famous Pomptine marshes, caused by the overflow of river Ufens which 
reaches the sea near Tarracina. 

[803 — 817. Lastly Camilla, the Volscian warrior-maiden, brave, 
agile, and beautiful.] 

803. Volsca, The Volscians lived in the south hill-country of 
Latium, between the Trerus and the sea. 

804. florentes acre, a bold phrase, scarcely translateable, say, 
* troops gay in armour '. 

805. illay emphatic use of pronoun, *she at least'; c£ ix. 796: 
ille quidem hoc cupiens. 

Minervae, as goddess especially of women's work, operum kaud 
ignara Minervae^ V. 284. 

806. fentinects adstieta manus, for constr. see 74. 

807. durapati, poet, constr. common in Augustan writers, imitated 
from Greek. So Horace, *catus idem iaculari', *celeremque pronos 
volvere menses ', 

808. ' She o'er the heads of the uncut crop might have flown, nor 
harmed in her flight the tender ears ; or poised in the swelling wave 
have taken her way through the mid-sea, nor wetted her nimble soles 
in the brine ', a lovely adaptation from Homer, //. XX. 226, where he 
says the mares of Erichthonios did so fly. Vergil with characteristic 
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refinement of thovg^ht and expression applies it to tlie gracefal and 
swift warrior- niaid^ and makes ixpotmiml, 

614^ attoftUU inhians ammisy *open-mos&cd with wonder'. 

wigims astro h^ncSf worked up after kis manner, *gior]F of royal 
purple ' [«/, * how ']. 

815. Jibula, * ciasp ', a mate onnnieat. 

8t6. Lyeutj fiu&ous. for ks arcfaevs, and so Lycius is a stock epithet 
for bows, arrows, quiver, &c. 

Observe the fine poetk instioct with which Vergil ends the cata- 
logue (in itself most skilftilly used for kis purpose of enshrining in his 
National Poem old names and traditions and places of the beloved 
land) with this beautiful and imaginative picture of the wwrior-maiden. 

A recent critic \ in a remarkable paper on Vergil, has made the 
sv^lgestion, that in Camilla, whom the poet describes with such strange 
beauty and force, both here and in Book XI (64^— S35), we have his 
real ideal c^ womanly grace and devotion, rather than ie ^ wiU and 
passionate Dido, whose kwe the hero wins. 

1 Mr F. Myers, in the Forinighify Review, F«b. iSt^ 
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PRINCIPAL HOMERIC PARALLELS. 

y^^?' Subject. Homer. 

JtCH* VII* 

10 — 34 Circe and her witcheries ' J Jx* ««m 

* X. 135 sqq. 

281 The pedigree of the horses 71. v. 405 

286 luno sees the Trojans, and is angry Od. v. sSs sqq. 

444 ^leave war to men ' IL xxIt. 49a 

526 spiked array and flashing points xiii. 339 

641 address to Muses ii^ 484 sqq. 

660 secret birth from god and womaa xm, 94 and xvi. 1 76 

699 'like swans on Asian mead * u. 460 sqq. 

756 his skill availed him not against fate v- 53 

808 Camilla skimming over the com xXm 236 

[from Ribbeckl 



SCHEME OF THE USES OF THE LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE, 
WITH REFERENCES TO THIS BOOK.. 

1. Optative and Jussive (Wish or Command) 

(a) direct: 

faciat! 'may he do it!' (^/.) 

'let him do it*. {Jussive) [132, 265, 340, 435, 555.] 

[Past jussive: 'faceret or fedsset*, 'he ought to have done 
it ' : no instance in this book.] 

(b) indirect: 

die coeant 'bid them gather ' [546] 

(c) interrogcUive : [Deliberative or Dubitative] 

1. direct: quid faciam * what am I to do?* ) ^_ . ^. ^^ 

. ,. . , . , «. *, • ( ^o mstance 

2. indirect: nesciebat quid laceret 'he knew not r in Book vii. 

what to do ' ) 

2. Final (Purpose) 

(a) wiih ut, ne, &c. : 

vigilo ut legam, * I watch, that I may read ' [sj*] 
oro ut abeas, * I pray that you may go away 
[so historic pres. with past sequence, 481.] 

(b) with qui, ubi, &c. : 

mitto, qui faciat, ' I send a man to do it ' [99, 258, 972, 348 : 
uH 776] 
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(c) with dum, priusquam, implying purpose : 
maneo dum laciat 'I wait till he does it * 

non abibo priusquam faciat 'I will not go away \ [no example] 
till he does it'. 

3. Consecutive (Result) 

.(a) with ut : 

tantum est ut timeam ' it is so great that I fear ' [no ex.] 

(b) with qui : 
non is sum qui faciam 'I am not the man to do it ' [654 dignus] 

4. Conditional 

(a) Principal verb (apodosis) : 

faciam or fecerim *I would do* [558, 704] 

facerem or fecissem * I would have •done * or 'have been doing * 

[808,809, 810, 8ti] ^ 
[Those that have no Protasis, like all those above, are called 

Potential] 
[irregular, with indie. Protasis, 311] 

(b) Dependent verb (protasis) 

si facias (feceris) * if you were to do * ) j- , 

si fecisses (faceres) * if you had done (been doing)'. \ ^^ ^^'^ 

5. Causal 

(a) cum : cum faciat ' since he does * ) 

(b) ^i: culpo te qui facias * I blame you for doing * | ^^ ^'^ 

(c) attendant circumstances : cum (impf. plupf. ) 
cum faceret ' when he was doing ' [495] 

6. Concessive 

(a) conjunctions: quamvis faciat * though he does' \ 

(b) qui: is qui iuvenis sit, novit tamen, * though K'^o c**] 

young he knows ' ) 

7. Oratio obliqua 

(a) statement: actually, dixit se quod vellent facturum * he said 

he would do what they wished [766] 
virtually, irascor quod facias * I am angry on the ground 
[alleged or felt] that you do it ' [no example.] 

(b) question [including exclamation.] 

nescio quid faciat *I don't know what he does* [38, 131, ^07, 
224, 642, 815] 

(c) oblique petition 

oro facias * I beg you to do ' 
oro ut facias [or ne] * I beg you to do* 
efficio ut eas * I cause you to go' 
subordinate to petition clause, 417. 
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INDEX. 



(i) GRAMMATICAL AND GENERAL. 



a6, attachment, io6 

abstract deities, i8o, 319 

adeo enclitic, 437, 629 

adj. as adv. 61, 118, 169, 173, 399, 

554 

subst. «77 

adoleOf 71 

adoreuSf 109 

anciU, 188 

argutasy 14 

attraction of predicate, 4 

CASES 

Ace. respect, 60 

— after passives, 74, 503, 
(570 ?), 639, 668, 806 

— extent, 580 
Gen. in -ai^ 464 

— equivalence, 317 

— after securus, 304 

(fitus, 440 

Dat, agent, 412, 507 

— for ad and ace, 346, 776 
Abl. abs. no partic, 261 

— circumstances, strained, 284 

— description, 789 

— place, no prep. 12, 34, 134, 
196, 269, 351, 460, 491 

Locative, cardi, 326 
distributive, 538 
/erus, 489 
£mttis, 136 

heroic characteristics, 473 
i consonant, 96 
il/e, use o^ no, 558, 787, 805 
imduo, 542 

inconsistency, 123, 202, 423 
incu^f 88 
htuuSf 187 
local oracles, 82 

AEN. VII. 



fympha, 377 
tnanu, 127 
mo/ior, 127, 158, 290 
mos, 377 

MOODS 

Indie, ptes, vivid, 359 
historic, 363 

— impf. 'iiat, 485 

— per£ emphatic, 413 
Sudj, jussive, 132, 265, 340, 

435> 535 

— jussive, indirect, 546 

^- hist. pres. past sequence, 
481 

— final udif 776 

— after dignus pii^ 654 

— Condit., Indie. Protasis 

311 

— subordinate clause to Peti- 
tion, 427 

Infin. after adj. 807 

— historic, 15, 78 

— zStctfateor, 433 
tmpero, 35 

ago* 393 

— pres. with memini, 206 

— ace. and inf. led up to, 

«55» 390. 470. 578 
with nunttusj 436 

paro, 429 

profero, 57 

Participle, completing verb, 287 

past=aorist, 382 
passive of rumpo% 459 

manus extrema, 572 

misceoj 704 

nanti elUptical, 598 

namgu^y 122 

nautical expn., 27 
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cbscenuSf 417 

olli, 458, 505 
argia, 403 
orOi 446 
pinnOf 159 
//mx, 401 

plural, 96, 417, 970 
posuere, intr. 37 
proleptic, 498, 509 



pronoun, 595 [see ille\ 

que, irr^^uUr, 75 

guiftf 298 

guisj dat. 743, 799 

subdo^ 347 

synizesis, 33, 190, 609 

tilncineSf 054 

trabea, 187 

»^fv« 336 



(«) STYLE. 



abstract, 96 

alliteration, 38, 633 .t^^- 
archaism, 99, 193, 398, 467, 716 
artificiality, 76, 507, 654, 658, 

790 
efTective passages or touches: 
brevity, 583 
imagination, picturesqueness, 

35 sqq., 607 sqq. 
irony, satire, &c., 397, 443 
pathos, 4, 500 — a 
rhetoric, 223, 294 
sound, stateliness, &c., 4, 18, 
222, 245, 279, 517, 609 
exaggeration, 225, 337, 530 
Graecism; words: 

daedalOf 282 
nothos, 283 
ihias^tis, 581 
thorax, 633 
tiaras, 247 
construction : 74, &c., 382 
expression, 350 
. metre, 344, 358, 555 
hendiadys, 15, 94, 172, 772 
irregularity: two ace. resero, 613 
metre : licences : 

aerei (dissyl.) 609 
tfnV/^ (trisyl.) 175 
canit {i long) 398 
conubiis 96, 253, 353 
extra sylf. 160 - 
Paeoniis, 769 
precantia (3 sylL) 237 
fM^long, 186 
spondee at beg. 80 



metre: imitations: 

(bursting gates) 622 

(forging iron) 632 

(hammering silver) 634 
personification, 164, 240 
repetition, 52, 236, 753 
stretch of construction : 

resonoy transit, 12 

impero, inf., 35, 169 

profero, ace. inf., 57 

paro, ace. inf., 429 

tumorum quae maxima, 83 

donis redeunt, 284 

fateor, inf. 433 

pact rkedium se offert, 536 

pars arduus, 625 

chimaeram ilia, 787 
stretch of meaning : 

hoc auro, 245 

repeto, 241 

scelus merentem, 307 

crimina belli, 339 

conubiis ambire, 333 

thalamum, 388 

vertOf 407 

fateor, 433 

orsa, 435 

volnus (weapon), 533 

explerit poenas, 766 
transferred epithet, 9, 533, 632 
unusual phmses : 

amnis, 465 

arvina, 627 

crimine caedis et igni^ 577 

inclusit sanguine vitam, 534 

lacesso, 527 
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unusnal phrases : 

malunty 375 

sonoriy 463 

veri effetay 440 
variation or inversion of phrase : 

tecti nudio, $Q, 563 

permutuaj 60 

moliri aggercy \i*7 

cursu laces sere f 165 

sub imagine falcem, 178 

tali inlus lemplo, 193 

auget numerum allarOus, 211 



variation or inversion of phrase 
tnandunt sub dentibus^ 379 
lattus in amm, 429 
invectus undam, 436 
huic conicit, 346, 456 
f» Z'^?/^ vocavitf 471 
horrescit seges ensibus^ 526 
commisit funera^ 543 
foedati ora Giilaesi, 575 
acies ex agmine, 703 

unfinished, see Introduction 

zeugma, 695 



Abella, 740 
Acheron, 91, 313 
Acrisioneus, 410 
Acrisius, 373, 410 
Aeaea, 10 
Aeneadae, 384 
Aequi Falisd, 695 
Aequiculi, 747 
Agamemnon, 733 
Agylla, 653 
Alba, 603 
Albunea, 83 
Allecto, 334 
Allia, 517 
Almo, 533 
Amasenus, 685 
Amata, 343 
Amitemum, 710 
Ampsanctus, 565 
Anagnia, 684 
Anchises, 133 
Anguitia, 759 
Anio, 683 
Antemnae, 631 
Anxur, 799 
Arabi, 605 
Argos, 386 
Argus, 789 
Ardea, 373, 631 
Arida, 761, note 
Ascanius, 497 
Asia, 701 
Atina, 633 



(3) PROPER NAMES. 

Aurunci, 306 
Ausonius, 39, 333 
Aventinus, 057 
Avemus, 91 



Bellona, 319 

Caeculus, 679 
Caere, 653 
Caieta, i 
Cales, 738 
Calybe, 419 
Calydon, 305 
Camilla, 803 
Capena, 697 
Capreae, 735 
Casperia, 714 
Catillus, 671 
Cayster, 701 
Celaeno, 114 
Centaurs, 305, 674 
Ceres, in 
Charybdis, 303 
Chimaera, 785 
Ciminia silva, 697 
Circe, 10 
Circeii, i, 10 
Cisseis, 330 
Claudius, 707 
Clausus, 707 
Cocytus, 479 
Coras, 670 
Cortona, 307 



Corythus, 307 
Crustumerium, 631 
Cybele, 139 

Danae, 373, 410 
Dardanidae, 195 
Dardanus, 195, 307 
Diana, 516 
Dis, 568 

Egeria, 763 
Erato, 37 
Erebos, 149 
-Eretum, 711 
Erinys, 570 

Fabaris, 715 
Falerii, 695 
Faunus, 47 
Feronia, 800 
Fescennium, 695 ' 
Flavinia, 6^ 
Foruli, 714 

Gabinus, 613 
Galaesus, 535 
Geryon, 663 
Getae, 604 
Gorgons, 34 

Halaesus, 734 
Harpyiae, 114 
Hecate, 516 
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Hecuba, 390 
Helenus, 304 
Helicon, 641 
Helios, 10 
Hennus, *ii\ 
Hemici, 084 
Hesperia, 4 
Hiberus, 603 
Himella, 714 
Hippolytus, 761 
Homole, 675 
Horta, 7x6 
Hyrcani, 605 

Ida, 139 
Ilioneus, 3i« 
Inachius, 386 
Inachus, 373, 789 
lo, 789 
Italus, 178 
lulus, ii5 
luno, 386 
Ldon, 674 

Labici, 796 
Laomedontius, 105 
Lapithae, 305 
Latinus, 45 
Laurentum, 47 
Lausus, 647 
Layinia, 73 
Leda, 364 
Lycia, 721, 816 

Marica, 47 
Marrubium, 750 
Marruvius, 750 
Mars, 540 
Marsi, 750 
Massica, 736 
Mezentius, 43, 648 



Minerva, 805 
Mutusca, 711 
Mycenae, m 

Nar, 517 
Nemi, 510 
Nersae, 744 
Nomentum, 713 
Numicius, 150, 34a 
Nursia, 716 

Oceanus, 100 
Oeneus, 305 
Oenotria, 84 
Orion, 719 
Osci, 730 
Othrys, 675 

Pachynum, 389 
Paeonius, 769 
Paris, 330, 363 
Parthi, 606 
Peigama, 331 
Phoebus, 03 
Picus, 48 
Pirithons, 305 
Pluton, 327 
Praeneste, 678 
Priamus, 346 
Pyrgo, I 

Quirinus, 187 
Quirites, 7x0 

Rhea, 659 
Roseus ager, 713 
Rutuli, 318 

Sabellus, 665 
Sabinus, 178 
Sacraniy 796 



Salu, 188 
Samothracia, 3o8 
Samus, 738 
Sarrastes, 738 
Saticula, 739 
Satura, 801 
Satumus, 49 
Scylla, 303 
Sebethus, 734 
Severus, 713 
Sicani, 795 
Siculi, 795 
Siculus, 389 
Sidicinus, 737 
Sigeum, 394 
Soracte, 695 
Styx, 476 
Syrtes, 303 

Taphii, 735 
Tartarus, 338 
Teanum, 727 
Teleboae, 735 
Tetrica, 713 
Teucri, 155 
Thybris, 343 
Tibur, 630, 670 
Tirynthius, 663 
Trivia, 516, 774 
Turnus, 56 
Tyrrhenus, 43 
Tyrrheus, 484 

Ufens, 801 

Velinus, 5ij^ 
Venilia, 366 
Venus, 331 
Virbius, 761 
Volsci, 803 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 



This Edition, being prepared for the use of those Students 
who are not far advanced in Latin, does not aim at doing more 
than supplying in a small compass such help to the thorough 
knowledge of this book as it is probable would be most useful 
to them. It is not intended to supply the place of a dictionary : 
for all students possess one, and derive much benefit from its 
careful use, both in becoming acquainted with the history of 
meanings of words, and also in the exercise of that judgment 
which is required to select the right meaning. On the other 
hand historical and mythical allusions are explained in the 
notes, as many students might find it difficult to make them out 
otherwise. Great care also has been taken to notice all the 
grammatical usages which might offer any difficulty, and to 
classify them clearly, and to enable the learner, by means of an 
Index, to compare similar usages and distinguish those that are 
different Attention has been given, too, to Vergil's licences 
and peculiarities of expression^ which help him so much in 
producing rhetorical dnd poetical effects. Further, in several 
of the harder passages and phrases, an attempt has been made 
to help the student in translation : for while few ancient writers 
are so difficult as Vergil to translate at all adequately, it is at 
the same time of the utmost importance, both to the literary 
appreciation of his poetry, and the advantage to be derived 
from reading it, that great pains should be given to translation 
and a high standard aimed at 
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With the text there has not been much to do. Such differ- 
ences as there are in the different copies, and they are not very- 
many, are mostly unimportant, and there is not generally much 
difficulty in deciding which is the best reading. 

Of the books which have been of use in the preparation of 
this little edition, it is scarcely necessary to say that the late 
Professor Conington*s writings have been the most helpful. He 
did so much in many ways for the due understanding and ap- 
preciation of Vergil, that it is obvious that every student must 
be under great obligation to him. 

Besides these, the books of which I have made most use 
are the following, to which my acknowledgments are due : 
Ribbeck's Vergil, i860. 
Gossrau's Aeneid, 1876. 
Wagner's smaller edition, 1861. 
Dr Kennedy's School Edition, 1876. 
„ Text (Pitt Press), 1876. 

Mr Morris' recently published translation of the Aeneid has 
been occasionally quoted in the notes : wherever I have ven- 
tured to do this I have marked it by the sign (M). 

Lastly, I am glad to take this opportunity of expressing my 
obligations to Professor Sellar's most interesting work on 
Vergil (Oxford, 1877), which not only is full of information 
about the antecedents, aim, and character of the Aeneid^ but 
also contains much suggestive thought, and delicate insight into 
the rare excellences of the poet. 

\* It has been thought better, in deference to the unanimous opinion of scholars, to 
employ the spelling Vergilius, Veigil, consistently all through. 



INTRODUCTION. 



For the sake of clearness, it has been thought better to 
divide what little there is to say by way of introduction into the 
following heads ; 

The form of the poem. 

The subject and purpose of the poem. 

Outline of the story. 

Note on the similes. 

Note on the eighth book. 

Note on Vergil's peculiarities of style. 

Note on the imitations of Homer and others in VergiL 

Outline of Vergil's life. 
At the end of the book will be found Appendices, with the 
parallel passages from Homer, and a scheme of the Latin sub- 
junctives ; also the necessary Index to the notes, to enable the 
book to be used for purposes of ready reference. 

The form of the Poem, 

The Aeneid is what is called an epic poem, that is, it is 
a long narrative poem about heroic people and adventures. 
But there are two kinds of epic poems, quite distinct from each 
other : the primitive epics, which are produced by imaginative 
races at an early period of their development, and describe 
nature and heroic adventure with a vivid simplicity, like Homer 
and the Nibelungenlied ; and the literary epics, like Paradise 
Lost and Dante's Inferno^ more or less similar in form, but 
belonging to a much later epoch of. culture, less spontaneous 
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and more artificial^ presenting some great idea in a narrative 
shape, and not merely telling stories for love of the story. 

The Aeneid is clearly in the second of these classes : it is 
a literary epic. The age of Augustus was a time of great literary 
activity, promoted by the emperor himself: but it is even more 
remarkable for the high standard of finished and artistic work- 
manship than for its productiveness. This high standard was 
owing to various causes, among which the chief was the general 
study of Greek. There had been Epic poets before, such as 
Naevius and Ennius : but Vergil, in point of execution, may be 
said to be centuries in advance of his predecessors. 

The subjed and purpose of the Poem. 

The main idea of the Aeneid is the national greathess of 
Rome. Several causes combined to make Vergil undertake this 
work. Augustus himself, who was a munificent patron of 
literary men, desired him to write a great poem, which should 
glorify the Empire and stimulate the patriotism of Romans in 
the new Era. Again, the new era itself excited a genuine 
enthusiasm, quite apart from Court influencesi After the cor- 
ruptions and incapacity of the later Republic, and a century of 
smouldering civil wars, when Augustus had given peace and 
stable government to the Roman world, everybody felt that 
' a good time was come.' And the poet himself was on every 
ground desirous of achieving the work. He had won himself 
by the Georgics a first-rate literary position, and he had g^ven 
his whole life to developing his unrivalled poetic faculty. 
Thus every influence united to stimulate him to produce a Great 
National Poem. The people believed in their National Destiny, 
and imagined a future even greater than their past. The em- 
peror promoted it, both from personal and patriotic grounds : 
and the poet himself, with his reverence for the Roman religion 
and antiquities, his matured powers and his strong national 
enthusiasm, was the man for the task. 

The greatness of the destinies of Rome was then the main 
subject of the Aeneid* Vergil connected it with the story of 
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Aeneas, partly because the house of the Caesars, the gens lulia^ 
traced back its origin to lulus, son of Aeneas ; but principally 
no doubt because it gave him so convenient an opportunity of 
bringing before his countrymen, in a national dress, the glo- 
rious poems of Homer. The battle pieces, the sea adventures, 
the councils of the gods, the single combats, the royal feasts 
and funerals, the splendid scenes and similes — all these things, 
which charmed the educated Romans so much in the Greek 
epicS| Vergil transplanted and naturalised in his own stately 
and melodious verse. Moreover, by going back to Aeneas and 
the tale of Troy, he raised the destinies of Rome to the old 
heroic level in the imaginations of men. But however much of 
Homer he may give to his readers, he never forgets his main 
purpose, to impress men with the dignity and greatness of 
Rome, her significant history, her national unbroken life and 
growth, and the divine protection which guided her fate. 

One aspect of the poem was intimately connected both with 
the Augustan revival and the poet's own nature : and that was 
its profoundly religious character. To nothing did Augustus 
pay more attention than to a revival 6f the national religion* 
He rebuilt the temples, restored the worship, paid offerings td 
the shrines, increased the priestly colleges, and took the office 
permanently of Pontifex maximus. And the poet himself 
viewed Rome as a state powerful by the protection of gods, 
great in its ancient and elaborate ceremonial, and predestined 
by the divine will to its career of Empire. Hence it is that 
he is careful to weave into his narrative aU manner of religious 
references, allusions, and associations. Sacred places and cus* 
toms are mentioned all through; and the background of the 
poem is the working of the gods themselves^ with Fate ordain« 
ingall. 

Nor should we forget the antiquarian interest. The unity 
of the race and the greatness of its destiny gave a high signifi- 
cance to aU old memories. Accordingly Vergil has collected 
into his poem a mass of local traditions, old Latin customs, 
explanations of names, and antiquarian lore of all kinds. He 
feels that nothing can so stimulate the common patriotismi and 
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feeling of unity with a great past, as thus to enrich his Nation^il 
Epic with every ancient association that admits of poetic 
treatment. 



Outline of the Story. 

According to Homer, Aeneas was son of Anchises and A- 
phrodite (identified with the Roman Venus, goddess of love), and 
the nephew of Priam king of Troy. At first he takes no part 
in the Trojan war; but being attacked by Achilles, afterwards 
performs many heroic deeds for the Trojans. He escapes by 
help of the gods when Troy is captured, and Homer clearly 
conceives him as reigning at Troy after the departure of the 
Greeks. 

The later stories recount his wanderings about Europe after 
the fall of Troy : and these Vergil adopts, making many altera- 
tions and additions of his own. One great episode, his landing 
in Carthage, and the love and desertion of Dido, is apparently 
VergiPs own invention. At last, according to our author, he 
reaches Italy. 

One of the most effective portions of the Aeneid is his 
descent to Hades by the lake of Avernus near Naples, where 
he meets his dead father, Anchises, who shews him the souls of 
the future great men of Rome. He then emerges from the 
realms below and rejoins his fleet 

Reaching at length the coast of Latium, he discovers by a 
sign that this is his fated home. He sends to the king Latinus 
to offer peace, which is at first agreed to, and Aeneas is betrothed 
to Lavinia, daughter of the king ; but difficulties arise, the gods 
interfere, and Tumus, king of the Rutules, who is a suitor of 
Lavinia, ihduces Latinus to join him in war against the Trojans. 

Here the. eighth book begins. An embassy is sent to Argyripa 
or Arpi to request the aid of the Greek Diomedes. Meanwhile 
Father Tiber appears in a vision to Aeneas, and tells him that 
he has reached the home destined for him, and that he must 
make friends with Euander the Arcadian, settled on the site of 
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the future Rome. He accordingly sails up the river with a few 
followers, and is hospitably received by the king Euander and 
his son Pallas. They invite them to the feast, tell them the 
legend of Hercules, make friends, and the king shews Aeneas 
over the city. Finally he advises Aeneas to ask aid of the 
Tuscans of Caere. Meanwhile Venus persuades Vulcan to make 
armour for Aeneas ; and we have a description of the volcanic 
forge. Euander bids farewell to his son Pallas who accompanies 
Aeneas, and whom he is not destined to see again ; and the party 
starts for the Etruscan camp. There Venus brings Aeneas his 
divinely fashioned armour ; and the rest of the book is occupied 
with a description of the shield, and the scenes from the history 
of the Rome to be that are carved upon it. 

Then the war is begun. After much bloodshed, in which 
Pallas son of Euander, and the terrible Tuscan king Mezentius, 
are slain, it is at last agreed that the issue shall be decided by 
single combat between Aeneas and Tumus. Juno tries to inter- 
fere ; but at length the heroes meet, and Aeneas grapples and 
slays Turnus. 

Note an the Similes. 

The following are the similes in this book : — 

(i) Line 22 The fluctuating anxiety ofAeneas,like the wavering 

of a ray reflected from water, 
(2) „ 243 Light let into Cacus' cavern, like light let into 

Hades. 
0) » 39^ Vulcan feels the flash of love, like the flash of 

lightning through a cloud. 

(4) „ 408 Vulcan early astir and active, like a matron who is 

poor. 

(5) M 5^9 Pallas bright in armour, like the morning star. 
^6) „ 622 Red gleam of a copper (bronze) shield, like sunset 

on a cloud. 

In studying these similes, we see at once what they add to 
the poem in the way of ornament, and of picturesque suggestive- 
ness. This (i) is a pretty bright picture of a dancing sunbeam, 
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well drawn; (2) is an impressive description, suggesting a 
monstrous and horrible chasm, hating the light and upper air; 
(4) is interesting from the pure and high ideal it presents of the 
chaste and laborious matron ; and the others, though slight, 
have their own beauties, especially the lovely line about the 
morning star, ^extulit os sacrum caelo tenebrasque resolvit' 

But at the same time the poin^ of the comparison in all these 
cases, as elsewhere in Vergil, is more or less obvious : (i) 
* wavering like a sunbeam reflected,* (3) 'the lightning flash of 
love,* (5) * bright as Lucifer,' (6) 'red as sunset' — such similes 
would occur to any one. The thing compared lies on the sur- 
face, it is one prominent feature of the scene : the simile is an 
ornament rather than a true illustration. The art \^ shewn not 
so much in the choice of the comparison, as in the expression 
and workmanship : in the vividness of the picture, the beauty of 
the language, and the truth of the details. 

And we must also observe that these details have no bearing 
upon the comparison* Thus in (i) 'the sunbeam rises and 
strikes the spaces of the roof : a good description of the dancing 
ray, but corresponding to nothing in Aeneas' state of mind ; 
(2) and (3) are too brief and slight to quote : they are only 
passing touches. In (4) the motive 'to keep her bridal-bed 
pure and rear her little ones* is beautifully descriptive of the 
virtuous matron of the olden typfe, whom Vergil doubtless had 
seen, in the country rather than at Rome : but nothing can be 
less like the feelings of the brawny fire-god Vulcan, with whom 
she is compared ^ 

Thus in the Vergilian simile, for the most part the details 
are worked out independently, and while they relieve and adorn 
the epic narrative, the comparison usually turns on but one or 
two points and those commonplace. 

This is what we may call the primitive use of the simile, as 
it is employed in Homer, and imitated in many poets since» 

^ It is true the picture is begun not as a simile, but only to shew 
the time of night at which the god arises : but it drifts into a simile, and 
ends with a hand secus, &c« 
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There is however a modem use of the simile which is quite 
dififerent If we open Shelley we read 

"The golden gates of Sleep unbar 

Where strength and beauty, met together^ 
Kindle their image like a star 
In a sea of glassy weather J!* 

Here there is nothing obvious in the comparison: we should 
never have thought, without the aid of the poet's superb imagi- 
nation, of comparing the union of love to a star mirrored in the 
smooth sea : and yet there is a profound appropriateness, not 
only in the image, but in all the suggestions of it : the beauty, 
the isolation from others, the reflection of the brilliance, the 
infinity, the serenity. Or again, 

'* Life like a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity 
Until Death tramples it to fragments," 

Here too the comparison is not at all obvious : it is fetched from 
far by the poet's deeper insight and quicker sensibility : and it 
is -splendidly illustrative all through: the bright colours com- 
pared with the pure white light resemble the chequered shifting 
imperfect beauties of life compared with the changeless per- 
fection of eternity : the narrow limited dome and the endless 
vault of heaven give another equally deep contrast : and lastly 
the perishable glass contrasted with the eternal spaces of the 
universe. 

The more such similes are studied, the richer light is thrown 
on the comparison : they are not, like Vergil's, poetic miniature 
pictures to be enjoyed independently; they are profound lu- 
minous resemblances, a permanent addition to our fancy and 
insight, for which we are grateful to the higher gifts of the 
poet. 

I have said so much, to make it clear, that what Vergil aims 
at in his similes is something quite different (and in one sense 
far less) than what the modem poet (especially the lyric poet) 
aspires to : for in order to appreciate the true poetic success of 
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Vergil, it is clearly necessary to understand his object, and so 
avoid the mistake of judging him by an erroneous standard. 

i \ Note on the Eighth Book. 

The general contents of the eighth book have been given in 
outline in the brief rdsum^ of the narrative on p. la The latter 
books of the Aeneid have been generally rated below the first 
six, for one reason because there is much more fighting: and 
the interest of battle is far less in a literary epic, where it must 
be artificial, than in a primitive epic, where it is natural. At 
the same time Vergil has used all his immense resources to 
relieve such monotony. 

In this book, as in the seventh, the fighting proper does not 
begin. We have embassies, and camps, and burnished armour 
and prancing steeds : but the real gory work is not yet. And 
the * apparel and pageant ' of war may no doubt be tiresome ; 
but not in the same way as the butchery. And there is much 
here that is picturesque. The sailing up the Tiber and the 
approach to Rome is so : and the description of the Arcadians 
on their festal day. The tale of Hercules is one of the most 
vigorous and effective bits of narrative in Vergil ; and the poet 
has taken great pains with it, and polished and elaborated it to 
perfection. The description of Vulcan's forge, though perhaps it 
is rather a specimen of * epic business' and has not much intrinsic 
interest, is still most forcibly executed. The speeches are vivid 
and various, and one of them, Euander's farewell to his son, 
*o mihi praeteritos,' &c. (560 — 583) is of wonderful beauty, and 
has several of those lines which touch the imagination and 
haunt the memory, and yet whose charm somehow defies 
analysis ^ 

For the national purpose of the poem, again, this book has a 
great deal that is of weight and significance. Even to the 

* Such as 

si visurus eum vivo et venturus in unum... 

et patrias audita preces... 

dum curae ambiguae, dum spes incerta futuri...&c. 
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modern reader the visit of Aeneas to the places of ancient memory 
in Rome (337) is impressive : and on the Roman reader, who 
believed in Rome if he believed in anything, this enshrinement 
of spots consecrated by centuries of association must have had 
a deeper and stronger effect. And above all the opportunity 
which the poet makes for himself in the shield of Aeneas is used 
with skill and success. The idea of describing the moulding of 
the shield is of course from Homer : but nothing could be more 
characteristic of the two nations than the contrast between the 
two shields as painted by the Greek and the Roman poet On 
the shield of Achilles (//. 18. 483) we have wrought by the god's 
hand a bridal procession, a throng in the market, a beleaguered 
city, an ambush, a fallow field and ploughing team, reapers in 
the swathe, a vineyard at vintage time, a pasture, a lion hunt, a 
dance of youths and maidens ; and 'great ocean's mighty stream 
to ring the margin' : we have in a word the Greek, with his 
bright love of life and his deep instinct for the beautiful. , On 
the shield of Aeneas we have the pictured story of early Rome : 
the wolf and her sucklings, the rape of Sabine women, the 
league of Rome and Alba, the treachery of Mettius, the revo- 
lution against the tyrant kings, Horatius who k^pt the bridge 
and Cloelia who. swam the river, Manlius and the Gauls: and 
last we have the battle of Actium, the hard won peace after 
100 years of civil war; the youthful victor's triumph, and the 
submission of the world. The Greek shield is human life : the 
Roman shield is the greatness of Rome. And the book ends 
with a grand verse, the climax of a hundred stately lines, telling 
us how the hero ' lifts upon his shoulders the fame and fates of 
his sons.' 

A word must be said, finally, of the imperfections. The tra- 
dition is well known that the poet, being surprised by his last 
illness before he had revised to his satisfaction his great poem, 
expressed a wish that it should be burned. This story, precious 
as a proof of Vergil's ideal standard of workmanship, is to some 
extent borne out by indications of incomplete polish in the 
later books. 

In the eighth book there are three unfinished lines (41, 4691 
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536). Not much stress can be laid on these, as, though there 
are none in the Georgics, they occur in all the books of the 
Aeneid: and in some cases the breaking off is rhetorically- 
effective, and may have been intentional Still it may reason* 
ably be doubted whether the poet would have left them, if he 
had had time to complete the work. More clearly open to 
criticism is such a passage as 134 — 141, where the long gene- 
alogy must have been rather dull even to a Roman reader : and 
there is something especially unsuccessful about the repetition 
^aetherios humero qui sustinet orbes' and 'caeli qui sidera 
toUit.' There is also a passage (42 sqq.) which shews a certain 
inconsistency with an earlier part of the poem : see however 
notes ad loCy where the question is discussed. But in any case 
these are trifling blemishes. 

Note on Verbis pecuHariiies of style. 

The object of style in literature, apart from the subject- 
matter, is to produce effect by successful choice of words. 
Sometimes the effect is produced by using the simplest words 
and phrases to express the idea : sometimes by the use of rare 
or choice words, unusual turns of phrase, stretches of meaning, 
or even stretches of grammar. The first we may call the 
simple, the second the elaborate or artificial style. It is useless 
to ask which is the best : each will suit best in turn the genius of 
certain writers, the subject of certain poems, certain situations 
or ideas, and the taste of certain readers : many poets will use 
them both at different times : and both may be most effective ia 
the hand of a master. And each too has its danger: the 
simple is liable to fall into bathos and commonplace : the ela^ 
borate has a tendency to become turgid, stilted, over-artificial. 

Take as an instance of the simple style the well-known line 
of Wordsworth : — 

** Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears," 

Or this from Milton's Christmas Ode : — 

"And kings sate still with awful eye. 
As if they surely knew their sovran lord was by.* 
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In these none but the commonest words are usedj and yet 
the poetical effectiveness of the style is consummate. Now tzike 
as an example of the elaborate style Hamlet's exclamation to 
the Ghost : 

"but tell 
Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 
Have burst their cerements." 

Or this, from Richard II, : 

^*Ere my tongue 
Shall sound my honour with such feeble using 
Or sound so base a parle, my teeth shall tear 
The slavish motive of recanting fear," &c. 

In these the strength of feeling finds expression in the very 
strangeness of the language. 

These instances will illustrate one form of the contrast 
between the two styles; and there are many other forms. 
Shakespeare will supply many illustrations of both: being a 
dramatist and a genius, he speaks in many voices. So do 
many if not most poets of the first rank. Wordsworth however 
is a notable instance of the simplest style : Pindar perhaps the 
best of the elaborate style. The poets of this century in 
England, feeling as they did the strength of a reaction against 
the artificial style of Pope and his followers, produced many 
examples besides Wordsworth of the simple style, such as 
Moore, Southey, Campbell, much of Byron and Coleridge, and 
the whole of Walter Scott. Two of the greatest however, 
Keats and Shelley, from the gorgeous imagination of the one 
and the profound inspiration of the other, supply more examples 
of the elaborate and forcible style. 

Now VergiPs poetry belongs largely to this second class. It 
is tnie that he can be simple, and often is : he is much too great 
an artist to ignore any poetic resource. But for the most part 
he does not aim at expressing his thoughts in the simplest, but 
rather in the most striking manner. He often employs 'an 
elaboration of language which disdains or is unable to say a 

AEN. VIII. 2 
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plain thing In a plain way^.' He arrests attention by the 
vigour, the strangeness, the intensity, the emphasis, if I may so 
phrase it, of his language. He is often stretching constructions 
or the sense of words, using abstract for concrete, part for the 
whole, adjective for adverb ; transferring epithets, varying, in- 
verting, seeking the unusual instead of the ordinary phrase. 
In short he is constantly surprising the reader. 

The good side of these peculiarities is freshness and force : 
the bad side is affectation. The protections against affectation 
are of course the poet's own taste, command of expression, ear 
for melody, dignity, imagination, and skill; and all these 
qualities Vergil possesses in a consummate degree. 

The following are a few of the instances in this book which 
exhibit these peculiarities : — 

sterneret aequor aquis (89). 
quaere nti sign a ferebant (212). 
angit elisos oculos (261). 
mixtus matre Sabella (510). 
siccum sanguine guttur (261), 
ielis volatile ferrum (694), 

and these words: — 

lacu of a river (66), 
fiidit *bore' (139). 
fultus 'blocked' (227). 

impedio 'to weld' (448), 

textum of metal (625). 

Others the reader will find by referring to the Index of 
Style at the end : and there is much more of the same kind that 
he can discover for himself. Vergil's workmanship is so careful 
and so perfect, that he is an inexhaustible field for the literary 
analyst, 

^ I quote this sentence from * Suggestions introductory to the study 
of the Aeneid ' by Prof. Nettleship ; a pamphlet which all students of 
Vergil will find most instructive, interesting and suggestive, as indeed is 
to be expected of so distinguished a scholar. 
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Note on the Imitations of Homer and others in Vergil. 

To discover all the passages where Vergil echoes lines or 
phrases of earlier ancient, and especially Greek, poets, would 
be an endless task: but those places in this book which were 
clearly suggested, more or less consciously, by Homer, will be 
found collected in the Appendix at the end of the notes in the 
form of a list drawn up by aid of the commentators. 

Without discussing the question fully, which would not be 
suitable in a brief edition like the present, a word on the question 
of VergiPs imitations may be found useful. 

The main point is that the modem idea of imitation is 
entirely different from that which was held by the Roman 
literary men, and which indeed could not fail to be held by 
them. With us, literary productions belong indeed mostly to 
one or other main class, and so far are composed under condi- 
tions which prescribe the form: though even here constantly new 
varieties are invented : but both in style and subject-matter, the 
aim of all great writers is to be original. The Roman literature 
on the other hand was mainly formed on Greek models; and to 
adhere to those models closely, to be constantly reminding the 
readers of them, to imitate them much in the treatment, in 
the phraseology, and even in the incident, was inevitable to the 
Latin poets ; or, rather, it was one of the very things they pro- 
posed to do in writing ^ Vergil's style^ indeed, is completely his 
own, and entirely unlike Homer's, as is plain from what has been 
said; his main purpose and subject are entirely his own, and 
truly Roman ; he borrows where he does borrow (and that from 
Ennius, Cyclic poets, Greek tragedians, and many others besides 
Homer) always to suit his own purpose, and not in a servile 
manner; and he invariably remains master of his materials, and 
stamps his own mark indelibly upon them. 

But to understand Vergil, it is clearly necessary to grasp 
the conditions under which he worked ; and nothing can be a 
greater mistake than to feel surprise at the extent to which he 
was indebted to his predecessors in the poetic art 

^ See remarks on this subject on p. 9. 

2 — 2 
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Outline of Vergil's life, 

P, Vergilius Maro was born 15 Oct., B.C. jo, near Mantua, 
a town on the Mincio in North Italy, then called Cisalpine 
Gaul, He had not good health, and after being educated at 
Cremona and Mediolanum {Milan), and studying Greek and phi- 
losophy elsewhere, he came back to live (probably) on his father's 
farm, until about B. c. 42. In that year Octavianus, afterwards 
the emperor Augustus, had defeated at Philippi Brutus and 
Cassius, the murderers of Julius Caesar ; and gave lands to his 
victorious soldiers in various parts of Italy, amongst other 
assignments being Vergil's farm. The poet's first acquaintance 
with Augustus was due to this event ; for he applied to him at 
Rome for the restitution of his property, and was successful 
He became the friend of the rich art-patron Maecenas, the 
poet Horace, and the brilliant circle of literary men who were 
collected at the court of Augustus. The works of Vergil are 
not voluminous. The Eclogues are Idylls in imitation of the 
Greek poet Theocritus, and were written sometime before he 
was 33. The Georgics, an agricultural poem in four books, 
of which the form was more or less suggested by Hesiod, he 
wrote in the next few years, finishing them sometime about 
his 40th year. The Aeneid, his great work, he appears to 
have begun about B.C. 27, when he was 43 years of age, at 
the wish of Augustus. A few years later, finding his health 
failing, he tried travelling; and in the spring of 19 he was at 
Athens. The summer he spent with Augustus abroad, but died 
a few days after reaching Brundusium on his return. The day 
of his death was Sept. 22, and he was not quite 51. He was 
buried at Naples, where his tomb is still shewn, though the 
authenticity of it is at least doubtful. 

His character seems to have been most simple, pure, and 
loveable ; and his poetic fame was well established even before 
his death. 
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Ut belli signum Laurenti Tumus ab arce 

Extulit, et rauco strepuenint comua cantu, 

Utque acres concussit equos, utque impulit arma, 

Extemplo turbati animi, simul omne tumultu 

Coniurat trepido Latium saevitque iuventus 5 

Effera. Ductores primi Messapus et Ufens 

Contemptorque deum Mezentius undique cogunt 

Auxilia, et latos vastant cultoribus agros. 

Mittitur et magni Venulus Diomedis ad urbem, 

Qui petat auxilium, et Latio consistere Teucros, lo 

Advectum Aenean classi, victosque Penates 

Inferre, et fatis regem se dicere posci, 

Edoceat, multasque viro se adiungere gentes 

Dardanio, et late Latio increbrescere nomen. 

Quid stniat his coeptis, quem, si Fortuna sequatur, 15 

Eventum pugnae cupiat, manifestius ipsi 

Quam Turno regi aut regi apparere Latino, 

Talia per Latium. Quae Laomedontius heros 
Cuncta videns magno curarum fluctuat aestu, 
Atque animum nunc hue celerem, nunc dividit illuc, 20 
In partesque rapit varias, perque omnia versat. 
Sicut aquae tremulum labris ubi lumen anenis 
Sole repercussum, aut radiantis imagine Lunae, 
Omnia pervolitat late loca, iamque sub auras 
Erigitur, summique ferit laquearia tecti. 2$ 

Nox erat, et terras animalia fessa per omnes 
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Alituum pecudumque genus sopor altus habebat: 
Cum pater in ripa gelidique sub aetheris axe 
Aeneas, tristi turbatus pectora belle, 
Procubuit, seramque dedit per membra quietem. 30 

Huic deus ipse loci fluvio Tiberinus amoeno 
Populeas inter senior se attoUere frondes 
Visus; eum tenuis glauco velabat amictu 
Carbasus, et crines umbrosa tegebat arundo; 
Tum sic adfari, et curas his demere dictis: 35 

*0 sate gente deum, Troianam ex hostibus urbem 
Qui revehis nobis aetemaque Pergama servas, 
Expectate solo Laurenti arvisque Latinis, 
Hie tibi certa domus, certi, ne absiste, penates; 
Neu belli terrere minis: tumor omnis et irae 40 

Concessere deum. 

lamque tibi, ne vana putes haec fingere somnum, 
Litoreis ingens inventa sub ilicibus sus, 
Triginta capitum fetus enixa, iacebit, 
Alba, solo recubans, albi circum ubera nati. 45 

Hie locus urbis erit, requies ea certa laborum, 
Ex quo ter denis urbem redeuntibus annis 
Ascanius clari condet cognominis Albam. 
Haud incerta cano. Nunc qua ratione quod instat 
Expedias victor, paucis, adverte, docebo. 50 

Arcades his oris, genus a Pallante profectum. 
Qui regem Euandrum comites, qui signa secuti, 
Delegere locum et posuere in montibus urbem 
Pallantis proavi de nomine Pallanteum : 
Hi bellum adsidue ducunt cum gente Latina; 55 

Hos castris adhibe socios, et foedera iunge. 
Ipse ego te ripis et recto flumine ducam, 
Adversum remis superes subvectus ut amnem. 
Surge age, nate dea, primisque cadentibus astris 
lunoni fer rite preces, iramque minasque 60 

Supplicibus supera votis. Mihi victor honorem 
Persolves. Ego sum, pleno quem flumine cemis 
Stringentem ripas, et pinguia culta secantem, 
Caeruleus Thybris, caelo gratissimus amnis. 
Hie mihi magna domus, celsis caput urbibus, exit.' 65 
Dixit, deinde lacu fluvius se condidit alto, 
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Ima petens : nox Aenean somnusque reliquit 

Surgit, et aetherii spectans orientia Solis 

Lumina, rite cavis undam de fiumine palmis 

Sustinet, ac tales efFundit ad aethera voces : 70 

* Nymphae, Laurentes N)nnphae, genus amnibus unde est, 

* Tuque, o Thybri tuo genitor cum fiumine sancto, 
*Accipite Aenean, et tandem arcete periclis. 

*Quo te cumque lacus miserantem incommoda nostra 
*Fonte tenet, quocumque solo pulcherrimus exis, 75 

* Semper honore meo, semper celebrabere donis, 

* Comiger Plesperidum fluvius regnator aquarum : 
*Adsis o tantum, et propius tua numina firmes.' 
Sic memorat, geminasque legit de classe biremes, 
Remigioque aptat ; socios simul instruit armis. 80 

Ecce autem subitum atque oculis mirabile monstrum, 
Candida per silvam cum fetu concolor albo 
Procubuit viridique in litore conspicitur sus: 
Quam pius Aeneas tibi enim, tibi, maxima luno, 
Mactat sacra ferens et cum grege sistit ad aram. 85 

Thybris ea fluvium, quam longa est, nocte tumentem 
Leniit, et tacita refluens ita substitit unda, 
Mitis ut in morem stagni placidaeque paludis 
Stemeret aequor aquis, remo ut luctamen abesset. 
Ergo iter inceptum celerant rumore secundo. 90 

Labitur uncta vadis abies : mirantur et undae, 
Miratur nemus insuetum fulgentia longe 
Scuta virum fluvio pictasque innare carinas. 
OUi remigio noctemque diemque fatigant, 
Et longos superant flexus, variisque teguntur 95 

Arboribus, viridesque secant placido aequore silvas. 
Sol medium caeli conscenderat igneus orbem, 
Cum muros arcemque procul ac rara domorum 
Tecta vident, quae nunc Romana potentia caelo 
Aequavit, tum res inopes Euandrus habebat. 100 

Ocius advertunt proras, urbique propinquant. 

Forte die sollemnem illo rex Areas honorem 
Amphitryoniadae magno divisque ferebat 
Ante urbem in luco. Pallas huic filius una, 
Una omnes iuvenum primi pauperque senatus 105 

Tura dabant, tepidusque cruor fumabat ad aras. 
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Ut celsas vkiere rates, atque inter opacum 

Adlabi nemus, et tacitis incumbere remis, 

Terrentur visu subito cunctique relictis 

Consurgunt mensis. Audax quos nimpere Pallas no 

Sacra vetat, raptoque volat telo obvius ipse, 

Et procul e tumulo : * luvenes, quae causa subegit 

'Ignotas temptare vias? quo tenditis?' inquit, 

* Qui genus? unde domo ? pacemne hue fertis, an arma?' 
Turn pater Aeneas puppi sic fatur ab alta, 115 
Paciferaeque manu ramum praetendit olivae: 
*Troiugenas ac tela vides inimica Latinis, 

'Quos illi bello profugos egere superbo. 
*Euandrum petimus. Ferte haec et dicite lectos 
*Dardaniae venisse duces socia arma rogantes.' 120 

Obstipuit tanto percussus nomine Pallas : 
•Egredere o quicumque es,' ait, 'coramque parentem 
'Adloquere, ac nostris succede penatibus hospes:' 
Excepitque manu dextramque amplexus inhaesit 
Progressi subeunt luco fluviumque relinquunt. 125 

Turn regem Aeneas dictis adfatur amicis : 
*Optime Graiugenum, cui me Fortuna precari 
*Et vitta comptos voluit praetendere ramos; 
*Non equidem extimui, Danaum quod ductor et Areas, 
'Quodque ab stirpe fores geminis coniunctus Atridis;i30 
*Sed mea me virtus et sancta oracula divom, 
*Cognatique patres, tua terris didita fama, 
'Coniunxere tibi, et fatis egere volentem. 

* Dardanus, Iliacae primus pater urbis et auctor, 
*Electra, ut Grai perhibent, Atlantide cretus, 135 
'Advehitur Teucros; Electram maximus Atlas 
*Edidit, aetherios humero qui sustinet orbes. 

*Vobis Mercurius pater est, quem Candida Maia 

' Cyllenae gelido conceptum vertice fudit ; I 

'At Maiam, auditis si quicquam credimus, Atlas, 140 1 

*Idem Atlas generat, caeli qui sidera toll it. 

*Sic genus amborum scindit se sanguine ab uno. 

*His fretus non legatos neque prima per artem 

'Temptamenta tui pepigi: me, me ipse meumque 

'Obieci caput et supplex ad limina veni. 145 \ 

*Gens eadem, quae te, crudeli Daunia bello ' 
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'Insequitur; nos si pellant, nihil afore credunt 

* Quin omnem Hesperiam penitus sua sub iuga mittant, 
*Et mare, quod supra, teneant, quodque alluit infra. 
'Accipe daque fidem: sunt nobis fortia bello 150 
'Pectora, sunt animi et rebus spectata iuventus/ 

Dixerat Aeneas. lUe os oculosque loquentis 
lamdudum et totum lustrabat lumine corpus. 
Turn sic pauca refert: *Ut te, fortissime Teucrum, 
'Accipio adgnoscoque libens ! ut verba parentis 155 

*Et vocem Anchisae magni voltumque recordorl 
*Nam memini Hesionae visentem regna sororis 
' Laomedontiaden Priamum, Salamina petentem, 
'Protinus Arcadiae gelidos invisere fines. 
'Turn mihi prima genas vestibat flore iuventas, 160 

*Mirabarque duces Teucros, mirabar et ipsum 
' Laomedontiaden ; sed cunctis altior ibat 
'Anchises. Mihi mens iuvenali ardebat amore 
*Compellare virum, et dextrae coniungere dextram: 
*Accessi, et cupidus Phenei sub moenia duxi. 165 

*Ille mihi insignem pharetram Lyciasque sagittas 

* Discedens chlamydemque auro dedit intertextam, 
'Frenaque bina mens quae nunc habet aurea Pallas. 

* Ergo et quam petitis iuncta est mihi foedere dextra : 
'Et lux cum primum terris se crastina reddet, 170 
*Auxilio laetos dimittam opibusque iuvabo. 

* Interea sacra haec, quando hue venistis amici, 
'Annua, quae differre nefas, celebrate faventes 

' Nobiscum, , et iam nunc sociorum adsuescite mensis.' 
Haec ubi dicta, dapes iubet et sublata reponi 175 

Pocula, gramineoque viros locat ipse sedili; 

Praecipuumque toro et villosi pelle leonis 

Accipit Aenean, solioque invitat acerno. 

Tum lecti iuv^nes certatim araeque sacerdos 

Viscera tosta ferunt taurorum, onerantque canistris 180 

Dona laboratae Cereris, Bacchumque ministrant. 

Vescitur Aeneas simul et Troiana iuventus 

Perpetui tergo bovis et lustralibus extis. 

Postquam exempta fames et amor compressus edendi. 

Rex Euandrus ait: 'Non haec soUemnia nobis, 185 

*Has ex more. dapes, banc tanti numinis aram 
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Vana superstitio veterumque ignara deorum 

Inposuit: saevis, hospes Troiane, periclis 

Servati facimus meritosque novamus honores. 

lam primum saxis suspensam hanc aspice rupem: 190 

Disiectae procul ut moles desertaque montis 

Stat domus, et scopuli ingentem traxere ruinam. 

Hie spelunca fuit, vasto submota recessu, 

Semihominis Caci fades quam dira tenebat, 

Solis inaccessam radiis; semperque recenti 195 

Caede tepebat humus, foribusque adfixa superbis 

Ora virum tristi pendebant pallida (abo. 

Huic monstro Volcanus erat pater: illius atros 

Ore vomens ignes magna se mole ferebat 

Attulit et nobis aliquando optantibus aetas 200 

Auxilium adventumque del. Nam maximus ultor, 

Tergemini nece Geryonae spoliisque superbus, 

Alcides aderat, taurosque hac victor agebat 

Ingentes, vallemque boves amnemque tenebant. 

At furiis Caci mens effera, ne quid inausum 205 

Aut intractatum scelerisve dolive fuisset, 

Quattuor a stabulis praestanti corpore tauros 

Avertit, totidem forma superante iuvencas : 

Atque hos, ne qua forent pedibus vestigia rectis, 

Cauda in speluncam tractos versisque vianim 210 

Indiciis raptos saxo occultabat opaco. 

Quaerenti nulla ad speluncam signa ferebant. 

Interea, cum iam stabulis saturata moveret 

Amphitryoniades armenta abitumque pararet, 

Discessu mugire boves, atque omne querellis 215 

Impleri nemus, et coUes clamore relinquL 

Reddidit una boum vocem vastoque sub antro 

Mugiit et Caci spem custodita fefellit 

Hie vero Alcidae furiis exarserat atro 

Felle dolor: rapit arma manu nodisque gravatum 220 

Robur, et aetherii cursu petit ardua montis. 

Tum primum nostri Cacum videre timentem 

Turbatumque oculis : fugit ilieet ocior Euro 

Speluncamque petit; pedibus timor addidit alas. 

Ut sese inclusit, ruptisque immane catenis 225 

Deiecit saxum^ ferro quod et arte patema 
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'Pendebat, fultosque emuniit obice postes, 

* Ecce furens animis aderat Tirynthius, omnemque 
*Accessum lustrans hue ora ferebat et illuc, 
*Dentibus infrendens. Ter totum fervidus ira 230 
*Lustrat Aventini montem; ter saxea temptat 

*Limina nequiquam; ter fessus valle resedit 

*Stabat acuta silex, praecisis undique saxis 

*Speluncae dorso insurgens, altissima visu, 

*Dirarum nidis domus opportuna volucrum. 235 

*Hanc, ut prona iugo laevum incumbebat ad amnem, 

* Dexter in adversum nitens concussit, et imis 
*Avolsam solvit radicibus; inde repente 
*Inpulit: inpulsu quo maximus insonat aether, 

* Dissultant ripae, refluitque exterritus amnis. 240 
*At specus et Caci detecta apparuit ingens 

* Regia, et umbrosae penitus patuere cavemae : 
*Non secus ac si qua penitus vi terra dehiscens 
*Infemas reseret sedes, et regna recludat 

* Pallida, dis invisa, superque immane barathrum 245 
*Cematur, trepident inmisso lumine Manes. 

'Ergo insperata deprensum in luce repente 

* Inclusumque cavo saxo atque insueta rudentem 
'Desuper Alcides telis premit, omniaque arma 
*Advocat, et ramis vastisque molaribus instat. 250 
*Ille autem, neque enim fuga iam super ulla pericli, 

* Faucibus ingentem fumum, mirabile dictu, 
*Evomit involvitque domum caligine caeca, 

* Prospectum eripiens oculis, glomeratque sub antro 
'Fumiferam noctem commixtis igne tenebris. 255 
*Non tulit Alcides animis, seque ipse per ignem 
*Praecipiti iniecit saltu, qua plurimus undam 

*Fumus agit nebulaque ingens specus aestuat atra. 
*Hic Cacum in tenebris incendia vana vomentem 
*Corripit in nodum complexus, et an git inhaerens 260 
*Elisos oculos et siccum sanguine guttur. 
*Panditur extemplo foribus domus atra revolsis, 

* Abstractaeque boves abiurataeque rapinae 
*Caelo ostenduntur, pedibusque informe cadaver 

* Protrahitur. Nequeunt expleri corda tuendo 265 
*Terribiles oculos, voltum, villosaque saetis 
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^Pectora semiferi, atque extinctos faucibus ignes. 

*Ex illo celebratus honos, laetique minores 

'Servavere diem, primusque Potitius auctor 

*Et domus Herculei custos Pinaria sacri 270 

^Hanc aram luco statuit, quae Maxima semper 

*Dicetur nobis, et erit quae maxima semper. 

*Quare agite, o iuvenes, tantarum in munere laudum 

'Cingite fronde comas, et pocula porgite dextris, 

*Communemque vocate deum, et date vina volentes.' 275 

Dixerat: Herculea bicolor cum populus umbra 

Velavitque comas foliisque innexa pependit, 

Et sacer inplevit dextram scyphus. Ocius omnes 

In mensam laeti libant divosque precantur. 

Devexo interea proprior fit Vesper Olympo: 280 

lamque sacerdotes primusque Potitius ibant 
Pellibus in morem cincti, flammasque ferebant 
Instaurant epulas, et mensae grata secundae 
Dona fenint, cumulantque oneratis lancibus aras. 
Tum Salii ad cantus incensa altaria circum 285 

Populeis adsunt evincti tempora ramis; 
Hie iuvenum chorus, ille senum; qui carmine laudes 
Herculeas et facta ferunt: ut prima novercae 
Monstra manu geminosque premens eliserit angues; 
Ut bello egregias idem disiecerit urbes, 290 

Troiamque Oechaliamque ; ut duros mille labores 
Rege sub Eurystheo, fatis lunonis iniquae, 
Pertulerit. *Tu nubigenas, invicte, bimembres 
*Hylaeumque Pholumque manu, tu Cresia mactas 
'Prodigia, et vastum Nemea sub rupe leonem. 295 

'Te Stygii tremuere lacus, te ianitor Orci 
'Ossa super recubans antro semiesa cruento; 
*Nec te ullae facies, non terruit ipse Typhoeus 
*Arduus arma tenens; non te rationis egentem 
*Lemaeus turba capitum circumstetit anguis. 300 

'Salve, vera lovis proles, decus addite divis; 
*Et nos et tua dexter adi pede sacra secundo.* 
Talia carminibus celebrant: super omnia Caci 
Speluncam adiciunt, spirantemque ignibus ipsum. 
Consonat omne nemus strepitu, collesque resultant. 305 

Exin se cuncti divinis rebus ad urbem 
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Perfectis referunt. Ibat rex obsitus aevo, 
Et comitem Aenean iuxta natumque tenebat 
Ingrediens, varioque viam sermone levabat. . 
Miratur facilesque oculos fert omnia circum 310 

Aeneas, capiturque locis, et singula laetus 
Exquiritque auditque vinim monimenta priorum. 
Turn rex Euandrus Romanae conditor arcis : 
Haec nemora indigenae Fauni N)miphaeque tenebant, 
Gensque virum truncis et duro robore nata, 315 

Quis neque mos neque cultus erat, nee iungere tauros, 
Aut eomponere opes norant, aut parcere parto : 
Sed rami atque asper victu venatus alebat 
Primus ab- aetherio venit Satumus Olympo, 
Anna lovis fugiens et regnis exsul ademptis. 320 

Is genus indocile ac dispersum montibus altis 
Composuit, legesque dedit, Latiumque vocari 
Maluit, his quoniam latuisset tutus in oris. 
Aurea quae perhibent, illo sub rege fuerunt 
Saecula: sic placida populos in pace regebat; 325 

Deterior donee paulatim ac decolor aetas 
Et belli rabies et amor successit habendi. 
Turn manus Ausonia et gentes venere Sicanae, 
Saepius et nomen posuit Saturnia tellus. 
Tum reges asperque immani corpore Thybris, 330 

A quo post Itali fluvium cognomine Thybrim 
Diximus; amisit verum vetus Albula nomen. 
Me pulsum patria pelagique extirema sequentem 
Fortuna omnipotens et ineluctabile fatum 
His posuere locis, matrisque egere tremenda 335 

Carmentis n)niiphae monita et deus auctor Apollo.' 
Vix ea dicta; dehinc progressus monstrat et aram 
Et Carmentalem Romani nomine portam 
Quam memorant, nymphae priscum Carmentis honorem, 
Vatis fatidicae, cecinit quae prima futuros 340 

Aeneadas magnos et nobile Pallanteum. 
Hinc lucum ingentem, quern Romulus acer Asylum 
Rettulit, et gelida monstrat sub rupe Lupercal, 
Parrhasio dictum Panos de more Lycaei. 
Nee non et sacri monstrat nemus Argileti, 345 

Testaturque locum, et letum docet hospitis Argi. 
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Hinc ad Tarpeiam sedem et Capitolia ducit, 

Aurea nunc, olim silvestribus horrida dumis. 

lam turn religio pavidos terrebat agrestes 

Dira loci; iam turn silvam saxumque tremebant. 350 

*Hoc nemus, hunc,' inquit, 'frondoso vertice coUem, 

*Quis deus incertum est, habitat deus; Arcades ipsum 

*Credunt se vidisse lovem cum saepe nigrantem 

*Aegida concuteret dextra nimbosque cieret 

*Haec duo praeterea disiectis oppida muris, 355 

*Reliquias veterumque vides monimenta virorum. 

'Hanc lanus pater, hanc Saturnus condidit arcem: 

'laniculum huic, illi fuerat Saturnia nomen.' 

Talibus inter se dictis ad tecta subibant 

Pauperis Euandri, passimque armenta videbant 360 

Romanoque foro et lautis mugire Carinis. 

Ut ventum ad sedes, *Haec,' inquit, Mimina victor 

*Alcides subiit, haec ilium regia cepit. 

*Aude, hospes, contemnere opes, et te quoque dignum 

*Finge deo, rebusque veni non asper egenis.* 365 

Dixit, et angusti subter fastigia tecti 

Ingentem Aenean duxit, stratisque locavit 

Effultum foliis et pelle Libystidis ursae. 

Nox ruit, et fuscis tellurem amplectitur alis. 
At Venus baud animo nequiquam exterrita mater 370 
Laurentumque minis et duro mota tumultu, 
Volcanum adloquitur, thalamoque haec coniugis aureo 
Incipit, et dictis divinum adspirat amorem ; 
*Dum bello Argolici vastabant Pergama reges 

* Debita casurasque inimicis ignibus arces, 375 
*Non ullum auxilium miseris, non arma rogavi 

*Artis opisve tuae; nee te, carissime coniunx, 
*Incassumve tuos volui exercere labores, 

* Quamvis et Priami deberem plurima natis, ' 

*Et durum Aeneae flevissem saepe laborem. 380 

*Nunc lovis imperiis Rutulorum constitit oris: 

*Ergo eadem supplex venio, et sanctum mihi numen 

*Arma rogo, genetrix nato. Te filia Nerei, 

*Te potuit lacrimis Tithonia flectere coniunx. 

•Aspice, qui coeant populi, quae moenia clausis 385 

'Ferrum acuant portis in me exscidiumque meorum.' 
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Dixerat, et niveis hinc atque hinc diva lacertis 

Cunctantem amplexu molU fovet lUe repente 

Accepit solitam flammam, notusque medullas 

Intravit calor, et labefacta per ossa cucurrit : 390 

Non secus atque olim, tonitni cum rupta corusco 

Ignea rima micans percurrit lumine nimbos. 

Sensit laeta dolis et formae conscia coniunx. 

Tum pater aetemo fatur devinctus amore : 

'Quid causas petis ex alto? fiducia cessit 395 

*Quo tibi, diva, mei? Similis si cura fuisset, 

'Turn quoque fas nobis Teucros armare fuisset ; 

*Nec Pater omnipotens Troiam nee fata vetabant 

'Stare decemque alios Priamum superesse per annos. 

*Et nunc, si bellare paras atque haec tibi mens est, 400 

'Quidquid in arte mea possum promittere curae, 

*Quod fieri ferro liquidove potest electro, 

'Quantum ignes animaeque valent, absiste precando 

'Viribus indubitare tuis.' Ea verba locutus 

Optatos dedit amplexus, placidumque petivit 405 

Coniugis infusus gremio per membra soporem. 

Inde ubi prima quies medio iam noctis abactae 
Curriculo expulerat somnum, cum femina primum, 
Cui tolerare colo vitam tenuique Minerva 
Impositum, cinerem et sopitos suscitat ignes 410 

Noctem addens operi, famulasque ad lumina longo 
Exercet penso, castum ut servare cubile 
Coniugis, et possit parvos educere natos : 
Haud secus Ignipotens nee tempore segnior illo 
MoUibus e stratis opera ad fabrilia surgit. 415 

Insula Sicanium iuxta latus Aeoliamque 
Erigitur Liparen, fumantibus ardua saxis, 
Quam subter specus et Cyclopum exesa caminis 
Antra Aetnaea tonant, validique incudibus ictus 
Auditi referunt gemitum, striduntque cavemis 420 

Stricturae Chalybum, et fomacibus ignis anhelat, 
Volcani domus, et Volcania nomine tellus. 
Hoc tunc Ignipotens caelo descendit ab alto. 
Ferrum exercebant vasto Cyclopes in antro, 
Brontesque Steropesque et nudus membra Pyracmon. 425 
His informatum manibus iam parte polita 
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Fulmen erat, toto Genitor quae plurima caela 

Deicit in terras, pars imperfecta manebat. 

Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquosae 

Addiderant, rutili tres ignis et alitis Austri. 430 

Fulgores nunc terrificos sonitumque metumque 

Miscebant operi, flammisque sequacibus iras. 

Parte alia Marti currumque rotasque volucres 

Instabant, quibus ille viros, quibus excitat urbes; 

Aegidaque horriferam, turbatae Palladis arma, 435 

Certatim squamis. serpentum auroque polibant, 

Connexosque angues ipsamque in pectore divae 

Gorgona, desecto vertentem lumina collo. 

*Tollite cuncta,' inquit, 'coeptosque auferte labores, 

'Aetnaei Cyclopes, et hue advertite mentem : 440 

'Arma acri facienda viro. Nunc viribus usus, 

* Nunc manibus rapidis, omni nunc arte magistra. 

* Praecipitate moras.' Nee plura effatus; at illi 
Ocius incubuere omnes pariterque laborem 

Sortiti: fluit aes rivis, aurique metallum, 445 

Volnificusque chalybs vasta fomace liquescit 

Ingentem clipeum informant, unum omnia contra 

Tela Latinorum, septenosque orbibus orbes 

Impediunt. Alii ventosis foUibus auras 

Accipiunt redduntque; alii stridentia tingunt 450 

Aera lacu: gemit impositis incudibus antrum. 

Illi inter sese multa vi bracchia toUunt 

In numerum, versantque tenaci forcipe massam. 

Haec pater Aeoliis properat dum Lemnius oris, 
Euandrum ex humili tecto lux suscitat alma 455 

Et matutini volucrum sub culmine cantus. 
Consurgit senior, tunicaque inducitur artus, 
Et Tyrrhena pedum circumdat vincula plantis: 
Tum lateri- atque humeris Tegeaeum subligat ensem, 
Demissa ab laeva pantherae terga retorquens. 460 

Nee non et gemini custodes limine ab alto 
Praecedunt gressumque canes comitantur herilem. 
Hospitis Aeneae sedem et secreta petebat 
Sermonum memor et promissi muneris heros. 
Nee minus Aeneas se matutinus agebat. 465 

Filius huic Pallas, illi comes ibat Achates, 
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Congressi iungunt dextras, mediisque residunt 
Aedibus, et licito tandem sennone fruuntur. 
Rex prior haec: 

* Maxime Teucrorum ductor, quo sospite numquam 470 

* Res equidem Troiae victas aut regna fatebor, 

* Nobis ad belli auxilium pro nomine tanto 

* Exiguae vires : hinc Tusco claudimur amni, 
*Hinc Rutulus premit, et murum circumsonat armis. 
*Sed tibi ego ingentes popnlos opulentaque regnis 475 
*Iungere castra paro, quam fors inopina salutem 
*Ostentat Fatis hue te poscentibus affers. 

* Haud procul hinc saxo incolitur fundata vetusto 
*Urbis Agyllinae sedes, ubi Lydia quondam 

*Gens bello praeclara iugis insedit Etruscis. • 480 

*Hanc multos florentem annos rex delude superbo 

* Imperio et saevis tenuit Mezentius armis. 

* Quid memorem infandas caedes, quid facta tyranni 
'Eflfera? Di capiti ipsius generique reservent! 

* Mortua quin etiam iungebat corpora vivis, 485 

* Componens manibusque manus atque oribus ora, 
*Tormenti genus, et sanie taboque fluentes 

* Complexu in misero longa sic morte necabat 

* At fessi tandem cives infanda furentem 

'Armati circumsistunt ipsumque domumque, 490 

*Obtruncant socios, ignem ad fastigia iactant. 

* lUe inter caedem Rutulorum elapsus in agros 
'Confugere, et Tumi defendier hospitis armis. 
*Ergo omnis funis surrexit Etruria iustis; 

'Regem ad supplicium praesenti Marte reposcunt 495 

*His ego te, Aenea, ductorem millibus addam. 

*Toto namque fremunt condensae litore puppes, 

*Signaque ferre iubent; retinet longaevus haruspex 

*Fata canens; "O Maeoniae delecta inventus, 

' Flos veterum virtusque virum, quos iustus in hostem 500 

'Fert dolor, et merita accendit Mezentius ira, 

*Nulli fas Italo tantam subiungere gentem: 

*Extemos optate duces." Tum Etrusca resedit 

*Hoc acies campo, monitis exterrita divom. 

'Ipse oratores ad me regnique coronam 505 

* Cum sceptro misit mandatque insignia Tarchon, 

AEN. VIII. x 
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'Succedam castris Tyrrhenaque regna capessam. 

'Sed mihi tarda gelu saeclisque effeta senectus 

' Invidet imperium, seraeque ad fortia vires. 

'Natum exhortarer, ni mixtus matre Sabella 510 

*Hinc partem patriae traheret. Tu, cuius et annis 

'Et generi fata indulgent, quern numina poscunt, 

'Ingredere, o Teucrum atque Italum fortissime ductor. 

'Hunc tibi praeterea, spes et solacia nostri, 

'Pallanta adiungam; sub te tolerare magistro 515 

' Militiam et grave Martis opus, tua cemere facta 

'Adsuescat, primis et te miretur ab annis. 

'Arcadas huic equites bis centutn, robora pubis 

'Lecta, dabo, totidemque suo tibi nomine Pallas.' 

Vix ea fatus erat; defixique ora tencbant 520 

Aeneas Anchisiades et fidus Achates, 
Multaque dura suo tristi cum corde putabant^* 
Ni signum caelo Cytherea dedisset aperto. 
Namque improviso vibratus ab aethere fulgor 
Cum sonitu venit, et mere omnia visa repente, 525 

Tyrrhenusque tubae mugire per aethera clangor. 
Suspiciunt: iterum atque iterum fragor increpat ingens. 
Anna inter nubem caeli in regione serena 
Per sudum rutilare vident et pulsa tonare. 
Obstipuere animis alii; sed Troius heros 530 

Adgnovit sonitum et divae promissa parentis. 
Tum memorat: *Ne vero, hospes, ne quaere profecto, 
'Quem casum portenta ferant; ego poscor Olympo. 
'Hoc signum cednit missuram diva creatrix, 
^Si bellum ingrueret, Volcaniaque arma per auras 535 
'Laturam auxilio. 

' Heu quantae miseris caedes Laurentibus instant ! 
*• Quas poenas mibi, Tume, dabis ! quam multa sub undas 
* Scuta virum galeasque et fortia corpora volves, 
*Thybri pater ! Poscant acies, et foedera rumpant.* 540 

Haec ubi dicta dedit, solio se tollit ab alto; 
Et primum Herculeis sopitas ignibus aras 
Excitat, hestemumque Larem parvosque Penates 
Laetus adit; mactat lectas de more bidentes 
Euandrus pariter, pariter Troiana inventus. 545 

Post hinc ad naves graditur, sociosque revisit: 
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Quorum de nuvero, qui sese in bella sequantur, 

Praestantes virtute legit; pars cetera prona 

Fertur aqua, segnisque secundo defluit amni, 

Nuntia ventura Ascanio rerumque patrisque. 550 

Dantur equi Teucris Tyrrhena petentibus arva: 

Ducunt exsortem Aeneae, quern fulva leonis 

Pellis obit totum, praefulgens unguibus aureis. 

Fama volat parvam subito volgata per urbem, 
Odus ire equites Tyrrheni ad litora regis. 555 

Vota metu duplicant matres, propiusque perido 
It timer, et maior Martis iam apparet imago. 
Tum pater Euandrus dextram complexus euntis 
Haeret, inexpletus lacrimans, ac talia &tur; 
*0 mihi praeteritos referat si luppiter annos, 560 

'Qualis eram, cum primam aciem Praeneste sub ipsa 
'Stravi scutorumque incendi victor acervos, 
' £t regem hac Erulum dextra sub Tartara mLsi : 
'Nascenti cui tres animas Feronia mater, 
*Horrendum dictu, dederat; tema anna movenda, 565 
*Ter leto stemendus erat; cui tum tamen omnes 
'Abstulit haec animas dextra, et totidem exuit armis: 

* Non ego nunc dulci amplexu divellerer usquam, 
'Nate, tuo; neque finitimo Mezentius umquam, 

'Huic capiti insultans tot ferro saeva dedisset 570 

'Funera, tam multis viduasset dvibus urbem. 
*At vos, o superi, et divom tu maxime rector 
' luppiter, Arcadii, quaeso, miserescite regis, 
'Et patrias audite preces: si numina vestra 
'Incolumem Pallanta mihi, si &ta reservant, 575 

*Si visurus eum vivo et venturus in unum, 
*Vitam oro; patior quemvis durare laborem: 
'Sin aliquem infandum casum, Fortuna, minaris, 

* Nunc, o nunc liceat crudelem abrumpere vitam, 
'Dum curae ambiguae, dum spes incerta futuri, 580 
'Dum te, care puer, mea sola et sera voluptas, 
'Complexu teneo; gravior neu nuntius aures 

' Volneret.' Haec genitor digressu dicta supremo 
Fundebat: famuli conlapsum in tecta ferebant. 

lamque adeo exierat portis equitatus apertis, 5S5 

Aeneas inter primos et fidus Achates, 

3—2 
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Inde alii Troiae proceres ; ipse agmine Pallas 
In medio, chlamyde et pictis conspectus in armis : 
Qualis ufci Oceani perfusus Lucifer unda, 
Quem Venus ante alios astrorum diligit ignes, 590 

Extulit OS sacrum caelo tenebrasque resolvit 
Stant pavidae in muris matres, oculisque sequuntur 
Pulveream nubem et fulgentes aere catervas. 
Olli per dumos, qua proxuma meta viarum, 
Armati tendunt: it clamor, et agmine facto 595 

Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum. 
Est ingens gelidum lucus prope Caeritis amnem, 
Religione patrum late sacer; undique colles 
Inclusere cavi et nigra nemus abiete cingunt. 
Silvano fama est veteres sacrasse Pelasgos, 600 

Arvorum pecorisque deo, lucumque diemque, 
Qui primi fines diquando habuere Latinos. 
Hand procul hinc Tarcho et Tyrrheni tuta tenebant 
Castra locis, celsoque omnis de coUe videri 
lam poterat legio, et latis tendebat in arvis. 605 

Hue pater Aeneas et bello lecta iuventus 
Succedunt, fessique et equos et corpora curant 
At Venus aetherios inter dea Candida nimbos 
Dona ferens aderat; natumque in valle reducta 
Ut procul et gelido secretum flumine vidit, 610 

Talibus adfata est dictis, seque obtulit ultro : 
' En perfecta mei promissa coniugis arte 
*Munera, ne mox aut Laurentes, nate, superbos, 
' Aut acrem dubites in proelia poscere Tumum.* 
Dixit, et amplexus nati C)^herea petivit; 615 

Anna sub adversa posuit radiantia quercu. 
Ille deae donis et tanto laetus honore 
Expleri nequit, atque oculos per singula volvit, 
Miraturque interque manus et bracchia versat 
Terribilem cristis galeam flammasque vomentem, 620 

Fatiferumque ensem, loricam ex aere rigentem, 
Sanguineam, ingentem, qualis cum caerula nubes 
Solis inardescit radiis longeque refulget; 
Tum leves ocreas electro auroque recocto, 
Hastamque, et dipei non enarrabile textum. 625 

Illic res Italas Romanorumque triumphos, 
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Haud vatum ignarus' venturique insdus aevi, 

Fecerat Ignipolens ; illic genus omne futurae 

Stirpis ab Ascanio, pugnataque in ordine bella. 

Fecerat et viridi fetam Mavortis in antro 630 

Procubuisse lupam : geminos huic ubera circum 

Ludere pendentes pueros, et lambere matrem 

Inpavidos ; illam tereti cervice reflexam 

Mulcere altemos, et corpora fingere lingua. 

Nee procul hinc Romam et raptas sine more Sabinas 635 

Consessu caveae, magnis Circensibus actis, 

Addiderat, subitoque novum consiurgere bellum 

Romulidis Tatioque seni Curibusque severis. 

Post idem inter se posito certamine reges 

Armati lovis ante aram paterasque tenentes 640 

Stabant et caesa iungebant foedera porca. 

Haud procul inde citae Mettum in diversa quadrigae 

Distulerant, (at tu dictis, Albane, maneres !) 

Raptabatque viri mendacis viscera TuUus 

Per silvam, et sparsi rorabant sanguine vepres. 645 

Nee non Tarquinium eiectum Porsenna iubebat 

Accipere, ingentique urbem obsidione premebat; 

Aeneadae in ferrum pro libertate ruebant 

Illiun indignanti simUem similemque minanti 

Aspiceres, pontem auderet quia vellere Codes, 650 

Et fluvium vinclis innaret Cloelia ruptis. 

In summo custos Tarpeiae Manlius arcis 

Stabat pro templo et Capitolia celsa tenebat, 

Romuleoque recens horrebat regia culmo. 

Atque hie auratis volitans argenteus anser 655 

Porticibus Gallos in limine adesse canebat j 

Galli per dumos aderant, arcemque tenebant, 

Defensi tenebris et dono noctis opacae: 

Aurea caesaries ollis, atque aurea vestis; 

Virgatis lucent sagulis ; tum lactea colla 660 

Auro innectuntur; duo quisque Alpina coruscant 

Gaesa manu, scutis protecti corpora longis. 

Hie exsultantes Salios, nudosque Lupercos, 

Lanigerosque apices, et lapsa ancilia caelo 

Extuderat ; castae ducebant sacra per urbem 665 

Pilentis matres in mollibus. Hinc procul addit 
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Tartareas etiam sedes, alta osda Ditis, 

£t sceleram poenas, et te, Catilina, minad 

Pendentem scopulo, Furiarumque ora trementem ; 

Secretosque pios; his dantem iura Catonem. 670 

Haec inter tumidi late maris ibat imago 

Aurea, sed fluctu spumabant caerula cano ; 

£t circum argento dari delphines in orbem 

Aequora verrebant caudis aestumque secabant 

In medio dasses aeratas, Actia bella, 675 

Cemere erat, totumque instructo Marte videres 

Fervere Leucaten auroque effulgere fluctus. 

Hinc Augustus agens Italos in proelia Caesar 

Cum patribus populoque Penatibus et magnis dis, 

Stans celsa in puppi : geminas cui tempora flammas 63 j 

Laeta vomunt, patriumque aperitur vertice sidus. 

Parte alia ventis et dis Agrippa secundis 

Arduus agmen agens: cui, belli insigne superbum, 

Tempora navali fulgent rostrata corona. 

Hinc ope barbarica ^ariisque Antonius armis 685 

Victor ab Aurorae populis et litore rubro 

Aegyptum viresque Orientis et ultima secum 

Bactra vehit ; sequitmrque, nefas ! Aegyptia coniunx. 

Una omnes mere, ac totum spumare reductis 

Convolsum remis rostrisque tridentibus aequor. 690 

Alta petunt : pelago credas innare revolsas 

Cycladas, aut montes concurrere montibus altos : 

Tanta mole viri turritis puppibus instant. 

Stuppea flamma manu telisque volatile ferrum 

Spargitur; arva nova Neptunia caede rubescunt : 695 

Regina in mediis patrio vocat agmina sistro; 

Necdum etiam geminos a tergo respidt angues. 

Omnigenumque deum monstra et latrator Anubis 

Contra Neptunum et Venerem contraque Minervam 

Tela tenent Saevit medio in certamine Mavors 700 

Caelatus ferro, tristesque ex aethere Dirae ; 

£t scissa gaudens vadit Discordia palla, 

Quam cum sanguineo sequitur Bellona flagello. 

Actius haec cemens arcum intendebat Apollo 

Desuper : omnis eo terrore Aegyptus et Indi, 705 

Omnis Arabs, omnes vertebant terga SabaeL 
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Ipsa videbatur ventis regina vocatis 

Vela dare, et laxos iam iamque inmittere funis. 

lUam inter caedes pallentem morte futura 

Fecerat Ignipotens iindis et lapyge ferri; 710 

Contra autem magno maerentem corpore Nilum, 

Pandentemque sinus et tota veste vocantem 

Caeruleum in gremium latebrosaque flumina victos. 

At Caesar, triplid invectus Romana triumpho 

Moenia, dis Italis votum inmortale sacrabat, 715 

Maxuma ter centum totam delubra per Urbem. , 

Laetitia ludisque viae plausuque fremebant ; 

Omnibus in templis matrum chorus, omnibus arae; 

Ante aras terram caesi stravere iuvenci. 

Ipse, sedens niveo candentis limine Phoebi, 720 

Dona recognoscit populorum aptatque superbis 

Postibus; incedunt victae longo ordine gentes, 

Quam variae linguis, habitu tam vestis et armis. 

-Hie Nomadum genus et discinctos Mulciber Afros, 

Hie Lelegas Carasque sagittiferosque Gelonos 725 

Finxerat; Euphrates ibat iam mollior undis; 

Extremique hominum Morini, Rhenusque bicomis; 

Indomitique Dahae, et pontem indignatus Araxes. 

Talia per clipeum Volcani, dona parentis, 

Miratur, rerumque ignarus imagine gaudet, 730 

Attollens hmnero famamque et fata nepotum. 



NOTES. 



[i — 17. The war begins : Latium is in uproar : embassy is sent to 
Aigyrips. to request aid of Diomedes.] 

I. C/t, ^ when*: temporal ut with the indie always. 
delli signum., .extulii, * hung out the flag of war '. 

Laurenii, Laurentum (ancient Latin town on the sea, south of Ostia), 
the capital of king Latinus, who had retired from the war against 
Aeneas (see vii. 600), foreseeing its inutility. Tumus, king of the 
Rutuli (see Introduction), takes the leadership. 

3. concussit, lit. * shook ': i. e. * stirred '. 

4. tumultusy * rising* : generally used in Latin of a rebellion in the 
home-provinces of Italy or Gaul. 

5. ittventiiSf according to the regular Latin usage, 'the warriors', 
iuvenes being men of military age, from 17 to 46. 

6. Messapus (vii. 691), ' tamer of horses, son of Neptune ', is leader 
of some clans from the upper Tiber : Ufens (vii. 745), leader of the 
Aequians. 

7. MezeniiuSf the brutal ruler of the Tuscans in Agylla or Caere : 
see inf. 479. 

8. vastant.,.agras, * make bare the wide fields of the husbandmen \ 
' rob them of ', culioribus being the ablative of separation, a natural 
extension of usage. 

9. Argyripa or Arpi, in Apulia, is the *city of Great Diomede *, he, 
according to the legend, having settled there after the Trojan war, with 
some of his Argive followers. 

10. petatf final subj. after quu 

II. classi, older form of abl. in -i stems, usually weakened to e, 
surviving in vis always, navis zxApuppis sometimes, &c. 

13. mulias gentes^ we have not yet heard of any allies : the Latins 
naturally exaggerate the peril. 

14. Dai^aniOf 'Trojan*, from Dardanus, son of Zeus, mythical 
ancestor of the Trojans: he was supposed (iii. 167) to have come 
originally from Latium, so the gathering of allies to the ' Dardanian 
chieftain ' is plausible. 

15. struat (indirect quest., and therefore subj.), a VergiHan un- 
usual word for * purposes ', * schemes '. 

16. ipsi, as far as grammar goes, may mean Aeneas or Diomede. 
It is generally taken in the latter way, * what he is scheming you know 
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better tlian we*i as an old enemy of his. But the former is perhaps 
more natural, * what he is scheming he knows better than we ', a rather 
ironical way of saying * we can't conceive * : and the irony is helped by 
the rather baldly formal line which f^Mlows. 

[18 — 65. Aeneas, wavering like a ray of light from water, lies 
down to sleep : Father Tiber appears to him, to tell him he has reached 
his destined home, and gives the sign of the sow*s litter. Further he is 
to join alliance with the Arcadian Euander, who dwells up the Tiber.] 

18. LaomedontiuSf one of the stately epithets for Aeneas : Laome- 
don being father of Priam king of Troy. 

20. A line which recurs in Vergil (iv. 285), and expresses the to- 
and-fro movement of distracted thought in the very sound of the words. 

2 1. ' and shifts it diverse ways and turns it over all '. 

23. sole repercussuntf * mirrored by the sun '. This is the simplest 
way of taking it : strictly speakin? of course the wafer reflects the light : 
but the sun as the source ofthe light is an agent in the process. Coning- 
ton's idea, of the light sent from sun to water, water to sun, and again 

from sun to water^ is surely over subtle. 

In the second half of the line he varies the expression (after his com< 
plicated manner) and makes the light reflected by the image of the 
moon ; the m^on in the water sending^ back the light. 

24. sub auras, * up into the air , a common meaning of sud with 
ace. For the simile see Introd. 

27. alituum, curious resolved gen. for a/itum, used by Vergil in 
imitation of Lucretius. 

29. tristi M/o, 'anxious war' (C): the epithet transferred, as so 
often (hypallage). 

30. dedit per membra^ ' let it steal o'er his limbs ', a fanciftil and 
pretty variation. 

31. flumo T. amoenOi as in vii. 30, best taken abl. of quality or 
description, 'Tiber of the pleasant stream': in vii. 30 it is awkward 
to take it any other way. 

33. glaucus, * blue-grey* or *grey*, always applied to dress of 
water-gods and water itself. The colour may be inferred from its being 
used for horses, eyes, willow leaves, and sedge and reeds. So the 
nymphs (xii. 885) have 'glaucum amictum', the river Mincius (x. 205) 
is covered 'arundine glauca '. 

35. adfari, the historic inf. g^ves the action without time: it is 
often used accordingly oi feelings, confused scenes, rapid action where the 
time is not definite or important. Here in the vision the time of the 
action is naturally left vague. [Others take it after visus; less likely.] 

37. revehis nobis, * bringest back to us ', because of Dardanus ex- 
traction (14). 

aetema, 'for ever', ih& proleptic use ofthe adj., describing the effect 
of the verb (like * I drank it dry '). 

Pergama, Greek name of the citadel of Troy. 

40. tumor et irae^ 'swelling wrath', two points instead of one 
(hendiadys). 

41. concessere,^\s2A3sA.e!di\ 

These half lines which occur throughout the Aeneid, and never in 
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the Geoigics, are evidences of the unfinished state in which the great 
poem was left. 

43. va$ut haeefingert somnum^ * the empty coinage of a dream *. 
The prophecy which follows has been much commented on. It 

has already been given to Aeneas (ill. 388 — 3^9) by the seer Helenus, 
as the sign of the place where the town [Lavimum, whence thirty years 
later they were to move to Alba] was to be built. Here it is TilMsr who 
gives it, the name (Aiia) and the number of the litter {(riginta) have a 
new significance given them. 

Heyne and others think the whole passage {i^i-^Mcerta cano 48) 
interpolated. But there seems no need to alter the text : Vergil may 
have developed the idea of book iii : such slight variations are not 
unexampled, and the mention of the omen is necessary in view of its 
fiilfilment (81). 

There are stronger arguments for 46 being interpolated (see Con.). 
For in Helenus' prophecy it is the point of the omen, whereas here the 
Al^ and triginta are the important things. Also since litoreis clearly 
means the river bank (see 83. and ill. 389) the indication of place 
is very vague, Lavinium being seventeen miles from the river ; and 
now that Aeneas is in Italy, that seems a long distance. But after all 
Vergil may prefer to repeat the earlier prophecy whole. 

44. triginia capitum fetus enixa, * with a litter of thirty young '. 

47. ex quo, ' whence , i. e. from which place. If with C. we strike 
out 46, ex quo will be * wherefore '. 

48. 'Alba, of noble name', was on the edge of the Alban lake, 
about as far from Rome as Lavinium. 

49. qua ratione expediasy 'how you may despatch* (L.). The 
subjunctive is of course indirect dubitative : see scheme. 

51. Pallas was an old Arcadian hero ; his descendant was Euander, 
who with his followers settled on the site of Rome, and called their city 
(Palatine hill) Pallanteum, from the old Arcadian city of that name. 
The origin of this myth is probably the resemblance of the names. 

55. ducunty * drag out . 

57. ripis et recto fiumine, 'between my banks, straight up my 
stream', rather a strained and bold use of the local ablative. 

58. ' that thy oars may win against the tide their upward way '• 
60. iramque minasque, because luno all alon^; favoured the Greeks 

in the Trojan war, and was hostile to the Trojan fortunes. 

64. caeruIeuSf 'blue', regular epithet of water and water-gods, 
singularly inapplicable to the yellow-brown Tiber. 

65. Can be taken two ways: (i) *here is my great home : my 
source rises from among mighty cities': where the second clause seems 
rather inappropriate in sense. 

(s) * here rises my great home, the head of mighty cities' : which 
gives rather a strained meaning to exit, but is certainly better on the 
whole. The 'great home' will then be Rome, or (as Con.) the river- 
god's palace under the water : but the former more probably. 

[66 — 80. Aeneas wakes and prays to Nymphs and Tiber, vowing 
eternal honour.] 

66. laeu, ' pool ', slightly unusual word. 
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70. susHnet, 'lif^s up', bat the word is really pregnant, meaning 
'takes up and holds up \ 

71. g€Hus amnibus unde est^ 'whence the riven spring', the 
nymphs presiding specially over the sources. 

Notice the /^^/{ff^ of the repetition 'Nymphae, Lanrentes nymphae*; 
all the land of Italy is sacred and dear to the poet 

74. quo,.Jetutf rather elaborate phrase, the meaning being simply 

* wherever springs thv pool *. 

77. Comiger: nver-gods were often represented with balls' horns 
or heads (tauriformis volvitur Aufidus, Horace, Od, iv. 14. 95 : auratus 
taurino comua voltu Eridanus, Gtorg, Iv. 371); probably as a primitive 
sign of strength. 

Hesperis [fem. adj.], from the old Greek name for Italy fEcnrepia), 

* the evening ' or * western land *. 

78. prapius tua numina firmest 'seal thy promise with present 
might ', the presence of a god being equivalent to his power and aid, 
Sopraesens is often used : e. g. 'si quid praesentius audes ', xil. 152. 

[81 — loi. Aeneas finds the white sow, and sacrifices it to luno. 
Tiber stays his eddies and they float gently rowing up the stream ; and 
land at the city of Euander, the future Rome.] 

8r. oculis mirctbile^ a variation for the ordinary visu mirabile, 

83. 'lay prostrate, plain to view on the green bank '. 

84. ^ tibi enim: enim here does not ^as usually) give the reason, 
'for' : it is used in an older sense, as a kmd of demonstrative particle 
or enclitic, bringing the word before it into stronger relief. Compare : 
X. 874, Aeneas adgnomt enim^ ' Aen. then indeed knew him'. So VI. 
317, and Plant. Cos, a. 4. a, 7> uxor aiebat tua me vocare* Ego enim 
vocari tussi, ' Your wife said you called me. I did indeed oixler yoa 
to be called '. ■ So the Greeks use ^, and the Germans/o, eben, gerade, 

85. sacra ferens^ ' in sacrifice *. 

85. ea.„quam longa est nocte, 'all that night long', the phrase 
being a poetical and pretty variation for totam earn noctem. The pre- 
sent est mfty be compared to the pres. after dum. So withoat verb 
' hiemem, quam longa, fovere ', iv. 193. 

87. refluens sudstitit, ' back-flowing. . .stopped ', is of course inaccu- 
rate and inconsistent if it is pressed : but there is no difficulty in such 
a phrase in poetry. 

88 — 89. The ut here after ita is naturally consecutive : ' so that 
like a gentle pool or quiet mere he smoothed his watery floor' : the 
second ut might be parallel with the first (repeated, instead of sa3ring 
' and ') : but more naturally it is final: ' that the oars might move with- 
out effort '. 

89. aquisy instrum. abl., the phrase being strained in Vexgil's 
manner: 'to smooth the surface with water' for * to smooth the watery 
surface'. 

9a rumore secundo, 'with cheerful strain ', referring to the rower's 
chant. The other interpretation (followed by G.) of the sound of the 
water is highly unlikely. C. quotes aptly of the cranes, X. 266, ' ftigiunt 
damore secundo '. 

91. unctOf 'tarred'. 
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01. miratur repefated instead of second et, as often in Vergil: (vii. 
3«7; * odit et'ipse pater Pluton, odere sorores * : (x. 313) *perque aerea 
suta, per tunicam*: Ovid (Fast. VI. 234) 'atilis et nuptis, utilis esse viris'. 

03. scuta clearly hung along the sides of the ship« 

llie rather unusually imaginative touch of 'the waves and unac- 
customed wood marvelling at the ships ' helps to heighten the effect : 
he is describing a critical moment in the stoiy, when the heroes first 
approach Rome. 

94. olH, archaic form, for Ulu Vergil is fond of old forms. 

96. viridesque secant pUxcido aequore silvas, 'and cleave the green 
forest o*er the quiet stream', i.e. *£ts they sail o*er*. placido aequore is 
local abl. with no prep, as often in Veigil. 

[Serv.*s suggestion, which C is inclined to follow, that sUvas means 
the reflected woods, is surely far-fetched.] 

100. turn res inopes Euandrus habebcU, ' then £. ruled it, a humble 
realm', res inopes being in apposition to quae. 

[103 — 125. Euander was sacrificing to Hercules, with Pallas his 
son, and the people. The ships approach, and Pallas asks them who 
they are. Aeneas, holding out an olive-branch, replies 'We are 
Trojans, foes of your foes, who seek your aid '• Pallas invites them to 
his father's palace.] 

103. Amphitryoniadae, Hercules, so called since he was the son of 
Alcmena, wife of .Ajnphitryon: though his real father was Zeus or luppiter. 
Vergil is probably thinking of the Great Altar of Hercules near the 
Aventine nill, which would be ' ante urbem in luco', since Euander's 
little fortress was on the Palatine. The worship of Hercules was most 
ancient, most sacred, and most typically Roman : and Livy (i. 7) tells 
us that ' Romulus established the worship of Hercules according to the 
Greek ceremonial, as it had been instituted by Euander '. 

105. paupcTy because primitive. 

108. To say that 'the ships were leaning on the silent oars' is 
quite natural in Vergil, and the sense is obvious, incumbere describes 
the attitude of the rowers. The oars are silent, because it is clearly the 
aim of the poet to describe the approach as easy, stately, majestic. 
[Others less probably tacitos."] 

1 10. rumpere sacra, 'to break off the rite '. 

112. iuvenes, 5. 

113. ignotas, because they are plainly foreigners. 

1 14. quigenus^ lit. ' who in race ? ' genus being ace. respect* 
unde domo, lit. * from whence from home ', i.e. * from what home ?' 
116. The olive bough is a well known ancient sign of peace and 

propitiation. 

118. It was rather an exaggeration to say that the 'Latins had 
driven them to exile with violent war ', though they had broken their 
bond with them. 

1 19. haec, ' these words '. 

123. penaHbus, the 'gods of the home', used as often for the 
'home' itself. 

124. excepitque manu, 'welcomed with his hand', i.e. held out 
his hand : the grasping is told in the next clause. 
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manu in Vergil is very frequent, perhaps owing to the greater 
tendency to gesture among the southern races. See ii6. 

[14^174. Aeneas pleads that he and Euander are both descended 
from a common ancestor Atlas, and must make common cause against 
a common enemy. Euander replies that he remembers Anchises once 
coming in the train of Priam, and that Aeneas recalls the great hero 
to his mind. He consents to make alliance and invites them to the 
banquet] 

147. Graiugenum [old gen. for -ar»m], a form like Troiugenas^ 
117, means simply *of Grecian stock', Grail being one of the old names 
of the Greeks. 

118. comptost 'adorned*, 'wreathed*; como (co- im-), prop, 'to 
put together*, so to * arrange *, * trim *, * deck *. 

139. Danaum [-urn for "Orum, 127], Homeric name for Greeks. 
130. ad stirpty *by blood* (lit. 'from thy stock*): he was only 

allied with ' the sons of Atreus * (Menelaus and Agamemnon) by blood 
through Zeus, seeing that Euander was son of Hermes or Mercurius, 
138, uie Atridae descended from Tantalus. 

fores^ subj. because of the orat. obliq. virtually introduced by 
exHtnui, 

132. terrisy prob. local abl. 'oyer the earth*. 

133* ' have bound me to thee, the willing tool of fate *. 

135. ut Grcdi perhihenty perhaps a graceful compliment to Euander. 
His relationship rests on the tradition of Euander's own people. 

cretus. Notice passive part 'sprung', though cresco is always inir. 
So IV. 191, IX. 672. 

Electray daughter of Atlas (the Titan who for warring against Zeus 
had to bear heaven on his head or shoulders, afterwards identified with 
the mountain in Africa), was mother of Dardanus by Zeus or luppiter. 

138. Candida^ ' fair *. 

13^. fudity ' bare * : unusual word in Vergil*s manner. CyUeney 
Arcadian mountain. 

140. auditis si quicquam credimusy 'if at all we trust report*, his 
belief put modestly, si quicquam^ 'if anytMng\ stronger than the 
ordinary si quid. 

143. hts fretus„.pepigij 'relying on this, no embassies did I essay, 
nor skilful overtures * is what he means : but he uses the word pepigi 
(properly 'I agreed*, 'fixed*) in a strained sense even with tempter 
mcntay and in a very harshly strained sense with legates. The zeugma 
is extraordinary, and is only possible by the arrangement which puts 
pepigils&i. 

146. Daunia^ from Daunus, father of Tumus (xii. 22), so 
'Rutulian*. 

147. nihil afore quin, 'they cannot fail of*. 

149. The Adriatic and Tuscan seas were often called ' Upper ^ 
and * Under *. 

151. rebus spectata, 'tried by troubles ', the war and the wanderings. 

155. adgnosco, in its natural sense 'I recognise*, as Aeneas, whom 
once I saw and whom now I know again. 

157. Hesione was daughter of Laomedon (see z 8), wife of Telamon, 
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king of Salamis. Such memories of visits and hospitality Are quite in 
the epic style, though far more natural in Homer. 

158. [Observe Greek patronymic Laomedantiaden, and Greek ace. 
Salamina^ 

159. itwisere^ pres. inf. is the regular constr. in Latin after 
memtni, when the thing done is within the person's own knowledge. 

proHnus (lit. 'continued on*, adv.), so * went on to visit*. 
gelidos^ because mountainous. 

160. vesiibaty the old form of impf. of "io verbs, much affected 
by Vergil. This form is universal in ibam^ quibam, 

(iuventas, nom. sing, rarer form, found in Hor. and Lucr.) 
165. PhenH^ city in Arcadia, presumably one of £uander*s strong- 
holds. 

i66. Lycias. The Lycians being noted warriors and bowmen, 
bows, arrows, quivers, &c., are often <^led ' Lycian *. 

167. intertextam, 'broidered with thread of gold*. Some MSS. 
give intetiextOt a harsher but quite possible reading, which Con. adopts. 

168. Observe the rather unusual position of aurea. 

169. tuncta est mihi foedere^ 'I nave clasped in close bond', tbe 
dai, being the dat of agent afler pass, part., not unfrequently used in 
imitation of Greek. So vi. 509, ' nihil o tibi amice relictum*. 

173. yoz/^n/lfx, 'with kindly hearts*. 

1 74. iam nunc, lit ' already now ', i e. ' b^;in forthwith *. 

[175 — 37p. They sit down and are feasted. Then Euander ex- 
plains the origin of the Hercules worship ; and how the monster Cacus 
stole Hercules* oxen and was slain by him in revenge.] 

177. 'Chief in honour he receives Aeneas on a raised seat and 
shaggy lion's hide, and welcomes him to (Ut. *witA\ ablat instr.) a 
maple throne '. 

Observe the abl. after aecipit, perhaps (like humero portare, urbe 
excipere, &c.), \>o'\ih. place and instr. 

Observe also the rather more strained use of the same abL with 
invito. 

180. viscera^ 'flesh', 

onerant canisiris dona, varied constr. in Vergil's manner : cf. ' And 
fill it in a silver tassie*. 

181. laboratcu, 'prepared with toil*, whether the toil of the husband- 
man or of the baker or both. 

\Ceres^ goddess of com, used often for the com itself ; like Bacchus 
for wine.] 

183. perpetui tergo bovis, ' unbroken chine of beef, rather imusual 
use oi perpetuus with bos. 

184. A characteristic difference may be noticed between this rather 
artificial line and the Homeric airrdip irel v6<tios koI iSTfp-vos i^ ipw 
fvTo, from which it is imitated. Vergil has rather unusual words amor, 
compressus: and he gives 'hunger* twice over, omitting 'thirst*. 

189. facimus, 'we keep the rites*, sollemnia, dapes being easily 
understood from the precedmg. This is better than to take,^mi^ 
with honors, which would weaken meritos. 
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190. saxis suspensam rupem^ * crag hung by rocks *, lit. i.e. ' rocky 
overnanging cliff*. 

191. ia, *how': the verb is not subj., for the sentence is loosely 
attached, and is practically a direct exclamation. 

The elaborate words make it hard to translate : ' boulders in wild 
confusion, a ruined mountain dwelling, a huge pile of Mien rocks \ 

194. guam.,JeneMf *vr\ieire dwelt *» 

semihominis, four syllables — iho coalescing (synizesis). Compare 
semiesa^ 297. 

197. * Men's heads hung pale with ghastly decay ' : with Vergil's 
usual relentless power in describing horrors. 

198. Uliusy Vblcanus': naturally, as he was the god of fire. 

199. mc^gna se mole ferebat^ 'he bare his proud bulk along*, se 
ferre having a notion of display, ostentation, pride. 

200. et nobis he says, because he is speaking to the divinely led 
and protected Trojans. 

atiquandOf * at length '• 

a02. Geryones [GeryoHy vil. 663], the three-bodied monster (fortna 
tricorporis umbrae, vi. 289) who was king in Spain, whom Hercules 
defeated, and drove off his cattle. 

303. Alcides, common poetic name for Hercules, since Alcaeus 
was the father of Amphitryon, the husband of Hercules' mother 
Alcmene. 

204. vallemque amnemque, ' river-side and valley ', the low ground 
between the Palatine and Tiber, afterwards called * forum Boarium *. 

206. Observe the rare but perfectly idiomatic fuisset after m : he 
looks forward to the completion Kii the purpose. 

20^. ' that there might be no forward pointing tracks '. fedibus 
rectis is abl. of description (like those in last two lines), and hterally 
means ' tracks with forward-turned feet '• 

210. versis viarum indiciis, * with backward trail ', rather elaborate 
phrase. 

212. quaerenti, * to one who sought *, ferebant being intrans. * led *, 
the construction being characteristicsdly made slightly more complex. 

216. colles clamore relinqui. All the best authorities take ,^is 
'the hills were left (by the cattle) with shouting', i.e. ' they leave the 
hills lowing'. [But the expression is both harsh (as being passive) 
and flat, being a mere repetition of discessu mugire* The order of the 
lines naturally suggests the three ideas to be ' the cattle low as they 
depart : the wood is filled : the hills re-echo ', as in the similarly sound- 
ing passage ' consonat omne nemus, vocemque inclusa volutant litora : 
pulsati colles clamore resultant', v. 150 ; so again 305 below. Might it 
possibly be : ' And the hills are left behind with the sound ', i. e. ' the 
echo lingered in the hills ', the notion being that the hills were late in 
sounding?] 

218. custodita points the contrast 'foiled his hope, though closely 
guarded '. 

219. atrofelle, 'with black gall', the passions being connected with 
the humours of the body in all ancient wnters. 
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22 !• mentis, the Aventine; aetherii is poetic exaggeration, the 
highest point of the hill being about loo feet above the Tiber. 

223. iurbatum oculis, 'troubled in his eyes', a perfectly natural 
expression ; there is no need to doubt the reading. 

226, ferro quod et arte patema pendebat^ * which hung by iron and 
his father s skill '. Vergilian for 'by iron links his sire had forged ', 
pater being Volcanus, the original iron- worker of the gods. The mix- 
ture of abstract and concrete is quite Vere^ilian, cf. 163, 463. 

237. fultoSf strictly 'proppod', hereby a stretch 'blocked *. 

a 38. TYryntkius, name of Hercules, because he lived for years at 
Tiryns in Argolis, where he served Eurystheus. 

(Observe the metrical license of the que elided before next line.) 

231. Aventini, gen. of equivalence, as it is sometimes called, 
common with names, as urbs Patazd, I. 247, urbs Mycenae, V. 52, 
flumen HimelhUy vii. 714, mons Cimint^ vii. 6g*j, &c. 

^35* ' fit home for the e3rrie of foul birds ', viiltures or eagles. 

930. 'This, as it leaned from the ridge to the river on the left, 
pushing full against it from the right, he loosened, and bore it free 
from its roots ', &c. 

The peak is on the river side ; it forms the back (dor so insurgens) 
of the cavern ; and Hercules pulls it bodily out. 

343. regia^ 'royal home', not in mockery (as G, thinks), else 
ingens would be out of place ; the whole description is in the stately 
heroic style. 

«45. super, loosely, ' from above *. 

240. trepuUnt, rather more impressive without que (which has also 
less authority). 'And as if from above were seen the vasty gulf, the 
shades were startled with the shaft of light '. 

150. advocat, ' calls to his aid '. 

instat, 'plies', 'harasses'. 

251. super, 'is left ' ; the verb easily supplied. 

256. non tulit, 'endured it no more , an expression Vergil is 
fondo£ 

957. quaplurimus undam fumus agit, characteristically elaborate 
expression, ' where the smoke streamed thickest '• 

261. 'dings and chokes his starting eyes and throat drained of 
blood '. A very bold but effective phrase, meaning of course * throttles 
till his eyes start and his throat is dry of blood '. [elisos, regular word 
for ' strangled', 289 ; so here itself rather strained in sense.] 

siccum sanguine, the abL of separation, as after vacuus, careo, &c., 
from which th& constr. is imitated. 

263. ' the stolen cattle and the theft forsworn ', i. e. the cattle 
which he had stolen and then denied : a good instance of this effective 
presentment of combined abstract and concrete. 

265. corda is most likely ace. after expleri (cf. 'expleri metttem, I. 
713), 'Men cannot sate their souls', the accus. being the same as that 
after Dassive partic. 

207. extinctos faucibus ignes, ' the fire, quenched in {or from) his 
throat ', a variation for * fauces extinctis ignibus *. 

268. ex illo, ' thenceforth ' (like ex quo, of time). 
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169—70. Livy, I. 7, tells the story thus : * the Potitii and Pinarii, 
two chief families, were invited to the banquet ; the Pinarii came late, 
and so were afterwards forbidden to share the exta \ In ix. 49, the, 
same vrriter tells us the tradition that the censor Appius Claudius, 
312 B.C., purchased the knowledge of the rites from the Potitii, and 
entrusted them to public slaves, at which the gods were so angry 
that they made him blind, and caused all the Potitii to die within the 
year. 

272. nobis, dat. agent, 169. 

et erit quae maxima semper. Observe the stately effect of the repeti- 
tion, * which Greatest ever shall be called and shall be Greatest ever \ 

273. in munere^ * in honour ', as we say, though the phrase is less 
common in Latin. 

275. * invoke one god with us, pour wine with willing hearts *, 
volentes, the proper and necessary feeling in a religious service. 

276. Herculea...populiis umbra. The poplar is called elsewhere 
by Vergil Hercules* tree {^Ecl. vii. 61), though the ara maxima we are 
told was always crowned with laurus or bay, perhaps because the rite 
was derived from Greece, as Livy (i. 7) tells us. 

bicolor, because the poplar leaves are so white underneath. 

278. scyphus (Greek word for * cup ') : a large cup was used in the" 
rites of Hercules. 

[280 — 305. Evening falls, and the festival is renewed, and the two 
bands sing the praise of Hercules.] 

280. devexo Olympo, prob. best taken abl. *as heaven sinks 
down *, a poetical expression for the day sinking. This is better than 
making it dat. after propior, which gets a worse sense out of devexo. 

285. The Salii in historic times were the 12 priests of Mars 
Gradivus, and kept the 12 sacred shields (ancilia) in the temple of 
Mars on the Palatine. Their festival was March i, the old New 
Year's day. They were one of the oldest and most t)q)ically Roman 
institutions, and Vergil here (following no doubt old tradition) makes 
similar priests take part in the worship of the hero Hercules. 

287^ Note that Vergil gives Hercules two bands of Salii ; Mars 
had only one. 

288. uty * how * ; oblique question. 

navercae : luno (his * stepmother ', because luppiter was his father 
by Alcmene) in jealousy sent two snakes to kill the infant Hercules, 
who crushed them in his cradle. 

291. Troiam, Neptune had sent a sea monster to ravage Troy; 
but Hercules for promise of reward killed it : being defrauded of his 
pay he sacked Troy. This story was placed by tradition of course 
before the Trojan war. 

Oechaliam in Euboea, city of Eurytus, who promised lole his 
daughter as a prize for the winner in a contest of shooting. Hercules 
won, but being refused the maiden, sacked the town and carried her off. 

mille. The earlier traditions gave a large indefinite number^ the 
later twelve. 

292. Eurystheus was the king of Tiryns (228) whom Hercules had 
to serve for twelve years by divine decree. 

AEN. VIII. 4 
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393. Observe the eflective change to the and person, as though 
the poet was carried away, and addressed the god directly. Cp. vil. 

389- 

Then follows allusion to various labours. 

nub\s^enasy * the twy-formed cloud-bom * Centaurs, so called because 

descended from Ixion and a cloud (in the shape of luno). The story 

was that Hercules was drinking with the Centaur Pholus, when he 

was beset by the others, and chased them away, killing several, 

Hylaeus being one. 

294. Cresta prodigia, Minos, king of Crete, had kept a splendid 
bull, which he was told to sacrifice to Poseidon (Neptune): the god 
drove the bull mad, and to save Crete the aid of Hercules was called in, 
who caught the bull and carried it away on his shoulders. 

295. Nemeay a valley in Argolis, was devastated by a lion, which 
Hercules was sent to kill : he tri^ arrows and club in vain, and finally 
strangled it. 

296. StygiL Styx, a river of Hades or Orcus, the lower world 
(called after the various names of its ruler Pluto). Hercules was set to 
fetch the three-headed dog Cerberus from the lower regions ; the hardest 
of all his tasks. 

297. semiesa, 3 sylL, cf. 194 (-^V- coalescing). 

298. Typhoeus, hundred-headed fire-breathing monster, who fought 
luppiter and all the gods, and was buried beneath Aetna. There is no 
mention of a fight between him and Hercules in tradition : but probably 
Vergil fancies Hercules taking part in the struggle of the gods with 
Typhoeus. [This is better than supposing nee te ullae fades... tenens 
to refer to Hercules' journey to Hades, for arduus arma tenens clearly 
describes battle.] 

299. rationis egentem is the predicate, and emphatic: * Naught 
wert thou bewildered when round thee stood*, &c 

300. Lernaeus. At Lerna near Argos dwelt the Hydra^ a snake or 
dragon with nine heads, which grew two for each cut off, till Hercules 
at last burnt them off. So turba capitum — ^^^^xm. of heads'. The 
tale is alluded to Vi. 803. 

304. adiciunU lit. *they add', i.e. *they tell*. 

[306 — 368. Euander escorts Aeneas over the place, and tells him 
of the former state of Latium : the early savages, the golden age of 
Saturn, the Ausonii and Sicani, and his own conquest. He shews him 
the Asylum, Lupercal, Argiletum, Capitol, laniculum, and leads him 
into his own humble palace.] 

307. obsitus, 'overgrown* with years, a forcible metaphor. 

311. ftf/ih/r, * is charmed'. 

313. Romanae conditor arcis^ 'founder of the Roman fortress', a 
stately phrase ^ving a majestic association to the Palatine hill, where 
Augustus had his palace. 

314. Fauns were rustic deities, originally Latin, but afterwards 
identified with the Greek satyrs, just as Fuunus was with Pan. 

315. The notion was not an uncommon one that the aborigines of a 
country came out of the trees or stones. 
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316* 'No rule nor art of life', cultus being used probably in its 
more general sense. 

317. aut parcere parto, *or spare their hoard\ i.e. they had no 
forethought like rational beings. 

318. asper victu venatus^ * rude-faring chase \ forcible but very ex- 
pressive phrase. 

319. Satumus, originally Latin deity of agriculture [SA- *sow'], 
afterwards identified with Kronos, father of Zeus. So here the Greek 
story how Zeus drove out his father is woven into the Latin tradition 
of the reign of Saturn in Latium in the golden age. 

332. composuitf 'settled', i.e. both gathered {dispersum) and civi- 
lized (indocile) (as Con. remarks). 

323. maluit, * chose', unusual Vergilian use. 

latuisset, Subj. because of oratio obliqua introduced by maluit. It 
was the reason Saturn alleged. 

The etymology is of course purely fanciiul, as they always were with 
the ancients : in days before the study of language the origin of words 
was not felt to be a question of fact, but a fJEiir subject for fancy. (So 
Ovid derives Vesta from vi-stando; Plato #pws from ippwiUpof^ &c.) 

324. aurea quae per hibent^ *the golden age they tell of, lit. * which 
they call so^. 

326. decolor y 'faded*, an expressive word, referring probably to 
aurea: the splendid glow was gone. 

328. Ausonia : the Ausones were originally a tribe on the W. coast 
of S. Latium and Campania. Vergil is following a tradition according 
to which they were spread over the land at one time. 

Sicanae. Thuc. vi. 2, \vriting about Sicily in the fifth century, tells 
us that the Sicani came from Spain to Sicily in very early times : and 
later came Siculi (StKcXoi) from Italy. In Vergil's tradition the two 
names seem identified, for he calls Sicani those whom Thuc. calls 
Siculi. 

329. /^jz/fl^, 'lost*, i.e. 'changed*. 

331. a quOi 'from whom*, cognomine, 'by name': the order of the 
'words makes it easier to take it thus. 

Notice that Euander is made to say 'We Italians* in a strangely 
loose way. 

332. Albula, Liv. I. 3 tells us that Tiberinus, king of Alba, de- 
scended in direct line from Aeneas, was drowned in crossing the Albula^ 
which thenceforth was called Tiber. 

333* extrema. Euander speaks as a primitive Greek, to whom a 
voyage from Greece to Latium would seem 'exploring the ends of the 
sea*. 

Observe the Vergilian use of sequi, 

336. Carmentis, an Italian prophetic nymph or deity, who is woven 
into the local tradition about Euander the Greek. 

detis auctor, predicative, 'Apollo's divine behest*. 

337. aram. This altar was close to the Carmentalis porta^ just 
under the S. W. angle of the Capitol. The name of the gate was after- 
wards changed to Scelerata^ because the Fabii passed through it to go to 
the fatal fight of Cremera (Ov. Fctst, 11. 201). 

4—2 
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339. hottorem^ ace. in apposition, rather to the whole idea of 'calling 
the gate Carmentalis' than to the word partam, 

344. Asylum, Livy (i. 8) says that Romulus, to increase the popula- 
tion, opened at Rome a refuge [Asylum, Greek word df-iruXoy, meaning 
* inviolable refuge*], and that multitudes flocked thither from neighbouring 
towns indiscriminately. 

Its place was traditionally supposed to be on the level of the 
Capitoline hill between the two summits. 

343. rettulit, plainly used in a rather strained sense, either for de- 
clared' or more likely 'produced', *made' (like reddidit, or Greek 

Lupercal was the sanctuary of the old Latin shepherd god Lupercus 
{lupus- arc- *wolf-repeller*): it was a cavern at the N.W. comer of the 
Palatine, and there was an altar and a grove near. 

When the ancients identified the Greek and Roman gods, Lupercus 
was held to be the same as the Arcadian deity Pan Lycaeus (called so 
from the Arcadian mount Lycaeus), since X($jcos= lupus; and thus the 
Lupercal became interwoven with the Euander-tradition. 

344. Parrhasio de more, 'according to Arcadian custom*, Parrhasia 
being an ancient Arcadian city. 

dictum Panosy 'called of Lycaean Pan' (M)i.e. 'bearing Pan's name*. 
Observe Greek form Panos: and the possessive gen. after dictum, 

345. Argiletum [clearly from argilla 'white clay', and meaning 'the 
clay-pits', a derivation confirmed by modem geological inquiry, cf. 
Bum, p. 75], a part N.E. of the Forum. The name being misunder- 
stood gave rise to the story alluded to here, that a certain Argus, 
guest of Euander, was detected in treachery to the king, and killed on 
the spot. 

346. testatur, probably best (as Con., W., G. &c.) 'calls the place to 
witness ' that he was rightly slain. 

347. Tarpeiam sedem, 'the Tarpeian dwelling*, meaning the Capitol 
itself, the sedes of many gods, especially luppiter luno and Minerva in 
the great temple. Strictly speaking, Tarpeia was the name of the 
precipitous southem or rather S.W. fice. 

348. aurea, the roof was gilt of the Capitoline temple of luppiter. 

349. iam turn, ' even then *. 
religio dira, 'awful sanctity'. 

352. ipsum.. lavem: it is a skilful touch to increase the sanctity of 
the Capitol by the fancy that Jove himself had chosen it for his seat 
long before there was any temple. 

353. cum saepe concuterety 'when oft he shook', compressed ex- 
pression for 'when he shook, as oft he did'. 

354. nimbos cieret, 'gathered the clouds': for the Homeric Zeus is 
regularly called the 'Cloud-gatherer*. 

358. An old tradition, that on the laniculum (hill just over the 
Tiber) was the remains of an old city, and another on the Capitol 
(Satumia). 

360. pauperis t cf. inopes, 100. 

lauHs Carinis, 'the rich Carinae*, a quarter on the W. end of the 
Esquiline bill (Mons Oppius), called 'rich' because in the later days of 
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the republic the wealthy men had built splendid houses here, notably 
the Pompeii and Quintus Cicero. (Bum, p. 231.) 

He says mngire instead of * scattered*, 'wandering*, 'feeding*, &c. 
as a more graphic word, though not so strictly correct with videbant, 

363. subiit^ i long : an archaism. 

3^4. aude, * take heart*. 

Notice the splendid dignity of these lines. 

365. finge^ 'fashion*; non asper, 'undisdainful'. 

368. Libystidis ursae^ 'an African bear*: but Pliny says there were 
no bears in Africa. If it were of any importance, we might qu9te on 
the other side Herodotus, Martial and Juvenal. 

[369 — 406. Venus entreats the aid of Vulcan thus: 'In the Trojan 
war I asked no help for my Trojans from you. Now they are in Italy, 
aid them*. Vulcan, fired by her caresses, promises armour.] 

37a mater^ placed next exterrita to give the reason: 'not vainly 
stirred with all a mother's fears*. 

373. aureo^ 2 sylL, ^ and coalescing (synizesis). 

374. ArgoHci^ 'Argive', i.e. Greek. 

375. debita^ i. e. by the fates, 'doomed*. 

377. artis opisve tuae, 'of thy skill or resource*: ojbis^ a little un- 
usual. 

378. exercere, 'task*; te tuosve labores being rhetorical repetition. 

379. Priami, king of Troy. She 'owed much to the sons of 
Priam*, because Paris had judged her more beautiful than Athene 
(Minerva) or Here (luno). 

381. Rutuliy the tribe of which Tumus was king. See Introduction, 
p. 10. 

381. eadentf i. e. 'I beg now, ih^ same person who did not b^ 
before': the word points the antithesis. In English an emphasis on the 
word new would render it: 'therefore I new entreat thee*. 

sanctum mihi numen: this license of metre is adopted by Vergil in 
the later books with increasing frequency: in Book x. we have it 302, 
400, 440, 443, 471, 505, 77«, 849. 

383. genetrix nato, C. remarks on the indelicacy of this request 
for her son by another: but there is something quaint in applying such 
a standard to the gods in Epic poetry. The mother's love is a primal 
instinct, and she asks help in its name. 

filia Nerei, Thetis, daughter of Nereus the sea-god, mother of 
Achilles, besought Hephaestus (Vulcan) with tears to make armour for 
her son \ll, xviii. 421). 

384. Tithonia coniunx, 'the bride of Tithonus* was Eos or Aurora, 
the goddess of dawn, who stole Tithonus, the beautiful son of Laome- 
don, for love : but evenr mom she left his couch at daybreak. 

She too had asked n'om Vulcan arms for ber son Memnon. 

385. guae moenia ferrum acuantf 'what strongholds whet the 
sword*, a perfectly intelligible expression, though rarer in Latin than 
in English. 

388. cunctantem, 'yet doubting*. 

J 91. olim^ orig. locative of Hie or ^^^r, ='then', 'at that time*, so 
both of past and future, and as here in similes, where we mav 
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translate 'ofttimes': [it is a selected instance out of many, and may be 
illustrated by the Greek gnomic aorist.] 

corttsco by rhythm ought to go with tonitru; only the * glittering 
thunder' is rather bold even for Vergil, so perhaps it is safer to take it 
with lumine as all comm. do. 

393. sensit^ *she knew it*; i. e. that he was moved. 

394. pater ^ any god is so called. 

395 • *Why seek so far thy pleas?' the proper sense ofcausas, 

397. [Teucros, * Trojans*, from Teucer, mythical first king of Troy.] 

403. liquido electro, 'molten alloy', electrum (Greek word) being 

originally amber, then a mixture of gold and silver, which resembled 

amber in colour : it is clearly the latter here. 

403. animae, poetic word for the bellows-blasts. 

406. per membra, after peto, slightly strained, but quite unmistake- 
able, usage. 

[407 — ^453. Before daylight Vulcan goes to his forge in Lipari, and 
finds the Cyclops working at the forge ; thunderbolts for luppiter, cars 
for Mars, aegis for Pallas : he stops all, and clears for the forging of 
Aeneas' arms.] 

407. 'When the first rest, in the mid course of driven night, had 
banished sleep', a highly artificial add elaborate way of saying 'when the 
first sleep was over at midnight*. To make guies drvft ovX somnus is 
ultra-Vergilian. 

Notice abaciae in the Vergilian use, without any idea of being past, 
but simply a passive participle = dirayoM^'yj, 'flying*. See 636. 

409. tolerare, 'bear up , unusual word for 'support'. 

tenuis being a constant epithet of women's work (subtemen, filum, 
vestes, toga, &c.) is probably here 'fine', so that the phrase means 'fine 
work of Minerva', the goddess* name being used for the arts (spinning, 
weaving, &c.), over whidi she presides. So Bacchus, Ceres, Volcanus, 
&C. are used for wine, com, fire, &c. 

The other interpretation, 'slender earnings* is possible but less 
likely, though most comm. prefer it. 

4 1 1 . ad lumina, ' by torchlight *. 

412. Observe the true Roman ideal of womanly virtue, the pure 
and industrious matron. 

413. educere^ 'to rear*, used even in prose (Cic and Liv.) so. 

414. haiid secus. The picture, begun to give the time of night 
{cum femina primum^ &c.)» drifts into a simile^ the thing compared 
being the industrious energy of the two. 

Ignipotens, 'lord of fire. 

nee tempore segnior illo, ' nor more slothful than that hour*, strained 
and compressed phrase, but quite clear in sense. 

416. insula, Hiera, one of the Lipari islands N.E. of Sicily, a 
volcanic group, supposed to be the workshop of Hephaestus or Vulcan. 
Clearly one of the numerous volcanic myths. Hiera is now called 
Volcano, 

Observe quantity: Sicanium here, Stcanae 338. 

417. Lipare was the chief of these islands: they were all called 
Aeoliae. 
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418. Cyclopes^ savage monsters about whom the tales are very 
different. In Homer they are gigantic one-eyed man-devouring shep- 
herds : in Hesiod they are shut up by Zeus to make lightning-bolts : 
later, as here, they are the assistants of Vulcan. 

419. incuditiis, *on the anvils', poetic use of abl. of place. 

420. auditi rrferunt gemituntt a strained phrase in Vergil's man- 
ner: he may mean * blows sounded on the anvil re-echo' (two noises, the 
blow and the echo) : but more probably it is only elaborate variation for 
'echoing blows are heard'. 

421. strictura, properly *a squeezing*, so the * metal* squeezed from 
the ore : a change like that in pictura, sculptura, iactura. 

Chalybes are a people in Pontus, on S, shore of Euxine, supposed 
inventors of iron- working (hence * chalybeate' of water impregnated 
with iron): hence also we find chalybs^ 446, for *iron'. 

423. hoc^ old form oihuc: an archaism. 

425. The names are Greek, meaning Thunder, Lightning, and 
Fire-anvil. Observe Brontesque, e lengthened by stress, in imitation 
of Greek. Vergil rarely does it except before the two consonants as 
here. (Cf. Eunque Zephyrique, lappaeque tribolique, tribulaque tra- 
heaeque : but liminaque laurusque.) 

426. 'shaped by these hands, part finished now, lay a thunderbolt, 
such as ofttimes the Father...' 

427. Construction of quae plurima according to the sense («card 
<r6v€<nv)f the antecedent being singular. 

429. imbris tortu Con. must be wrong in following Serv. here, 
and construing 'frozen* rain, (i.e. 'rounded into hail) a most obscure 
way of expressing it. The whole passage is imaginative, and he is 
thinking (if anything) of the sculptured Zeus with 'twisted' bolts in his 
hand. 

'Three shafts of writhen storm* (M.), is both a finer and truer 
rendering. 

432 . flammisque sequacibus iras^ abl. of description , * and Wrath with 
its pursuing fires . To make it dat. like operi would be to spoil both 
meaning and force. 

433. currum instabantj 'pressing forward the car', i.e. 'preparing 
with all haste '• The construction and meaning of instare are strained, 
but in a natural direction: if an intrans. word acquires a secondary 
transitive meaning, it naturally takes ace. 

435« ofgi^ [Greek alyii] is in Homer the shield of Zeus or Athene. 
iurbatae *vext'. {Pallas is Athene, identified with Minerva.) 

436. squamis...poltbant, 'with snake-scales and gold they bur- 
nished', L e. 'gold raised in scales like snakes', a hendiadys. 

437. 438. 'And wreathed serpents, and the very Gorgon's severed 
head yet rolling her eyes': ipsam, because of the extreme horror of it. 

438. Gorgona (Gk. ace), the monster with snaky hair, whose eyes 
turned all to stone, slain by Perseus ; its head was placed iu the aegis 
of Athene. 

[The works of art represent the aegis generally as a goat-skin (oX'^1% 
from 0^7- like yc/3p^$) either thrown over the shoulder, or worn as a 
breastplate: but in Homer the thing is clearly a shield.] 
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441. uiuSt * there is need of* [lit. 'an employment with', hence 
abl. instr. as aiter utor^, 

441. arte magistra^ 'sovereign skill'. 

443* praecipitate: he means 'away with', but the word is a little 

unusual, probably chosen for the sake of the pointed opposition to 
ntoras, 

445. scrtitiy 'divided*, best taken as a verb. 

446. chalybs^ 431. 

448. sepUnos orbibus arbes inipediunt^ 'weld plate on plate seven- 
fold*; impediunt, strainekl use: properly of interweaving or entangling. 

453. in numerunty 'in measured beat*. 

[454 — 510. Euander rises and visits Aeneas, and speaks: 'We are 
few and weak, but the Tuscans of Caere have expelled the brutal tyrant 
Mezentius and seek a foreign leader to take them against Tumus, whom 
Mezentius has joined. The gods require that he shall be a foreigner : 
they have asked me. but I am too old. You go, with Pallas my son'.] 

454. Lemnius pater, Vulcan is so called because, Homer tells, the 
god Hephaestus was hurled from heaven, and fell all day, and lighted 
upon Lemnos (isle of Aegaean), which was afterwards regarded as 
specially sacred to him. 

457. inducitur artus^ 'clothes his limbs*, a kind of middle use of 
the passive and ace. common with verbs of dressing : e. g. ferrum cingitur 
(II. 511), galeam induitur (11. 392), accingier artes (iv. 403). 

458. Tyrrhena (Greek form) 'Tuscan*, i.e. as primitive. 

459. Te^aeum, for Tegea was a famous place in his native 
Arcadia. 

460. 'flinging back the panther's hide, to hang from his left', so 
that demissa is proleptic^ the result of retorquens. 

Or it might be taken 'twisting back (round to the right) the hide 
that hung from the left', so as to fasten it in front. 

463. sedem et, secreta, 'dwelling and retirement', abstract and con- 
Crete, 226. 

465. se matutinus agebat^ *was afoot betimes* (M.). 

466. huic is here 'the former*: but as G. says, 'he is nearer in 
thought', 

468. licitOi because now they have leisure and privacy. 

472. pro nomine tanto, dr»<r. 'Scant force have we for such a name*, 
which may mean, (1) 'considering our great name*: or (2) 'considering 
your great name * : either makes good sense ; but as he has just called 
Aeneas maxime^ and his own fame has not been mentioned since the 
day before (132), perhaps (2) is best. 

475. opulentaque regnis^ 'rich in realms*, i.e. with many kings or 
tribes fighting : in the stately epic style of phrase. 

479, Agyllinae»^ Agylla was the name of Caere, Etruscan town, 
which revolted against their brutal ruler Mezentius, as here described. 
The old tradition was that the Tuscan settlers came from Lydia under a 
Lydian prince, Tyrsenus or Tyrrhenus. 

481. Jlorentem^^ pres. part., because extended {multos annos): but 
the time of the principal verb is later, as is suggested by deinde. The 
usage of pres. pfirt* in this way is common in Greek. 
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484. saezfis armisy 'cruel force': a military despotisnl. 

485. ^iMif etiam, * nay, he even * . . . particles naturally used in a climax. 
487. tormenti genus, ace. of apposition with the whole sentence or 

action (339), * dread form of torture*. 

489. infanda^ adverbial ace. with partic. (like torva tuens, dulce 
ridens, raucum sonare, &c.). 

493. confugerey historic inf., 35. 

cufcndier^ old form of inf. pass. 

495. prctesenH Marte, *with instant war', with a suggestion of the 
regular use oipnusens, of the powerful presence of gods. 

497. fremuntf *rage', * murmur': by an obvious figure the ships are 
used for men. So moenia 385. 

499. Mae<mia, old name of Lydia : so used for Etruria here. 

502. subiungerey 'to rule', slightly unusual use, after V.'s manner; 
the word naturally means *to subjugate'* 

505. oratoresj as in VII. 1 53. 

506. Torchon is the ruler who has succeeded the expelled Me- 
zentius. 

507. succedam,..cap€ssam: the subjunctives are the oblique jussive 
depending on the general sense of the two previous lines, though there 
is no exact word of bidding, 'Bidding me join the camp, and take the 
Tuscan rule'. 

508. stuclis, prop, 'ages', a vague term, but still exaggerated here : 
we must say 'years'. 

500. invidet imperiunty 'grudges me power', a good instance of 
VergiPs compressed emphatic style. 

510. exhortarer^ ni traheret, 'I would have urged my son... did he 
not draw', the imperf. of a condition and a consequence excluded by 
present or past facts. 

mixtus matre Sabella, 'of mingled blood by Sabine mother', the abl. 
being best explained as abl. of description, added to explain and com* 
plete the idea of mixtus. 

511. hinc partem pcUriae trciherety 'draw from hence a share in 
his native land', literally: i.e. 'were it not that his mingled blood by 
Saline mother made him half a native of this land'. 

The whole phrase is typically Veigilian : terse, unusual, strained and 
strong. 

513. Teucrum...Itcdumt like virum, deum, divom, &c., older form 
of gen. 

ingredere, 'set forth upon the way*. 

519. suo nomine, 'in his own name', as we say, the metaphor per- 
haps taken from accounts {nomen being the regular word for the debtor's 
liability as entered in the creditor's book). 

[510 — 540. The Trojans stand rapt: Venus gives a sign, the sound 
of armour in the air. Aeneas knew the sign and assented.] 

52a 'Scarce had he spoken' when the sign was given, is what you 
expect the poet to say, the vix implying something sudden: but the 
sentence is altered, as he wishes to describe first the brooding, pondering 
frame of mind on which the sign burst* This does not come till 'namqu6 
improviso...', 524. 
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defixi ora tenebant, characteristic variation for defixa. 
531. There is something rather stately in this formal line, 'Aeneas 
son of Anchises and the faithful Achates'. 

522. putabant...ni dedisset, A common variation from the strict 
conditional sentence, where for rhetorical effect the principal verb is 
indicative: either there is exaggeration, the thing having only nearly 
happened (as Aen. vi. 358, iam tuta tenebam ni gens crudelis invasisset) 
or, as here the thing really did happen, and would have c<mtintud had 
not, &C. 

523. [Cytherea^ common name for Venus, from Cythera, island S. 
of Greece, which she was specially supposed to haunt.] 

525. ruere^ ' to reel *. 

526. Tyrrhenus tuhae clangor , 'the bray of the Tuscan trump', but 
as usual the adj. is varied, and goes with the other word. Tyrrhenus 
is specially appropriate, as the trumpet was traditionally called Tyr- 
rhenian {TvpariviK-^ ffdXiriy^t Aesch. £um, 568), and here the king and 
his army are all Tyrrhenians. 

528. inter nudemy a supernatural cloud of course. 

529. pulsa tonare^ added loosely after vident^ as 361, mugire: it 
really is not more strange than the common similar use after videor^ 
(cf. 526), which we do not notice in English. 

533» ego poscor Olympo, *'tis I whom the heavens call', majestic 
phrase: Olympo, dat (after passive,) of the agent like quod cuique 
repertum^ Vii. 507; Hhi dicatur^ Eel, vi. 72: see also 169. It is rarer 
with verbs than part., and is prob. imitated from Greek. 

It might be taken abl. instr., but the sense requires an agent, rather 
than instrument. [Olympus the mount in Thessaly, supposed home of 
the gods : in V. = 'heaven'.] 

536. auxilioy *to help me': this use of the predicative dative (with- 
out verb sum, and expressing the end contemplated), throws light on 
the origin of the regular usage of this dat. 

540. pater, common word of honour to rivers (Amasene pater, Vli. 
685, &c.). 

foedera, the treaties originally made between Aeneas and Latinus. 

[541 — 584. Aeneas sacrifices, sends fleet back to Ascanius, and 
selects warriors to follow him to battle. Euander then bids a touching 
farewell to Pallas, recalling the exploits of his own youth, and prays he 
may live to welcome him home, or die first if he is not destined to 
return alive.] 

542. Herculeis sopitas ignibus aras, lit. 'altars slumbering with 
Herculean fires', artificial Vergilian for 'slumbering fires on the altars of 
Hercules*. [The comm. argue that the altar is not apparently the great 
altar, but a little shrine in the lodging of Aeneas where they are talking. 
True, if we take the poet strictly, which pejhaps we need not do.] 

543. Larem.,. Penates, The Lar was the tutelary spirit of the 
fam&y, the founder, who was worshipped especially in die domestic 
rite : the Penates were all the household gods, including various sacred 
relics as well as private images of luppiter, luno, &c. 
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We have heard nothing of *the Lar of yesterday', but it was cus- 
tomary for a guest to worship his host's Lar : and besides, Vergil is fond 
of adding touches indirectly to his narrative. 

547. qui sequantur^ *to follow*, final subjj 

548. prona, i. e. with the current. Notice the elaborated repetition 
in other words in the next line. 

550. nuntia ventura. Notice the strange rhythm. 

552. exsortem^ special use of Vergil's: *chosen' out of the spoil, the 
Greek i^alperoy ddljfyfifia^ the privilege of the general. 

553. o^t, * covers', lit. *goes ov^\ common use of od in comp. 
{occu/Of obduco^ oborior^ oblige , &c.)« 

555. litora regis f i. e. the camp on the shore. [Con. reads limina 
with two MSS.: but the other is best supported, and if odd, is not less 
Vergilian for that.] 

The *king' is Tarchon. 

556. propiusqiu periclo it timor. Simplest translation is *and close 
on peril terror comes', i.e. the fear increases as the danger is more 
imminent, {periclo might be abl. *by reason of as G., but less 
naturally.) 

Notice alliteration here : and the impressive sound of the next line, 
'and larger looms the Shape of War'. 

559. inexpletus lacrimansy a beautiful variation of phrase 'weeping 
insatiate', instead oi inexpletum, 

560. si referaty *if he would give': the sentence starts without 
apodosis, and so in the feeling is equivalent to a wish : though a few 
lines further down there comes *non ego nunc divellerer' &c., which 
serves as an apodosis, though irtegular, see 568. 

561. ipsay Praeneste being here (as rarely) fern. Praeneste is a few 
miles S.E. of Rome, in a fine position, in a gap in the hills. 

563. Erulust only known from this tale; he is meant to be king of 
Praeneste, slain by Euander : Vergil perhaps invented the whole, perlmps 
embodied a local tradition. 

564. Feronia a Campanian Nymph, about whom there were various 
local tales. 

565. tema arma movenda^ 'threefold arms was he to bear': i.e. as 
the sequel shews, he was slain and stripped, then came to life with a 
new set of armour, and then slain and stripped again, and again a third 
time. 

568. divellerer. After refereU the regular sequence would be di- 
vellar, and that would be a common conditional : but the wish being 
hopeless, the sentence naturally slides into the other form of the coa- 
ditional, in which he treats it as something already ordered otherwise. 

' If luppiter would give me back... I had not now been torn from thy 
embrace'. 

The irregularity is therefore fully justified by the sense. 

570. dedisset funera, * dealt deaths'. About the £a.cts we need not 
trouble: he says no more elsewhere; but he clearly means that the 
fierce tjnrant Mezentius had insulted him, and attacked his city Pal- 
lanteum (urbem). 

huic capitis 'my head', 'me'. 
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576. 'If life mean to see him and to meet again, for life I pray'. 
Notice the beautiful and strange pathos and tenderness of this line, and 
generally of all this passage. 

578. sin aHqueniy 'if some dreadful chance*, not 'if any' which 
would be si quern: the former is more effective : it more suggests his 
foreboding. 

579. Notice crudeUm: his life is then personified, it is a foe who 
tortures. 

581. sola et sera voluptas^ 'my late and lone delight', the very 
alliteration is pathetic. 

584. ' Then sank, and his attendants bare him home '. 

1 585 — 607. The cavalry go forth, Pallas bright as the morning star. 
In a grove in a valley by the river of Caere, where is a fane of Silvanus, 
they find the Tuscan camp of Tarchon.] 

585. iamque adeo, *and now', 'so now'; adeo is often used as 
a mere enclitic to demonstrative words like tu^ UU, Aic, nunc, sic, tunc^ 
&c., and requires often no translation. 

588. pictis^ * inwrought '. 

conspectus, a variation for the more obvious conspiciendus* 

589. Lucifer, 'the light-bringer ', name of the morning star, the 
planet Venus. The evening star they called Hesperus, without ap- 
parently finding out it was the same. 

Venus rising just before sunrise, seemed to bring the daylight ; hence 
the name, translated from the Greek (^oi^^pos). 

591. caelo may be * in heaven ' qr 'to heaven ' : but the abl. makes 
rather more natural sense. 

(96. Famous line, imitating the thing described in the sound: 'four- 
footed sound * is a strong instance of a transferred epithet. 

597. [Caeritis, gen. of Caere,'\ 

598. late sacer, * worshipped afar '. 

590. nigra nemus abiete cingunt, 'hem in the grove with black 
pines , i.e. the pine-grown hills shut in the sacred grove. [We might 
take it abl. of description, ' grove of black pines ', but the other is more 
likely.] 

600. Silvanus, an old Latin deity of wood and field. 

Pelasgi, an old race of whom scattered traces only existed in Greece 
in historic times, mentioned by Herodotus and Thucydides ; but whom 
tradition represented as formerly very wide-spread. The stories con- 
necting them with Italy are unhistorical. 

603. tuta locis, ' strong in position '1 variation for prose phrase, Htto 
loco. 

605. tendebat, militaxy phrase, 'was encamped ', used in liv. Tac. 
Caes. 

[608 — 73 1. Venus brings Aeneas his new armour: he gazes at the 
shield whereon were Mrrought scenes of the story of the Rome to be 
the tale of Romulus and Remus : the Sabine women : Mettus Fufetius 
Tarquin and Porsenna : Horatius : Cloelia: Manlius: the Salii 
Luperci : Hades : Actium, the battle and rout : Antony and Cleopatra 
the triumph of Augustus, with the conquered barbarians in his tram.] 
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6ia gelido secretum flumine: the ablative of place: 'at or near' 
the cold stream, secretum^ * apart '. 

It might be instrumental abl. * parted (from his fellows) by the cool 
stream * ; but this would make Aeneas on the wrong side of the water, 
which is unlikely. 

[Some take it * parted from *: but gelido flumine surely describes the 
place where he was, not where he was not.] 

6 1 1, seque obtulit ultro, though strictly first, is put second as being 
a minor detail. 

uUro, lit. ^ beyond^ ^ used of acts unexpected, unprovoked, spontane- 
ous, beyond what was necessary or common. Perhaps 'suddenly' 
would almost give it here. 

6 1 6. adversOj * in front*. 

617. honorey comm. dispute this, some referring it to the beauty 
of the armour, some to his mother's /Ti^j^m^^: but the natural meaning is 
surely the * honour ' of having arms made for him by the god. 

630. flammas vonuntem^ 'shooting forth flame', only a heightened 
description of the bright gleaming metal. 

621. sanguineam^ * blood-red*, poetic looseness of colour-descrip- 
tion (though the supernatural copper may be meant to have a special 
brilliancy). So in English ballads, 'the red red gold'. 

caerula^ ' dark blue '. 

624. electro^ 402. 

625. textum, 'fabric', but in a strained sense, since it is properly 
used of woven or plaited things. Perhaps there is a suggestion of the 
primitive wicker shield in the word, though this is metal. 

627. haud vatum ignarus^ * not unlearned in prophecy *. 

Notice the curious idea that the god Volcanus denves his knowledge 
of the future partly from vates or inspired human beings. All through 
the ancient writers the gods have only an intermittent power of fore- 
telling and foreseeing; indeed generally their faculties are not unlimited, 
only superhuman. 

629. pugnata^ constr. slightly stretched : pugnare bellum is hardly 
idiomatic. 

630. MavorSy old form of Mars, the war god. 

The allusion is to the well-known tale of Romulus and Remus, sons 
of Mars and the princess Rhea Silvia. The usurping uncle Amulius 
tried to drown the children, but the flooded Tiber cast them ashore at 
the N. W. comer of the Palatine, where a she- wolf found them, and 
carrying them into a cavern (Lupercal) suckled them. 

631. procubuisse vii\h facio rather a stretch of construction, but 
quite natural : instead of saying ' had made her lying ', he says, ' had 
made her to be lying '. 

This constr. is found even in prose, vihttifacio means the other kind 
of representation, namely by statement: thus 'Plato construi a deo 
mundum facit ', Cic. N. £>, i. 8. 19. 

634. mulcere altemosy ' caress them by turns *. Observe how Vergil 
gives us the illusion of the life-like carving on the shield. Of course 
this detail is impossible, since it implies movement, 

flngere, 'mould'. 
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635. sine mere, 'rudely*, 'wildly', ravished. Livy's account of 
this famous tale is this : — the Roman state was in want of women : em- 
bassies to beg intermarriage had been refused: Romulus instituted 
games to Neptune, whither flocked crowds of Sabines ; and at a given 
signal the Roman youth pounced upon the Sabine maidens and carried 
them off (I. 9). 

636. consessu caveat, * in the thronged seats *. 

cavea, properly the * hollowed-out ' part of a theatre, i.e. the tiers of 
benches : here used of the Circus. 

magnis Circensibus actis, * at the great games ' : notice aeiis without 
any notion of pasf in it, see 407 : so * cantu so/ata laborem ', G, I. 293, 
* operatus in herbis ', ib. 339. 

The Circus-games were first established by Tarquinius Priscus, a 
later king, who made the circus : Romulus' games are called Consualia 
from Consus, name of Nepiunus Equesier. 

637. consurgere, the inf. is in substance the same usage as ludere, 
lambere, &c. above, since addiderat is equivalent to *he had also made '. 

638. Tatius was a king of the Sabines : Cures his town. After 
the rape, war arose between the two nations, which was appeased by 
the intervention of the Sabine women. 

642. Mettum» The story briefly was this:— Mettius Fufetius (or 
Mettus) dictator of Alba (Albane 643) was called in to help the Romans, 
under Tullus Hostilius, against some neighbours. Mettus came, but in 
the midst of the battle drew off his troops and awaited the end of the 
contest. Next day the Albans were disarmed and Mettus torn to pieces 
by chariots driven in opposite directions, as reward for his base desertion. 

643. maneres, past jussive ' thou shouldst have kept thy word ' : 
as maneas=sdthes manere, so maneres=&Q\x:h3iS manere. See Roby*s 
Lat. Gr, p. 260. 

dictis, abl. properly of place, *to abide in his word': so we find 
stare sententia, and stare in sententia, which points to the origin of the 
use. 

644. Tullus Hostilius, the king of Rome, see 642. 

646. Another scene. Porsenna the Etruscan king of Clusium tried 
by force to make the Romans receive back their expelled king Tarquin, 
whose rule had been intolerable : the Romans preferred to fight the 
banded Tuscans. 

650. aspiceres, 'you might have seen*, had you been there. Here 
again the true meaning of the imperf. conditional is clear. 

auderet, the subj. is due to the virtual oratio obliqua, see 130. 
Horatius Cocles was the hero who guarded the Tiber bridge till it 
was hewn down, then swam the river safe to the farther shore. 

65 1. Cloelia, a Roman maiden, who, given as a hostage to Porsenna, 
escaped by swimming the Tiber, but was sent back by the Romans. 
The generous foe restored her along with her companions. 

652—662. Another scene. In 390 B.C. the Gauls had taken Rome 
and were trying to carry the citadel on the Capitol. Manlius (consul of 
392) was awoke by cackling geese, and hastily collecting a few followers 
thrust back the ascending Gauls. 

652. Tarpeia, 347. 
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654. * And the palace of Romulus was stiff with new thatch * is 
what he means to say : but he heightens the effect by transferring the 
adjectives : ' the thatch of Romulus ' is a more pointed way of putting 
the contrast between the ideas * palace ' and * thatch '. 

The difficulty about this line is that the casa Romuli (a hut which 
the Romans are said to have kept constantly fresh thatched), was. on the 
Palatine, No satisfactory solution has been offered of this. [Servius* 
statement that Vergil refers to the Curia Calabra (an old court-house 
belonging to one of the wardships or curiae) scarcely suits regia or 
Romuleo: Mr Bum however adopts it {Rome and Campagna^ 187).] 

655. auratis..,argenteus .itiGs to the metals in which they were 
worked. 

658. dono noctis opacae^ rhetorical amplification oi ienebris, 

659. ollis, 94. 

660. virgatis sagulisj * striped cloaks * ; virgatus, * with bands or 
bars like shoots [virgae) of a tree *. 

661. Alpinay i.e. native, for these Gauls lived at the foot of the 
Alps. 

^^l, Saliiy 285. 

Luperci. At the shepherd festival (compare 343) in honour of 
Lupercus, the priests (called Luperci) ran about half-naked with goat- 
skin thongs. To be touched with these was a cure for sterility. 

664. apexy a cap with wooden peak and tuft of wool, worn by the 
flamens or priests. 

ancilia, 285. 

666. pilentisy 'four-wheeled cars' with cushions. The matrons 
after capture of Veil, 395 B. c, gave their gold to the state to pay a debt 
due to Apollo ; and their reward was to ride in these pilenta at the 
sacred processions. The story is told Liv. v. 25. 

hinc proculy &c. A strange scene he depicts here ; the realms 
below with Catiline as a type of evil and Cato of good. 

667. DiSf one of the names of Pluto, god of the lower realms or 
Tartarus. 

668. Catilina, L. Sergius, a young Roman noble of infamous 
character, who in B. c. 63 headed a conspiracy against the government. 
Cicero the great orator was consul for that year, and detected the plot, 
arrested and executed some accomplices. Catilina fled but was over- 
taken, and fell in a bloody battle. He is the proverbial ruffian and 
traitor of the Roman writers. 

minaciy &c., * hung on a threatening rock ', probably threatening to 
drop him, not to fall on him. 

670. Caionenty the younger, called Uticensis (from Utica in Africa 
where he died), lived 95 — 49 b. c, and was a model of rigid upright- 
ness and strictness of life in an age of deca)dng morality. 

673. in orbentj *in a circle' (ace. because they were constantly 
coming into, forming z. circle), cf. in numerum, 453. 

675. Actiaj the famous promontory of the Ambracian gulf on the 
west coast of Greece, where in b.c. 31 the fleet of Augustus (then Octa- 
vianus) met those of Antony and Cleopatra, and by the desertion of 
Cleopatra in the battle were completely victorious. The importance of 
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Actium was the fact that it was the end of the internal struggles at Rome. 
A year after came the conquest of £g3rpt and the deaths of Antony and 
Cleopatra, and two years after the temple of lanus was closed, and 
there was universal peace. 

676. videres^ * you might have seen ', plainly = cernere erat. See 650. 

677. Leucatett^ the southern promontory of Leucas, island or 
peninsula (for the rock was artificially cut) south of Actium. 

fervere^ € short, the older form, the 2nd conj. being later formation ; 
^fulgire, 

679. A typical Vergiltan line, majestic in its sound, and touching, 
with the right touch, the patriotism and piety of every Roman reader. 
He could not have more skilfully suggested that Augustus repre- 
sented all that Rome held dear, as against the dissolute renegade 
Antonius. 

Notice the skill of the weighty spondee, after the dactyls, making 
the ' Great gods ' the climax. 

680. tempora Jlammas, *his brows shoot double flames*, means 
simply that he is represented with bright helmet. See 62a 

681. 'his father's star arises on his head' alluded to the tale that 
in B. C. 43, Octavianus was giving games in honour of lulius Caesar, 
his adoptive father (murdered b. c. 44), when a comet appeared, which 
was popularly supposed to be 'the star of lulius * (Hor. Od, I. 12. 47, 
'lulium sidus'; Verg. £cL ix. 47, 'Caesaris astrum'), and Augustus 
afterwards wore a star on his helmet in memorial of it. This is the 
star meant here. 

aperio, *to bring into view*; aperior^ *to come into view*, nautical 
phrases : aperientibus classem promontoriis (Liv. xxii. 19) ; aperitur 
Apollo (of Actian temple), Verg. ill. 275. 

682. M. Vipsanius Agrippa^ the devoted friend, general, and 
minister of Augustus, who won Actium. In 36 B. c. he defeated 
Sextus Pompeius at sea, winning the rostrata corona or great sea- 
decoration. The lesser decoration was called navalis corona^ and 
Vergil here skilfully combines the two. The rostra or * beaks * of the 
ships were on the crown, so it is possible for him to say — 

' whose shining brows are beaked with the naval crown '. 

685. hinc^ * on the other side *, as hinc 678 is * on the one side *. 
Antonius^ the great rival of Octavianus, who in 42 R. a patched up 

a temporary peace (the triumvirate) with him, obtaining the Blast as 
his share of the empire. He defeated (through Ventidius his officer) 
Parthians in B. c. 39 — 8, Armenians in 34. He was madly devoted to 
Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, and was slowly becoming a regular Oriental, 
when came Actium and the end. 

686. victor ad, * come back a conqueror from * ; iitor^ rubro^ ' the 
red seashore*, i.e. the 'Erythraean* sea, all the sea round Arabia, in- 
cluding Red sea and Persian gulf. 

688. fiactra is Baikh, capital of the district between Hindoo Koosh 
and the Oxus, i. e. the N. E. of Afghanistan. Vergil uses the word to 
describe a typically remote region. 

689. ruere^ histor. inf. 35. 
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690. tridentibus: the *beak' (lower part of the prow) was often 
divided into three points or peaks, one above another. 

69a. Cycladasy the western i^ands of the Greek archipelago. 

693. 'with such mighty weight (so mightily) the warriors throng 
the towered ships'. This seems the best rendering of a passage whose 
difficulty has been a little overlooked. 

Con. can hardly be right in izkmg puppibus instant, *urge on their 
ships * ; nor can mole go with puppibus (as Lee and Lonsdale translate). 

Probably the phrase has become obscured by elaborating, as often 
is the case. The sense is, * You would think they were islands float- 
ing or mountains clashing: with such mighty mass*.... M^' ^oil, he 
was going to say ; but elaborated it into * the warriors stand on the 
towered poops ' ; the crowds of soldiers (wW) increasing the momentum. 

[It might also be *So mightily they press (the foe) with their 
towered poops * ; but there would then be a double ablative with the 
verb.] 

694. stuppea flamma, 'flaming tow', arrows carrying flaming tow 
to burn the ships. 

telis volatile ferruniy 'iron flying in (or with) darts', a truly Ver- 
gilian expression for ' flying darts of iron '. Compare virgulta sonantia 
lauro, fumea taedis lumina, vi. 593. 

695. [Neptune is god of the sea ; so arva Neptunia is the sea.] 

696. reginay of course Cleopatra, with an Egyptian [patrio) cymbal. 

697. a tergo, 'behind her 'in the shield. Vulcan represents thus 
her death as imminent The tale was that she died of the bite of asps, 
introduced at her desire in a basket of flowers. 

698. monstra, ' strange shapes *, he is thinking of the cow-headed 
Isis, the ram-headed Egyptian Zeus, the cat-mummies, &c., of which 
Herodotus (11. 42 sqq.) tells. Anubis had a dog's head. 

701. Dirae, the Furies. 

703. BellonOy Latin goddess of ' war '. 

704. Apollo had a temple at the Promontory, high and visible 
afar (desuper), 

706. Sabaeif Arabian tribe on the Red sea, the ancient Sheba. 

708. Mizw ww^«^, 'just just loosing', C. The repetition admirably 
expresses the life-like carving, catching her just in the act. So of a 
hunting dog ; iam iamque tenet, xii. 754, of a person on the point of 
yielding, iam iamque Jlectere coeperaty xii. 940. 

710. lapyge, the W.N.W. wind, blowing off the lapygian or Apulian 
promontory, which would blow her straight back to Egypt. 

711. ' opposite ' on the shield. 

713. caeruleum, 'dark-blue', regular epithet of water and water- 
gods, latebrosa, the Nile being proverbially the unexplored river. 

714. triplici, for victories over Dalmatia (34 — 33), Actium (31), 
Alexandria (30), the triumph was in B. c. 29. 

716. ter centum, the number of course exaggerated ; but it was one 
main care of Augustus to restore the national religion, and therefore the 
shrines. See Introduction, p. 9. 

718. arae, i.e. with fires on them; but the expression certainly 
AEN. VIII. c 
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reads as if altars may have been built for the occasion before many of 
the temples. 

73a Phocbi, Augustus built in 38 B. c. a temple to Apollo on the 
Palatine ; and the picture here (a kind of climax to the triumph) repre- 
sents him seated on the threshold, and all nations of the earth humbly 
presenting gifts. 

734. NomadeSt the 'wandering* Numidians, iv. 330. 

Mulciber^ one of the names of Vulcan. 

725. Lelegas^ an old race, originally spread over the coast of Asia 
Minor. 

The Carians lived in south of Asia Minor. 

The Geloni beyond the Danube. 

737. Morini^ on the North sea near Ostende. 

bicomiSf see 77. Some refer it (probably wrongly) to * two mouths', 

7a8. DcJiae^ a Scythian tribe east of the Caspian. 

Araxes^ the great river Aras of Armenia. 

'It was only by a poetical licence', says Merivale (ch. xxx.) speak- 
ing of this line, 'that the compliments of the rude chieftains of the 
Caspian or the Caucasus could be interpreted into tokens of submission'. 

731. This grand line, such a stately climax to a splendid passage, 
'Lifting on his shoulder the fame and fortunes of his sons', was 
positively objected to by old critics quoted in Servius as ' superfluously 
and uselessly added, and unsuited to the dignity of the passage'. 
There is no accounting for tastes. 
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PRINCIPAL HOMERIC PARALLELS. 

Verg. Subject, Homer. 

Aen, VIII. •' 

184 'when they had eaten' - Passim 

244 'disclose the hateful realms Tjelow*^ II, xx. 63 

366 'led him in and seated him on skins ' Od, xiv. 49 

369 sqq. 'Venus prays Vulcan for arms' IL xviii. 428 sqq. 

445 sqq* * The making of the shield * ,» 474 

560 * Would I were as young as erst I was ' xi. 670 

589 * bright in arms as Lucifer * v. 5 

702 ' battle, furies, and discord, on the shield ' xviii. 535 

[from Ribbeck] 



SCHEME OF THE USES OF THE LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE, 
WITH REFERENCES TO THIS BOOK. 

1. Optative and Jussive (Wish or Command) 

(a) direct: 

faciat 1 'may he do it I* (Opt) [579, 583] 

* let him do it *. {jfussivi) [no instance] 
Past jussive: maneres 'you ought to have stood firm' 

[643] 

(b) indirect: 

oro canas, 'I bid you sing' [509] 

(c) interrogative: [Dubitative or Deliberative] 

1. direct: quid faciam 'what am I to do?' [no instance] 

2. indirect: docebam quid faceret * I told him what to do ' [50] 

2. Final (Purpose) 

(a) ut^ &c.: 

vigilo, ne facias 'I watch that you may not do it * [89, 209, &c.] 
oro ut facias ' I pray you to do it * [no instance] 
nefuisset 206 

(b) qui: mitto qui faciat 'I send a man to do it ' [10, 13,, 547] 

(c) with dum^ priusquam (implj^g purpose) 
maneo dum faciat ' I wait till he does ' [no instance] 
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3. Consecutive (Resalt) 

(a) ui: tantum est ut timeam ' it is so great that I fear ' [88] 

(b) qui: non is sum qui faciam ' I am not the man to do it ' [no 

instance] 
guin, 148 

4. Conditional 

(a) Principal verb (apodosis) 
faciam, fecerim * I would do ' [650] 

facerem, fecissem *I would have been doing, have done' [510, 
568] 

(b) Dependent verb (protasis) 

si facias (feceris) *if you were to do ' [15, 243, 560] 
si faceres (fecisses) * if you had been doing (done) ' [510] 
irregular (a) and (b) mixed, 560 — 8 
no protasis, Potential, 650, 676 

5. Causal 

(a) cum * since * : cum faciat * since he does ' [no instance] 

(b) qui: culpo te qui facias * I blame you for doing * [no instance] 

(c) cum *when* (impf. and plupf.): cum facerem *when I was 
doing '[313, 353] 

6. Concessive 

(a) quamvis, &c. : quamvis faciat * though he does ' [379] 

(b) qui: is qui iuvems esset norat *he knew though so young' 

[no instance] 

7. Oratio obliqua 

(a) statement: dixit factum quod vellent *he said wliat Ihcy 

wished was done ' [130] 

(so virtually oblique) irascor quod facias * I am angry on the 
ground that you do it ' [130, 650] 

(b) question 

nescio quis sis * I don't know who you are ' [15, 288, 385] 

(c) oblique petition* 
oro facias, i (b) 
oro ut facias, 7 (a) 
efficio ut eas, 3 (a) 

* These are all conveniently called oblique petitions; but the sub- 
junctives can be further analysed under the heads given. 

[This list includes all the common uses of the Latin subjunctive.] 
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INDEX. 



(i) GRAMMATICAL AND GENERAL. 



adeo, 585 

aeg^y 435 
alituum, 37 

aperioj 681 

caeruleus^ 713 

cetsa Romulit 654 

CASES 

Ace. after passive, 265 

— after insto, 433 

— after inducor^ 457 

— apposition to act, 339, 487 

— adverbial, 489 
Gen. rare form, 27 

— old form, 513, &c 

— equivalence, 231 
Dat. agent, 169, 272, 533 

— predicative, 530 
Abl. old in iy 1 1 

— local, strained, 57 
and instr., 177 

no prep., 96, 132, 419, 

591 

— quality, 31 

— description, 207 — 9^ 43* 

— separation {siccum), 261 

— with maneo, 643 
cavea, 636 

colour (loose use), 622 

eUctrufftf 402 

enim, 84 

et with repetition, 92 

etymology: Latium, 323 

Argiletum, 345 
glaucus, 33 
hie and ille^ 466 
hoc=.huCy 423 
homed river-gods, 77, 737 
iam iamque^ 708 
idem^ 382 
-ier, inf. pass., 493 



in numerum, 453 
— orbenif 673 
instare, ace, 433 
iuventaSf 160 
iuventus, 5 
manUf 124 
memini, pres. inf., 159 

MOODS 

Indie, pres. quam longa, 86 
impf. idanii 160 

— apod., subj. prot, 522 
Subj. opt., 579, 583 

— jussive, past, 643 
indirect, 507 

— deliberative, ind. 50 

— final, ut or ne, 89, 209, &c. 
pluperf., 200 

quit 10, 13. 547 

— consec. «/, 88 
quinf 148 

— condit. apod., 650, 5io,&c. 

proL, 15, «43, 511, &c. 

irregular, 560 — 8 

indie, apod., 522 

— causal, cum (impf.) 213 

— concessive, quamviSf 379 

— orat. obi. virtual, 130, 650 

— oblique interrog., 15, 288, 
&c. 

Infin, historic, 35, 493, 689 

— old form, 493, 677 

— pres. w. memini, 159 

— aSitr/aciOf 631 

Part, passive not past, 407, 636 

— pres. of past, 480 
movement in carving, 634 
ncmen, 519 

od in comp. 'over,' 553 

olim, 391 

olive bough, 116 
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oUh 94 

pattr of fpds, 394 

nvers, 540 

pilenta, 666 
praesens of gods, 495 
prophecy and gods, 627 
prt^tMS^ 78 
quam Unga^ 86 
que, € long, 425 
quis, 485 
relinqm, 11$ 
repercussus, 23 
sialiquiSf 578 
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si quuquam, 140 

strictura, 421 

sui, ace., 34 

xt(/«r, 'from above*, 245 

— adv., 451 
synizesis, 37a, 553 
lettdo, 605 

ul/ro, 611 

utf temporal, i 

— consecutive, 88 

— final, 89 

— exclamatory, 191, 288 
womanly virtue, 41 ^ 



(i) STYLE. 



abstract and concrete mixed ; 

ferroetarte, «a6 

abstractaeque boves abiuratai' 
que rapinae, 263 

sedem et secreta^ 463 
alliteration, 556, 576, 581 
archaism, 94, 363, 423, 493 
artificiality, 184, 407, 542 
effective passages or phrases : 

brevity, 509 

imaginativeness, 93 

pathos, 71, 560—583 

solemnity and dignity, 243, 

363. 5«i» 73' 
exa^ration, 2a i, 242, 716 . 

Greek words, 245, 278, 402, 

588 

— forms, 158, 344, 438 

— constructions, 169, 265, 272 

— metre, 425 
hendiadys, 40, 436 
irregularity, 560 

metre : aureOy 2 syll., 372 
subiit^ % long, 363 
setnihominis, 4 syll., 194 
semiesa, 297 

sanctum mihi numeHt 382 
Sicanae, i short, a long, 328 
— i long, a short, 410 

repetition, 378, 548 

sound-imitations : 

distraction and wavering, 20 
tramp of horses, 596 



stretch of constmction ! 

ripis et recto flumine, 57 
stemeret aequor aquis, 89 
solto invitat, 178 
siccum /anguine, 261 
currum instabant, 433 

stretch of meanine : 

fultusy 'blocked*, 227 
sequi, * to explore ', 333 
rettulit, 343 
currum instare, 4J3 
impedio, ' to weld , 448 
textum, of metal, 625 

transferred epithet, 29, 654 

unusual expression : 
lacu, river-pool, 66 
fudit, *bore', 139 
perpetuus bos, 183 
angit elisos oculos, 261 
mixtus matre Sabella^ 5 10 
gelido secretumflumine, 610 

variation of phrase : 
sole repercussum, 23 
onerant dona canistris, 180 
quaerenti signa ferebant, 111 
extinctos faucibus ignes, 367 
defixi ora tenebant, 520 
sopitas ignibus aras, 541 
inexpletus lacrimans, 559 
conspectus, 588 
tuta locis, 603 
tdis volatile ferrum^ 694 

zeugma, 143 
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(3) PROPER NAMES. 



Achates, 531 
Actium, 675 
Agrippa, 68a 
Agyllinus, 479 
Alba, 42 
Albula, 33a 
Alcaeus, 203 
Alcides, 203 
Alpinus, 661 
Amphitryon, 103 
Anchises, 521 
Antonius, 685 
Anubis, 698 
Apollo, 704 
Araxes, 728 
Arcadians, 51, 102 
Argiletum, 345 
Argolicus, 374 
Argus, 345 
Argyripa, 9 
Arpi, 9 
Asylum, 342 
Atlas, 135 
Atridae, 13Q 
Aurora, 384 
Ausonia, 328 
Aventinus, 231 

Bacchus, 181 
Bactra, 688 
Bellona, 703 
Brontes, 425 

Cacus, 194 
Caere, 470 
Calabra, 054 
Capitolium, 347 
Cares, 725 
Carinae, 361 
Carmentsdis, 337 
Carmentis, 336 
Catilina, 668 
Cato, 670 
Centaur, 293 



Ceres, 181 
Chalybes, 421 
Circenses, 636 
Cleopatra, dSS, 696 
Cloelia, 651 
Codes, 650 
Cretan bull* 294 
Cures, 638 
Curia, 654 
Cyclades, 692 
Cyclopes, 418 
Cyllene, 139 
Cytherea, 523 

Dahae, 728 
Danai, 129 
Dardanus, 14 
Daunus, 146 
Diomedes, 9 
Dirae, 701 
Dis, 667 

Electra, 135 
Eos, 384 
Erulus, 563 
Esquiline, 361 
Euander, 51 
Eurystheus, 292 

Faunus, 314 
Feronia, 564 

Geloni, 725 
Gexyones, 202 
Gorgon, 438 
Graiugenae, 127 

Hercules, 103 
Hesionej 157 
Hesperius, 77 
Hiera, 416 
Hylaeus» 294 

lamculum; 358 



lanus, 358 
lapyx, 710 
lulius, 681 
luno, 60 

Laomedon, 18 
Lar, 543 
Laurentum, z 
Lavinium, 42 
Leleges, 725 
Lemnos, 454 
Lema, 300 
Leucates, 677 
Libystis, 368 
Lipare, 416 
Lucifer, 589 
Lupercal, 343 
Lupercus, 663 
Lycaeus, 344 
Lycius, 166 

Maeonia, 499 
Maia, 137 
Manlius, 652 
Mare rubrum, 686 
Mars, 630 
Mavors, 630 
Mercurius, 137 
Messapus, 6 
Mettus, 642 
Mezentius, 7, 479 
Minerva, 409 
Morini, 727 
Mulciber, 724 

Nemea, 295 
Neptunus, 695 
Nomades, 724 

Octavianus, 681 
Oechalia, 291 
Olympus, 533 

Pallanteum, 51 
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Pallas, 51 

Pallas (Athena), 435 
Pan, 344 
Parrhasia, 344 
Pelasgi, 660 
Penates, 543 
Pergama, 37 
Perseus, 438 
Pheneus, 165 
Phoebus, 7ao 
Pholus, 394 
Pinarii, 370 
Poisenna, 646 
Potitii, 369 
Praeneste, 561 
Priamus, 379 
Pyracmon, 415 
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Remus, 630 
Rhenus, 737 
Romulus, 630 
Ratuli, 381 

Sabaei, 705 
Sabinae, 635 
Salii, 385, 063 
Satumus, 319 
Sicani, 328 
Siculi, 328 
Silvanus, 600 
Steropes, 435 
Styx, 396 

Tarchon, 506 
Tarpeia, 347 



Tarqumius, 645 
Tatius, 638 
T^ea, 459 
Teucri, 397 
Thetis, 383 
Tiber, 332 
Tiryns, 228 
Tithonus, 384 
Troia, 291 
Tullus, 644 
Tumus, I 
Typhoeus, 296 
Tyirheni, 458 

Ufens, 6 

Volcanus, 198 
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The Gospel according to St Mark in Anglo-Saxon and 

Northumbrian Versions, synoptically arranged, with Collations 
exhibiting all the Readings of all the MSS. Edited by the Rev. 
Professor Skeat, M.A. late Fellow of Christ's College, and 
author of a Moeso-Gothic Dictionary. Demy Quarto. lor. 

The Gospel according to St Luke, uniform with the pre- 
ceding, edited by the Rey. Professor Skrat. Demy Quarto. lar. 

The Gospel according to St John, uniform with the pre- 
ceding, edited by the Rev. Professor Skeat. Demy Quarto, ioj. 

The Missing Fragment of the Latin Translation of the 

Fourth Book of Ezra, discovered, and edited with an Introduction 
and Notes, and a facsimile of the MS., by Robert L. Benslt, 
M.A., Sub-Librarian of the University Library, and Reader in 
Hebrew, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Demy quarto. 
Cloth, I Of. 



THEOLOOT— (ANCIENT}. 

Sayings of. the Jewish Fathers, comprising Pirqe Aboth 

and Pereq R. Meir in Hebrew and English, with Critical and 
Illustrative Notes ; and specimen pages of the Cambridge University 
Manuscript of the Mishnah *Jerush^mith', from which the Text of 
Aboth is taken. By Charles Taylor, M.A., Fellow and 
Divinity Lecturer of St John's College, Cambridge, and Honorary 
Fellow of King's College, London. Demy Octavo, cloth. lor. 

Theodore of Mopsnestia. The Latin version of the Com- 
mentary on St Pfcul's Epistles, with the Greek Fragments, newly 
collated by the Rev. H. B. Swete, B.D., Rector of Ashdon, 
Essex, and late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

[In the Press, 

Sancti Irensei Episcopi Lngdnnensis lihros qninqne adversus 

Hsereses, versione Latina cum Codicibus Claromontano ac Arun- 
deliano denuo collata, prsemissa de placitis Gnosticorum pro- 
lusione, fragmenta necnon Graice, Syriace, Armeniace, commen- 
tatione perpetua et indicibus variis edidit W. Wigan Harvey, 
S.T.B. Collegii Regalis olim Socius. i Vols. Demy Octavo. 

London: Cambridge Warehouse^ 17 Paternoster Raw. 
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M. Minncii Felicis Octavins. The text newly revised from 

the original MS. with an English Commentary, Analysis, Intro- 
duction, and Copious Indices. Edited by H. A. Holdkn, LL.D. 
Head Master of Ipswich School, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Classical Examiner to the University of Ix>ndon. 
Crown Octavo, yx. 6^. 

Theophili Episcopi Antiochensis Libri Tres ad Antolycom. 

Edidit, Prolegomenis Versione Notulis Indicibus instruxit Gu- 
LIELMUS GiLSON HUMPHRY, S.T.B. CoUegii Sanctiss. Trin. 
apud Cantabrigienses quondam Socius. Post Octavo. 5J. 

Theophylacti in Evangelinm S. MatthsBi Gommentarias. 

Edited by W. G. Humphry, B.D. Prebendary of St Paul's, l&te 
Fellow of Trinity College. Demy Octavo, is, 6<L 

TertnUianns de Corona Militis, de Spectacnlis, de Idololatria, 

with Analysis and English Notes, by Georgb Currey, D.D. 
Preacher at the Charter House, late Fellow and Tutor of St 
John's College. Crown Octavo. 5J. 



THEOLOaT— (ENaLISH). 
Works of Isaac Barrow, compared with the original MSS., 

enlarged with Materials hitherto unpublished. A new Edition, by 
A. Napier, M.A. of Trinity College, Vicar of Holkham, Norfolk. 
Nine Vols. Demy Octavo. £1. y. 

Treatise of the Pope's Supremacy^ and a Discourse con- 
cerning the Unity of the Church, by Isaac Barrow. Demy 
Octavo, 'js, 6d, 

Pearson's Exposition of the Greed, edited by Temple 

Chevallier, B.D., late Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Durham, and Fellow and Tutor of St Catharine's College, 
^ Cambridge. Second Edition. Demy Octavo, yx. 6d. 

An Analysis of the Exposition of the Greed, written by the 

Right Rev. Father in God, John Pearson, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of Chester. Compiled, with some additional matter oc- 
casionally interspersed, for the use of the Students of Bishop's 
College, Calcutta, by W. H. Mill, D.D. late Principal of Bishop's 
College, and Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Cambridge. Fourth English Edition. Demy Octavo, cloth. 51. 
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PUBUCATIONS OF 



Wheatly on the Common Prayer, edited by 97- CoRRii:, 

DJ^ Master of Jesus CoUege, Examining Chaplain to the late 
Lord Bishop of Ely. Demy Octavo. 71. ^d. 

The Homffles, with Various Readings, and the Quotations 

fiSn the Fathers given atlength in the Original Lan™^- Edited 
by G, E. COREIK, D.Dv Master of Jesu* CoUege. Demy Octavo. 

Two Forma of Prayer o{ thjB time of Queen Elizabeth. Now 

First Reprinted. Demy Octavo. 6^. 

Select Discourses, by John Smith, late Fellow of Queens* 

Su^e, CiSbridge. Edited by H. G. Williams, B.D. late 
Professor of Arabic Royal Octavo. 7^« ^• 

Cssar Morgan's Imrestigation of the Trinity of Plato, and of 

PhUo Tudaus, and of the effects which an attachment to their 
writings had upon the principles and reasonmgs of the Fathers of 
the Christian Church. Revised by H. A. Holden, LL.D. 
Head Master of Ipswich School, kte Fellow of Trmity CoU^e, 
Cambridge. Crown Octavo. 4J. 

De Obligatione Conscientis Prslectiones decern O^^ionii in 

Schola Theologica habitae a Roberto Sanderson, SS. Theo- 
logia ibidem Professore Regio. With English Notes, including 
an abridged Translation, by W. Whewell, D.D. late Master of 
Trinity College. Demy Octavo. 71. ^d. 

Archbishop Usher's Answer to a Jesuit, with other Tracts 

on Popery. Edited by J. Scholefield, M.A. late Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the tlniversity. Demy Octavo. 7J. W. 

Wilson's UlustratiQU of the Method of explaining the New 

Testament, by the early opinions of Jews and Christians concern- 
ing Christv Edited by T; Tu&TON, DjD* Lite Lord Bishop of 
Ely. Demy Octavo. 5^. 

Lectures on Divinity delivered in the University of Cam- 
bridge. By John Hey, D.D. Third Edition, by T. Turton, 
D.D. late Lord Bishop of Ely. a vols. Demy Octavo. 15J. 



London: Cambridge Warehouse^ ij Paternoster Row, 
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GREEK AND LATIN OLASSIOS, ftc. 

{See also pp. 12, 13.) 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. With a translation in English 

Rhythm, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. By Benjamin 
Hall Kennedy, D.D., Regius Professor of Greek. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

P. Vergili Maronis Opera, cum Prolegomenis et Commen- 
tario Critico pro Syndicis Preli Academici edidit Benjamin 
Hall Kennedy, S.T.*?., GrSibcae Linguae Professor Regius. 
Cldth, extra fcp. 8vo, red edges, price 5j. 

Select Private Orations of Demosthenes with Introductions 

aind English Notes, by T, A. Paley, M.A., Editor of Aeschylus, 
etc. and J. E. Sandys, M.A., Fellow ^d Tutor of St John's 
College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 

Part I. containing Contra Phormionem, Lacritum, Pantaenetam, 
Boeotum de Nomine, Boeotum de Dote, Dionysodorum. Crown 
Octavo, cloth. 6s. 

Part II. containing Pro Phormione, Contra Stephanum I. II.; 
Nicostratum, Cononem, Calliclem. Crown Octavo, doth. 7j. 6d, 

The Bacchae of Euripides, with Introduction, Critical Notes, 

and Archaeological Illustrations, by J. E. Sandys, M.A, ^Fellow 
and Tutor of St John's College, and Public Orator. [Preparing, 

M. T. Ciceronis de Natura Deorum Libri Tres, with Intro- 
duction and Commentary by Joseph B. Mayor, M.Ai, Professor 
of Classical Literature at King's College, London, formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of St John's College, Cambridge, together with a new 
collation of several of the English MSS. by J. H. Swapnson, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. [Nearly ready. 

M. T. Ciceronis de Officiis Lihri Tres with Marginal Analysis, 

an English Commentary, and Indices, by H. A. Holden, LL.D., 
Head Master of Ipswich School, late Fellow of Trinity College. 
Ctown Octavo, 7^. 6d, Third Edition, revised, with 'numerous 
additions. .[Ready. 

Plato's PhflBdo, litCTally translated, by the late K M. Cope, 

FeUow of Trinity CoUege, Cambridge. Demy Octava 5J. 

Aristotle. The Rhetoric. With a Commentary by the late 

E. M. Cope, Fellow of Trinity College, Can/bridge, revised and 
edited by J. E. Sandys, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of St John's 
College, and Public Orator. 3 Vols. Demy 8vo. £1 i is, 6d. 

nEPI AIKAIOSYNHS. The Fifth Book of the Nico- 
machean Ethics of Aristotle. Edited by Henry Jackson, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
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Pindar. Ol3niipian and Pythian Odes. With Notes Explana- 
tory and Critical, Introductions and Introductory Essays. Edited 
by C. A. M. FENNELLy M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gs. 

The Isthmian and Nemean Odes by the same Editor. 

[Preparing. 

8ANSEBIT AND A&ABIO. 

Nalopakhyanam, or, The Tale of Nak ; containing the San- 
skrit Text in Roman Characters, followed by a Vocabulary and 
a sketch of Sanskrit Grammar. By the Rev. Thomas Jaurett, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Hebrew. Demy Octavo. lOf. 

The Poems of Beha ed din Zoheir of Egypt With a 

Metrical Translation, Notes and Introduction, by £. H. PajuMER, 
M.A., Lord Almoner's Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. 3 vols. Crown Quarto. Vol. II. The English 
Translation. Paper cover, lar. 6^/. Cloth eKtray 15J. [Vol. L 
The Arabic Text is already published.] 



MATHEMATICS, PH7SI0AL SCIENCE, fte. 
A Treatise on Natnral Philosophy. Volume I. Part I. By Sir 

W. Thomson, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the University of Glasgow, and P. G. Tait, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, i6j. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. By Professors Sir W. 

Thomson and P. G. Tait. Parti. Second Edition, 8vo. doth, pj. 

An Elementary Treatise on Quaternions. By P. G. Tait, 

M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Second Edition, Demy 8vo. 14s, 

Counterpoint. A practical course of study. By Professor 

G. A. Macfarren, Mus. Doc. Demy 4to. cloth, *js, 6d, 

The Analytical Theory of Heat. By Joseph Fourier. Trans- 
lated, with Notes, by A. Freeman, M.A., Fellow of St John's 
College, Cambridge. Demy Svo. i6s. 

Mathematical and Physical Papers. By George Gabriel 

Stokes, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Pembroke 
College and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics. Reprinted from 
the Original Journals and Transactions, with additional Notes by 
the Author. [^« ^^ P^ess. 

London : Cambridge Warehouse^ \ 7 Faicmosier Row. 
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The Electrical Researches of the Honourable Henry Gaven- 

dish, F.R.S. Written between 1771 and 1781, Edited from the 
original manuscripts in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, 
K.G., by J. Clerk Maxwell, F.R.S. Demy 8vo. cloth. 

Hydrodynamics^ a Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of 

Fluid Motion, by Horace Lamb, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Adelaide. Demy Svo. cloth. 

The Mathematical Works of Isaac Barrow. D.D. Edited by 

W. Whewell, D.D. Demy Octavo, ^s. 6di 

IllaBtrations of Comparative Anatomy, Vertehrate and In- 
vertebrate, for the Use of Students in the Museum of Zoology and 
Comparative Anatomy. Second Edition. Demy Svo. doth, is. W. 

A Catalogue of Australian Fossils (including Tasmania and 

;, the I^and of Timor), by Robert Etheridge, Jun., F.G.S., 

Acting Palaeontologist^ H.M. Geol. Survey of Scotland. Demy 
'- Svo. cloth, los. 6d, 

A Synopsis of the Classification of the British Falsdozoic 

Rocks, by the Rev. Adam Sedgwick, M.A., F.R.S., with a 
systematic description of the British Palaeozoic Fossils in the 
* Geological Museum of the University of Cambridge, by Frederick 

) McCoy, F.G.S. One vol., Royal Quarto, cloth, Plates, ;fi. ij. 

A Catalogue of the Collection of Cambrian and Silurian 

■' Fossils contained in the Geolc^cal Museum of the University of 

^ Cambridge, by J. W. Salter, F.G.S. With a Preface by the 

Rev. Adam Sedgwick, F.R.S. With a Portrait of Professor 
^ Sedgwick. Royal Quarto, cloth, 71. M 

Catalogue of Osteological Specimens contained in the Ana- 
tomical Museum of the University of Cambridge. Demy Svo. is, 6d* 

Astronomical Observations made at the Observatory of Cam- 
bridge by the Rev. Tames Challis, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., 
Plumian Professor of Astronomy in the University of Cambridge 
from 1846 to i86o. 



LAW. 

t The Fragments of the Perpetual Edict of Salvius JulianuSi 

r CoUected, Arranged, and Annotated by Bryan Walker, MA., 

< LL.D., Law Lecturer of St John's College, and late Fellow of 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo., cloth. JPric€6s, 

*. 

London: Cambridge Warehouse^ 17 Paternoster Row, 
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The Commentaries of Oaius and Boles of Ulpian. {Nltw 

Editim.) Translated and Annotated, by J. T. Abdy, LLp.D., 
late Regius Professor of Laws, and Bryan Walker, M.A., 
LL.D., Law Lecturer of St John's College, Cambridge. Crown 
Octavo, I dr. 

The Institutes of Justinian, translated with Notes by J. T. 

Abdy, LL.D., and Bryan Walker, M,A., LLD., St John's 
College, Cambridge. Crown Octavo, i6f. 

Selected Titles from the Digest, annoUted by Bryan 

Walker, M.A., LL.D. Pan L Mandati vel Contra. Digest 
xvii. I. Crown Octavo, 5^. 

Orotins de Jure Belli et Pacis, with the Notes of Barbeyrac 

and others ; accompanied by an abridged Translation of the Text, 
by W. Whewell, D.D. late Master of Trinity Collie. 3 Vols. 
Demy Octavo, lis. The translation separate, ox. 



HI8i;0BIGAL WOBES. 

Life and Times of Stein, or Germany and Pmssia in the 

Napoleonic Age, by J. K. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor of 
Modem History in the University of Cambridge. With Portraits 
and Maps. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. 48^. 

Scholae Academicae : some Account of the Studies at the 

English Universities in the Eighteenth Century. By Christopher 
Wordsworth, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse; Author of "Social 
Life at the English Universities in the Eighteenth Century." Demy 
Octavo, cloth, 1 5 J. 

History of Nepal, translated from the Original by Munshi 

Shew Shunker Singh and Pandit Shri Gunanand; edited 
with an Introductory Sketch of the Country and People by Dr D. 
Wright, late Residency Surgeon at Kathmandu, and with numer 
rous facsimile Illustrations from native drawings, and portraits of 
Sir Jung Bahadur, the King of Nepal, and other natives, firom 
photographs. Super-Royal Octavo, aix. 

The University of Cambridge from the Earliest Times to 

the Royal Injunctions of 1535. By James Bass Mullinger, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. cloth (734 pp.), i«j. 
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History of the CoUege of St John the Evangelist, by Thomas 

Baker, B.D., Ejected FeUow. Edited by John E. B. Mayor, 
M. A., Fellow of St John's. Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 24J. 

The Architectural Histog of the University and CoUeges of 

Cambridge, by the late Professor Willis, M.A. With numerous 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Continued to the present time, and 
edited by John Willis Clark, M.A., formerly FeUow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. [^» ^^ -^«'- 

OATALOan£& 

Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts preserved in the Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge. By Dr S. M. Schiller-Szinessy. 
Volume I. containing Section I. The Holy Scriptures; Section n. 
Commentaries an the Bible. Demy 8vo. 9J. 

A Catalogue of the Manuscripts preserved in the Library 

of the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 5 Vols. lar. eabh. 

Index to the Catalogue. Demy 8vo. w. 
A Catalogue of Adversaria and printed books containing 

MS. notes, preserved in the Library of the University of Cam- 
bridge. 32r. 6</. 

The Illuminated Manuscripts in the Library of the Fitz- 

william Museum, Cambridge, Catalogued with Descriptions, and an 
Introduction, by Willlam George Searle, M.A., late Fellow of 
Queens' College, and Vicar ctf Hockington, Cambridgeshire, yj. dd. 

A Chronological List of the Graces, Documents, and other 

Papers in the University Registry which concern the University 
Library. Demy 8vo. is. 6d, 

Catalogus BibliothecflB BurckhardtiansB. Demy Quarto, ss. 



iaSO£LLANEOn& 
Statuta Academieo Cantahrigiensis. Demy 8va 2s. 
Ordinationes Academieo Cantabrigiensis. New Edition. 

Demy 8vo., cloth. 3J. 6d. 

Trusts, Statutes and Directions affecting (i) The Professor- 
ships of the University. (1) The Scholarships and Prizes. (3) Other 
Gifts and Endowments. Demy 8vo. 5^. 

A Compendium of University BegulationSi for the use of 

persons in Statu Pupillari. Demy 8vo. 6d. 

Londoh: Cambridge Warehouse^ 17 Paternoster Raw 



lo PUBLICATIONS OF 

C()e Cambrtlige Btble for J^cl)ool£(^ 

General Editor: J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of 

Peterborough. 

The want of an Annotated Edition of the Bible, in handy portionsy 
suitable for school use, has long been felt. 

In order to provide Text-books for School and Examination pur- 
poses, the Cambridge University Press has arranged to publish the 
several books of the Bible in separate portions, at a moderate price, 
with introductions and explanatory notes. 

Some of the books have already been undertaken by the following 
gentlemen : 

Rev. A. Carr, M.A., late Fellow of Orid College^ Oxford, 

Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., FeUaw of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Rev. S. Cox, Nottingham, 

Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D., Prof of Hebrew, Free Church Coll, Edinb. 

Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Canon of Westminster, 

Rev. a. E. Humphreys, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

Rev. A. F. KiRKFATRiCK, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, 

Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A., Professor of English History and Modern 
Literature, St David^s College, Lampeter. 

Rev. J. R. LUMBY, D.D., Norrisian Prof essor qf Divinity ^ Fellow and 
Lecturer of St Catharines College, 

Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., Head Master of Hiing's Coll, School, London, 
Rev. H. C. G. MouLE, M.A., Fdlow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rev. W. F. MouLTON, D.D., Head Mcuter of the Leys School^ Cambridge. 
Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of St Asaph. 

The Ven. T. T, Perowne, B.D., late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, Archdeacon of Norwich. 

Rev. A. Plummer, M.A., Master of University College, Durham. 

Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D., Professor of Biblical Exegesis, King's 
Collie, London, 

Rev. W. Sanday, M.A., Principal of Bishop Hatfidd Hall, Durham. 

Rev. W, Simcox, M. A., Rector of WeyhUl, Hants. 

Rev. Robertson Smith, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, Free Church 
College, Aberdeen. 

Rev. A. W. Streane, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College. 

Rev. H. W.Watkins, M.A., Wardenof St Augustine* s Coll. Canterbury. 

Rev. G. H. Whitaker, M.A., Fellow of St John^s College, Cambridge; 
Honorary Chancdlor of Truro Cathedral, 

London: Cambridge Warehouse^ 17 Paternoster Row. 
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Now Ready. 
THE BOOK OF JOSHTTA. By the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. 

With Two Maps. Cloth, w. (4. 
THE BOOK OF JONAH. By Archdeacon Perowne. 

With Two Maps. Cloth, ir. f>d. 
THE OOSPEL AOOOBDms TO 81 MATTHEW. By the 

Rev. A. Carr, M.A. With Two Maps. Cloth, ii. W. 
THE OOSPEL AOOORDINO TO ST JIAEK. By the Rev. 

G. F. Macleak, D.D. With Two Maps. Cloth, ii. &/. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rev. Professor 

LUMBY, D.D. Part I., Chaps. I.— XIV. Cloth, ts. &/. 
THE FIRST EPISTLE TO TEE COSIHTHIANS. By the 

Rev. Prof. Lias, M.A. With a Plan and Map. Cloth, ts. 
THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE OORINTHIANS. By 

the Rev. Prof. Lus, M.A. With a Plan and Map. Cloth. Ji. 

THE OEHERAL EPISTLE OP ST JAMES. By the Rev. 

E. H. Plumptrb, D.D. Cloth, ir. (wl. 
THE EPISTLES OF ST PETER AND ST JTTSE. By the 
Rev. E. H. Plumptke, DJJ. Clolt- ar. (>d. 

Near^ Ready. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE BOUANS. By the Rev. H. C. G. 
MouLE, M.A. 

In the FresB. 
THE BOOK OF ^SEMXAH. By the Rev. A. W. Streane, 
M.A. 



In Preparation, 

THE 

CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMF" 

FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 

with a Revised Text, based on the mott recent critical author 

English Notes, piepared under the direction of the Geneial '. 

THB Very Revijlend J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.E 

DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 

Tho books will be pnblisbed separately, as intli 
"Cambridf^e Bible for Schools," 

LmOm: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster 



12 PUBUCATIONS OF 



THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 



ADAPTED TO THE USE OF STUDENTS PREPARING 

FOR THE 

UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 

AND THE HIGHER CLASSES OF SCHOOLS. 



L GREEK. 
The Anabasis of Xenophon, Book n. With a Map and 

English Notes by Alfr'ed PkSTOU, M.A., Fellow of St Catharine's 
College. Price w. 6rf. 

Books I. in. IV. and V. By the same Editor. Price 2j. each. 
Agedlans of Xenophon. The T<ext revised with Critical 

and Explanatory Notes, Introduction, Analysis, and Indices, ^y 
H. Hailstone, M-.A., late Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
Editor of Xenophon*s Hellenics, etc. Price aj. 6^. 

Aristophanes— Eanae. With English Notes and Introduc- 
tion by W. C. Green, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby School. 
Cloth. 3^. 6^. 

Aristophanes— Aves. By the same Editor. New Edition. 

Cloth. 3J. 6(/. 

Euripides. Hercules Furens. With Introduction, Notes 

and Analysis. By J. T. Hutchinson, B.A., Christ's College, 
and A. Gray, B.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Priced. 

Luciani Somnium Charon Piscator et De Luctu. With 

English Notes, by W. E. Heitland, M.A., Fellow of St John's 
CoUege, Cambridge. Price y, 6d. 

n. LATIN. 

M. T. Ciceronis de Amicitia. Edited by J. S. Reid, M.L., 

Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Price '3J. 

M. T. Ciceronis de Senectute. Edited by J. S. Reid, M.L. 

[JVearly ready, 

P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber VI. Edited with Notes 

by A. SiDGWiCK, M.A (late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge.) Price IS. 6d, 

Books VII. VIII. X. XL XII. By the same Editor. Price 

IS. 6d. each. 

Books X. XI. XII. bound in one volume. Price $s. 6d, 
Quintus Curtius. A Portion of the History (Alexander in 

India). By W. E. Heitland, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St 
John's College, Cambridge, and T. E. Raven, B.A., Assistant 
Master in Sherborne School. With Two Maps. Price y. 6d. 

London: Cambridge Warehouse^ 17 Paternoster Row. 
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PITT PRESS SERIES {continued). 
Gai luli Caesaris de BeUo GaUico Comment. IV. V. With 

Notes by A. G. Peskett, M.A. Fellow of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. Price ^s. 

Gu luU Caesaris de BeUo Gallico Comment. VII. By the 

same Editor. Price 2s^ 

P. Ovidii Nasonis Fastornm Liber VI. With Notes by 

A. SiDGWiCK, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and' Assistant Master in Rugby School. Price is. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro Archia Poeta. By J. S. Reid, 

M.L., Fellow of Gonvilie and Caius College, Cambridge. Price 
IS. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis pro L. Comelio Balbo Oratio. By J. S. 

Reid, M.L., Fellow of Gonvilie and Caius College. Price is, 6d. 

Beda's Ecclesiastical History, Books III., IV., printed 

from the MS. in the Cambridge University Library, and collated 
with six other MSS. Edited, with a life, Notes, Glossary, Ono- 
masticon, and Index, by J. E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of 
I^tin, and J. R. LuMBY, B.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 
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